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of the Chicago Great West- 
ern Railway a few days ago 
favored me with an inter- 
view on the problems that confront 
the railroads under private opera- 
tion. Mr. Felton’s opinions are 
particularly valuable for the reason 
that he is an expert in the rehabili- 
tation of railroads depleted physi- 
cally and financially. Thirty-odd 
years ago he introduced operating 
methods on the Erie that subse- 
quently made its development pos- 
sible. Since that time he has ren- 
dered similar service to the Queen 
& Crescent, the Chicago & Alton, 
the Mexican Central and the Chi- 
cago Great Western. During the 
war as Director General of Military 
Railways he served the govern- 
ment in the solution of the prob- 
lems of military transportation in 
France. Mr. Felton has never cul- 
tivated publicity, but he is known 
among railroad men as a past mas- 
ter of reconstruction who can make 
the maximum of bricks with the 
minimum of straw. 
Mr. Felton realizes the fact that 
the return of the railways to private 
operation presents many new prob- 
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lems to railroad managements, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the public. Perhaps the most 
difficult problem of all will be to 
give service within the next few 
months, and even years, that will 
not cause the public to become ex- 
tremely impatient. Some years ago 
there was much criticism of the 
management of the railways by 
their owners on the ground that it 
was inefficient. “Now that the na- 
tion has actually tried government 
management,” said Mr. Felton, “it 
has acquired such a great confi- 
dence in the superiority of private 
management that, no matter how 
hard the owners may try, there is 
danger that the results obtained by 
them for some time wili be disap- 
pointing.” 


Constructive Legislation 


“The Federal legislation under 
which the railways have been re- 
turned to private operation,” said 
Mr. Felton, “is unquestionably the 
best and most constructive railroad 
legislation ever enacted in this 
country. It should not be forgot- 
ten, however, that for years before 
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it was adopted the railways were 
subjected to a restrictive system of 
regulation which had almost 
brought their development to a 
stop; that this was followed by 
twenty-six months of government 
operation, during which the rail- 
ways were not properly main- 
tained—only a small amount of 
equipment was bought and a com- 
paratively small amount of im- 
provements were made. From this 
situation it necessarily follows that 
no matter how fairly and wisely 
the railways may be regulated, or 
how ably they may be managed un- 
der the new legislation, it will take 
years to remedy the effects of for- 
mer regulation and government 
operation. 

“The most important circum- 
stance which is now affecting and 
which for a long time to come will 
continue to affect railroad trans- 
portation in this country is the in- 
adequacy of railroad facilities. The 
industries of the country and the 
volume of production have for 
many years been increasing faster 
than have the facilities provided for 
handling commerce. The disparity 
between the increase of production 
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and the increase of transportation 
facilities has been especially great 
within the last four and a_ half 
years. During this time the freight 
and passenger traffic carried has in- 
creased about 45 per cent., while 
the increase in the amount of loco- 
motive and car equipment, and of 
other facilities, probably has been 
less than 2 per cent.” 


Analysis of Equipment 


It has been contended by some 
that the railway properties were re- 
turned to the companies in as good 
condition as when they were taken 
over by the government, while it 
has been contended by others that 
on the whole the government let 
them run down. No doubt the 
facts vary as to different railroads. 
Some may have been overmain- 
tained. Certainly many were un- 
dermaintained. The available sta- 
tistics have convinced Mr. Felton 
that they were in worse condition 
when they were returned than when 
they were taken over. 

“The experience of many years,” 
he said, “has proved there should be 
put in service each year at least 
2,000 locomotives, 4,000 passenger 
cars and 100,000 freight cars to re- 
place those which are so far worn 
out that it is more desirable to re- 
tire than to continue them in ser- 
vice. During the twenty-six months 
of government operation the Rail- 
road Administration did not buy a 
single passenger car. It bought in 
over two years only about the num- 
ber of locomotives and freight cars 
which should be retired each year. 
There was a very large increase of 
expenditures for maintenance of 
equipment, but this was entirely due 
to advances in wages and prices. 
and to the fact that heavy repairs 
were made to some equipment 
which ordinarily would have been 
retired. 


“Tt is impossible at the pres- 
ent time for any railway manager 
to say in just how good condition 
the freight cars owned by his own 
line are. Under government opera- 
tion there was practically one large 
pool of cars as a result of which the 
cars belonging to each road were 
scattered throughout the country. 
It will be a long time, even with 
the strictest enforcement of per 
diem rules, before there will be 
effected a redistribution of equip- 


ment which will place in the posses- 
sion of each road the normal pro- 
portion of its own cars. However, 
the reports of the Railroad Admin- 
istration regarding freight traffic 
movement and car performance in 
December, 1919, show that at that 
time the number of unserviceable 
cars amounted to 6.2 per cent. of 
the total number as compared with 
5.8 per cent. one year before. These 
figures indicate that within the last 
year there was a general deteriora- 
tion in the condition of cars, and 
they probably do not fully reflect 
how great has been the deteriora- 
tion of freight car equipment as a 
whole. 

“With respect to passenger cars, 
since no new ones were purchased 
for over two years, and since during 
this period they were subjected to 
the most constant and hardest usage 
ever known, the conclusion is un- 
avoidable that they were not re- 
turned to the companies in as good 
condition as that in which they 
were received by the government. 

“There was also a large increase 
in expenditures for maintenance of 
way and structures, but this again 
was due entirely to increases in 
wages and in the cost of materials. 
The most tangible data regarding 
maintenance of way are aftorded 
by the statistics concerning the re- 
newals of rail and of ties. The 
data regarding rail for periods of 
years are as follows: Average 
amount of new rail laid annually 
for maintenance in seven-year 
period, 1908-1914 inclusive, 1,405,- 
857 tons; average amount of new 
rail laid annually for maintenance 
in three-year test period, 1915-1917, 
1,328,316 tons; average amount of 
new rail laid annually for main- 
tenance in two years of government 
control, 1918-1919, 1.230,300 tons. 

“Tt will be seen that the average 
amount of rail laid annually by the 
railways in the three-year test 
period was substantially less than in 
the preceding seven years. This 
was due to the poor business done 
by the railways in 1915, and to con- 
ditions subsequently arising from 
the war. In the two years of gov- 
ernment operation, however, the 
government laid a_ substantially 
smaller amount of rail than the rail- 
way companies did on the average 
in the test period. 

“In the ten years ending with 
1917, the railway companies laid 
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an average of 92,300,000 ties an- 
nually. In the three test years the 
average was 94,835,443. Under 
government operation the number 
laid in 1918 was only &86- 
400,000, while the number laid 
in 1919 is estimated at 85,- 
000,000. These figures show a very 
substantial deficiency in the number 
of ties laid under government con- 
trol. Besides, the ties furnished 
were, on the whole, inferior to those 
under private control. The statis- 
tics regarding both rail and ties laid 
indicate that, in spite of a large in- 
crease in expenditures, roadway 
and structures were not as well 
maintained under government con- 
trol as they were under private 
management. 

“We are then obliged to reach 
the conclusion that the properties 
were not returned to the companies 
in as good condition as they were 
when taken over and that the com- 
panies must assume the responsi- 
bility of rehabilitating existing 
facilities as well as of enlarging 
them. This process of rehabilita- 
tion will tend to increase operating 
expenses. Economies may be, and 
probably will be, effected in other 
directions, but it will be very dif- 
ficult, indeed, to keep down main- 
tenance expenses until the proper- 
ties are put in good condition again. 

“No effort must be spared to se- 
cure the largest possible service 
from existing facilities. The facili- 
ties are now inadequate to meet the 
demands of freight and passenger 
traffic even though used with the 
greatest possible efficiency. If they 
are not thus used, the effects of 
the inadequacy of facilities will be 
aggravated.” 


Competition and 
Cooperation 


Mr. Felton’s experience has been 
in connection for the most part 
with what are termed weak lines, 
but he has never been a demoralizer 
of rates or an advocate of any form 


of destructive competition. He is 
sufficiently broad-minded to recog- 
nize the good as well as the bad 
results of government administra- 
tion. 

“Formerly,” said Mr. Felton, 
“competition between the various 
railways was extremely active. This 
competition unquestionably was one 
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of the principal influences which 
made American railway service the 
best in the world. But competition 
in service often became so extreme 
as to result in waste of service. 
\\Vhen we know that the largest pos- 
sible service that can be rendered 
probably will prove insufficient, we 
cannot afford to take the chance 
of wasting any. It was recognized 
by the heads of the railway com- 
panies, when this country entered 
the war, that to render the maxi- 
mum service with the available 
facilities it would be necessary for 
the railways to more closely co- 
ordinate their facilities. Under the 
Railroads War Board, which was 
voluntarily created by the railway 
companies themselves, this policy of 
co-ordination was adopted and car- 
ried forward a long.way. Under 
government operation many of the 
methods initiated by the Railroads 
War Board were continued, and 
still others having the same pur- 
pose, of making it practicable to 
render the largest possible service, 
were introduced. It is very desira- 
ble that we should all recognize the 
fact that many of the methods 
adopted under the Railroads War 
Board and under government 
operation did tend to increase the 
amount of service that could be 
rendered, and these should be con- 
tinued. 


Centralized Control 


“Centralized control of the dis- 
tribution of freight cars, in accord- 
ance with the needs of different in- 
dustries and different territories, 
was made more effective than ever 
before. The railway companies 
have decided to continue under 
private operation the Commission 
on Car Service. While it will doubt- 
less make mistakes, the individual 
railways should willingly support 
it and implicitly obey its orders. 
Any mistaken policies it may adopt 
from time to time can be corrected ; 
and the greatest mistake that the 
railways could make would be to 
disregard its orders and the car 
service rules in the wholesale way 
they formerly did under private 
operation. 

“Another important policy which 
was initiated under the Railroads 
War Board and carried much far- 
ther under government operation 
was that of joint operation of ter- 


minals. There can hardly be any 
serious question that in a large 
center of transportation and indus- 
try, such as Chicago, the public con- 
venience can be better promoted, 
more traffic can be moved and 
congestions can be better avoided 
under joint operation of terminals 
than under competitive operation 
by individual lines 

“Again, there formerly 
under private operation waste of 
passenger service due to excessive 
competition in the operation of pas- 
senger trains between large cen- 
ters of population. The shortage 
of passenger train cars is now so 
great that at least until a large 
amount of additional passenger 
equipment can be obtained the 
railways should not return to the 
former highly competitive methods 
in the operation of trains. 

“Under government control con- 
solidated city passenger ticket of- 
fices were substituted in many cities 
for the numerous ticket offices 
maintained by the individual lines. 
These consolidated ticket offices not 
only serve the convenience of trav- 
elers but will, in the long run, be 
more economical for the railways. 

“Tt will be well for us to remem- 
ber, in this connection, that during 
the six months from March 1 to 
September 1 the railways are guar- 
anteed the same standard returns 
that they were under government 
control. Therefore, both because 
of this guaranty and because of the 
duty which the companies owe to 
themselves, to the public and to 
their government, which makes the 
guaranty, every practical economy 
should be introduced and upon 
questions of doubt it might be well, 
because the Interstate Commerce 
Commission represents the govern- 
ment, to take the advice of the 
commission with respect thereto. 

“It will be well for all of us to 
bear in mind that the new legisla- 
tion gives the commission power, 
when it believes the circumstances 
justify it, to assume a large amount 
of authority over the distribution 
of railroad equipment and even to 
require the joint operation of 
terminals, and, if the railway com- 
panies cannot agree among them- 
selves, to determine the compensa- 
tion which one railway which uses 
another’s terminal shall pay for the 
use of it. The railways can and 
should make it unnecessary for the 
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commission to exercise this author- 
ity. The way in which they can 
make it unnecessary is by cooperat- 
ing in ways that will be fair as 
among themselves, and which at the 
same time will enable them to ren- 
der with the existing facilities the 
largest and best possible service to 
the public. Estimates made by the 
Railroad Administration show, in 
the Chicago terminals alone, a sav- 
ing of over $580,000 a year. In 
the southern region the unification 
of stations and terminals made a 
saving of $2,182,000 in the year 
1918. The northwestern region 
showed a saving of $1,300,000 per 
annum in the various consolidations 
effected. 

“The utmost good faith and co- 
operation among the railways will, 
however, be insufficient for a long 
time to enable them to meet the 
demands of commerce unless they 
receive the support and cooperation 
of the public, and especially of the 
shippers. The shippers can help the 
railways—and while doing so help 
themselves in an even larger meas- 
ure—first, by loading and unloading 
cars as promptly as possible, and 
second, by loading cars as heavily 
as they can. While the country 
was at war the shippers cooperated 
splendidly in the loading of cars. 
Unfortunately, since the armistice 
the average loading per car has 
seriously declined. The average 
load moved per loaded car in De- 
cember, 1918, was 29.7 tons, while 
in December, 1919, it had fallen to 
27.7 tons, a decline of 6.7 per cent. 
This reduction in the average load 
per car had the same effect upon 
the amount of freight that could 
be handled as a reduction of 155,- 
000 in the number of cars in ser- 
vice would have had. Every indus- 
try in the country would have been 
better served by the railways, and 
would have been enabled to pro- 
duce more commodities, employed 
more men and made larger profits, 
if the railroads had been able to 
furnish shippers this equivalent of 
155,000 more cars.” 


Conservative Optimism 


Mr. Felton is analytical rather 
than optimistic or pessimistic. In 
his opinion, regardless of how effi- 
ciently the railways may be oper- 
ated, and how much cooperation 
they may be given by the shipping 
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public, it will be impracticable, if 
industry and commerce continue to 
be as active as they have been for 
some months, for the railways to 
handle satisfactorily all the traffic 
which will be offered them. 

“The fundamental trouble,” said 
he, “is that railroad facilities are 
now absolutely inadequate to the 
needs of the country and that they 
must be largely increased before 
the railways will be able to handle 
satisfactorily all the traffic which 
is offered to them. The existing 
inadequacy of means of transporta- 
tion is recognized in the new rail- 
road legislation recently enacted by 
Congress. The new law requires 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in determining what net return 
the railways shall be allowed to 
make, to ‘give due consideration 
among other things to the transpor- 
tation needs of the country and the 
necessity (under honest, efficient 
and economical management of 
existing transportation facilities) 
of enlarging such facilities in order 
to provide the people of the United 
States with adequate transporta- 
tion.’ This, I believe, is the first 
time that any legislation for the 
regulation of railways in this coun- 
try has required any regulating au- 
thority, in fixing rates, to consider 
what return the railway companies 
must be allowed to earn in order to 
enable them to provide adequate 
facilities. 

“The commission may divide the 
railways of the country into 
groups. During the six months 
from March 1 to September 1, 
1920, the companies are guaranteed 
the same standard return which 
they were guaranteed under gov- 
ernment control. In addition, dur- 
ing the two years from March l, 
1920, to March 1, 1922, the com- 
mission is required to permit the 
railways as a whole or in each 
group, as established, to earn a net 
return of at least 5% per cent. 
upon the aggregate value of the 
railway property used in the ser- 
vice of transportation. It may in 
its discretion permit them to earn 
an additional one half of 1 per 
cent., which must be invested in 
improvements. After the expira- 
tion of two years the commission 
may itself determine from time to 
time what percentage of return the 
railways should be allowed to earn, 
and having made a determination, 
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must allow the railways to charge 
rates which will yield the net return 
which it has found will be reason- 
able and desirable. 

“Since the obvious purpose of 
these provisions was to make as 
certain as Congress could that the 
railways would not only be effi- 
ciently managed, but that their fa- 
cilities would be adequately de- 
veloped, the very interesting and 
important question arises as to 
whether the provisions are sufficient 
for their purpose. Obviously, how 
they will work will depend very 
largely upon the way in which they 
are administered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. First, the 
commission must determine if the 
railways are to be grouped, then it 
must determine how the valuation 
of the railways shall be made, and 
finally, it must determine what rates 
will yield the prescribed return upon 
the valuation. Many people seem 
to think that the return of 5% per 
cent. is a guarantee to each rail- 
road. This is not the case. What 
the law requires is that the. rates 
shall be so fixed as to yield a return 
of 5% per cent. upon the aggregate 
value of all the railways or in 
groups, at the discretion of the 
commission; and of course in pro- 
ducing an average return of 5% 
per cent. or 6 per cent. some roads 
will earn less than this, while some 
roads will earn more. 


The Grouping Question 


“Doubtless there will be much 
discussion as to the question of 


grouping. It seems to me that 
probably the simplest, the most nat- 
ural and most satisfactory plan 
would be to make three groups, 
consisting of the eastern lines, 
called the Official Classification ter- 
ritory; the southern lines, called 
the Southern Classification terri- 
tory, and the western lines, called 
the Western Classification territory. 
The way that the railroads 
have been constructed, that traffic 
has been developed, and that rates 
have been made in the past has 
resulted in constituting each of 
these a distinct territory. 

“Perhaps the most difficult prob- 
lem is presented by the situation 
in New England. If the railways 
of New England were to be made 
a separate group it would be neces- 
sary to advance their rates much 
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beyond the average in order to en- 
able them to earn the return pro- 
vided for by law. In other sections 
of the country the advances neces- 
sary probably would be more nearly 
uniform. Relatively large advances 
in New England would impose 
some hardship on the industries in 
that territory. The chief reason 
why the New England lines are in 
their present condition is that they 
have become practically a large 
terminal for the other railways of 
the country. It would seem that 
the best way to deal with the situa- 
tion in New England might be to 
leave the New England lines in the 
eastern group, make an advance in 
rates which would enable the rail- 
ways in this entire territory to earn 
the average prescribed by the law, 
and ‘then give the New England 
lines divisions of rates which would 
enable them to earn as a group the 
return as provided by the law. 


Valuation and Revenue 


What bankers and investors par- 
ticularly want to know is some- 
thing about railroad valuation as a 
basis of financing and the prospects 
for adequate revenue to assure suc- 
cessful rehabilitation and operation. 

“The valuation of the railways 
which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is required to make,” 
said Mr. Felton in this connection, 
“has not been finished, although 
most of the field work has been 
done and a number of ‘tentative’ 
valuations have been reported. The 
law authorizes the commission, in 
fixing rates until its valuation is 
finished, to give such consideration 
as may be proper to the property 
investment account of the carriers. 
It is generally recognized that the 
property investments of some car- 
riers do not accurately represent the 
investment which has been made in 
them. The property investment ac- 
count, however, is the best measure 
we have at present of the value of 
the railways as a whole. Further- 
more, we know what percentage 
the net operating income earned in 
the past has been of this account. 
In a majority of cases the tentative 
valuations of the railways which 
have reported have exceeded their 
property investment. It is reason- 
able, therefore, to assume that the 
valuation of the railways as a whole 
will exceed this amount. With this 
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information available it seems fair 
to conclude that the commission can 
with justice, both to the railways 
and the public, give great consid- 
eration to the property investment 
account in fixing rates until its 
valuation is finished, making cor- 
rections in a few cases where the 
property investment is clearly in 
excess of the real value. 

“One of the most difficult prob- 
lems to be solved in the immediate 
future will be that arising from the 
fact that the law provides that any 
railway which earns more than 6 
per cent. on its valuation must pay 
one half of the surplus into a gen- 
eral railroad contingent fund, which 
is to be owned and administered 
by the government. Until the valu- 
ation of each individual road is fin- 
ished it will be very hard to deter- 
mine whether the earnings of an 
individual railway are large enough 
to justify the government in taking 
part in its surplus earnings, and 
if so, how large a part. 

“While the new legislation has 
not by any means solved the rail- 
road problem, we have, I think, the 
right to hope and believe that the 
legislation will be administered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the same spirit in which 


it was passed by Congress, and 
with the object of promoting the 
purposes for which it is well known 


that Congress passed it. I think 
if this is done the new legislation 
will afford the means of solving 
the railroad problem under private 
management. At the time the legis- 
lation owas_ passed, however, 
not only was the financial situation 
of the railways themselves very 
precarious, owing to the fact that 
the net operating income did not 
amount to even one half of 6 per 
cent. upon the investment, but gen- 
eral financial conditions also were 
unfavorable. Because of the un- 
certainty as to how the law will be 
administered by the commission, 
and of unfavorable general finan- 
cial conditions, railroad bonds and 
stocks have continued to command 
prices in the market so low as to 
preclude the idea that the com- 
panies will be able in the near fu- 
ture to raise on their own credit 
vast amounts of new capital for 
providing additional facilities. The 
legislation provides for the loan by 
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the government of $300,000,000 to 
the railroad companies for a period 
of two years. Unfortunately, it 
will take at least $500,000,000 at 
present prices to buy merely the 
2,000 locomotives, 4,000 passenger 
cars and 100,000 freight cars 
which will be needed to replace 
those which should be scrapped in 
1920. The need for the commence- 
ment immediately is so pressing 
that the railway companies would 
be justified in asking Congress to 
provide for the loan of at least 
$500,000,000 additional. 

“While, however, both the trans- 
portation and financial conditions 
immediately confronting the coun- 
try are very unsatisfactory, 
general financial conditions un- 
doubtedly in course of time will 
improve. If, then, the law is fairly 
and wisely administered it seems 
to me that it should become prac- 
ticable for the railways to raise the 
new capital required to provide the 
facilities necessary to enable them 
to give the country good and ade- 
quate service.” 


The Labor Problem 


In Mr. Felton’s large and varied 
experience he has had very little 
trouble with his employees. It has 
been his policy to economize by 
eliminating unnecessary and un- 
profitable work rather than by 
minimizing wages. What he has to 
say about the labor problem is 
therefore especially interesting. 

“One part of the railroad prob- 
lem which the new legislation 
seemed for a time to have left 
entirely unsolved,” said Mr. Felton, 
“was the labor problem. The legis- 
lation provides for the creation of 
boards of adjustment for the set- 
tlement of labor controversies on 
which the employees and the com- 
panies shall be equally represented. 
It also provides for the creation of 
a Railroad Labor Board, three of 
whose members are to be appointed 
by the President of the United 
States to represent the public, three 
of whom are to represent the rail- 
way companies, and three the em- 
ployees. The law requires that con- 
troversies which are not settled by 
the board of adjustment be sub- 
mitted to the Railroad Labor 
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Board. The labor organizations 
oppose the entire railroad bill, and 
especially the provisions relating to 
the settlement of labor controver- 
sies. There were even intimations 
of a general railroad strike if the 
legislation was passed. Since it be- 
came a law, however, the labor or- 
ganizations have signified their in- 
tention to give its provisions a fair 
trial. 

“There seemed to be apprehen- 
sion on the part of many railway 
employees that the return to private 
operation would be followed im- 
mediately by general reductions of 
wages. No such reductions were 
contemplated, nor could they be 
made immediately, because until 
September 1, 1920, the carriers are 
prohibited by the new law from 
doing so. Meantime, the adjust- 
ment and arbitration machinery 
provided for by the law doubtless 
will be set up. Railway labor will 
be given an opportunity to present 
all its claims for higher wages. The 
law requires that in all controver- 
sies which may come before the 
Railroad Labor Board considera- 
tion shall be given to the wages 
paid for similar work in other in- 
dustries, to the cost of living, the 
hazards of employment, and all 
other factors that can reasonably 
be given weight. It is only fair to 
assume that the claims made by the 
different classes of railroad labor, 
and the evidence and arguments 
presented in support of them, will 
be given full and fair consideration. 
In that event there will be no good 
reason why labor shall not give 
efficient service, and why serious 
labor disturbances on the railways 
shall not be avoided. 

“It would be going too far to 
say that the new railroad legislation 
has furnished the solution of the 
railroad problem. It will have to 
be given a fair and full trial before 
we shall know what results it will 
produce. It is, however, undoubt- 
edly the best piece of railroad legis- 
lation ever enacted in, this country. 
If it is found to work badly in 
some respects it can always be 
amended, and there seems good 
reason for hoping and believing 
that its passage will prove to have 
been a long advance toward the 
solution of the problem.” 


Credit Problems and 
Acceptances 


Warning Against Tendency to Use the Trade Acceptance 
as a Revolving Credit—Present Methods Defeat Part of 
the Mission of the Acceptance, Which is to Limit the 
Assumption of Too Great a Liability by Any One Interest 


By D. C. Wills 


Chairman of the Board of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 


credit difficulties and prob- 

lems which have cropped up 

in the use of bankers’ and 
trade acceptances have their origin 
in the departure from one of the 
foundation principles of accept- 
ances. The principle to which I re- 
fer is that an acceptance, whether 
it be bankers’ or trade, is primarily 
intended to finance or represent a 
particular transaction, and whether 
it is permissible by law or not to 
do otherwise, a bankers’ acceptance 
should show on its face some defi- 
nite evidence of the transaction it 
purports to represent. 

While it may have been necessary 
during the war to finance certain 
revolving credits by the acceptance 
method, there is no reason now why 
we should not get back to the safe 
and historic method in acceptance 
practice. 

This paper will deal principally 
with the credit problems and abuses 
with respect to bankers’ acceptan- 
ces, although a reference to what is 
being done with trade acceptances 
may not be out of place 

I am very sorry to see finance 
companies of various sorts operat- 
ing and being organized to release 
the seller of goods not only from 
appearance on the instrument, but 
also from liability in the transac- 
tion. While this new method of 
financing is an acknowledgment of 
the liquidity and safety of the trade 
acceptance method, since trade ac- 
ceptances carry the ‘liability of the 
seller and also must show as a con- 
tingent responsibility in his finan- 
cial statement, it is an evidence of 
weakness in the situation to depart 
from a regular trade acceptance 
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form and method with all its safe- 
guards to a procedure wherein a 
finance or discount company, or 
whatever it is called, interjects it- 
self after the goods have left the 
hands of the producer and there- 
after becomes the supervisor, the 
holder of a trust receipt, the insurer, 
the collector, the banker, the mort- 
gagee, the advisor, and, incidentally, 
the broker, to pass on securities t> 
the public and the obligations to 
the banks. 

I am not offering any objection 
to any concern obtaining capital 
direct from the people provided that 
concern is engaged in legitimate 
and necessary business and will be 
competently and honestly managed. 
In fact, I think the people them- 
selves could well afford to invest 
direct in some of the promising 
new enterprises of the country, 
even though at some risk to their 
capital, rather than engage in the 
extravagant buying of luxuries. 

The objection that is offered is to 
that part of the business of the 
companies mentioned that consists 
in “beating the devil around the 
stump” in order to make a tech- 
nically eligible piece of presumably 
commercial paper, and in doing so 
ignores, overlooks or repudiates the 
principles which the better banking 
judgment of the United States has 
been trying to have govern in those 
instruments and represent actual 
sales. 

The purpose in creating this sort 
of paper is to use it as a basis for 
obtaining credit, coupled with the 
intimation that rediscounting credit 
of the Federal reserve bank may 
be extended on instruments of this 
character when offered by a mem- 
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ber bank. Should it not occur to 
those who suggest a procedure ot 
that kind that in the finality the 
currency of the country is issued 
on the security of the rediscounts 
at the Federal reserve bank? 

Unofficially, and acting solely in 
a personal capacity as a citizen of 
the United States, I much preier 
to see the currency based upon a 
different class of promises-to-pay 
than those where the seller of goods 
has absolved himself of responsi- 
bility by conveying it for a sub- 
stantial consideration to a finance 
company which is neither a pro- 
ducer, seller, nor buyer of goods. 

Part of the mission of a trade 
acceptance is to proclaim the trans- 
action and thereby place limitation, 
through publicity, on the assump- 
tion of too great a liability by any 
one interest. This exerts a very 
wholesome influence on both trade 
and finance, and inability and un- 
willingess to finance actual sales by 
that method must be either a re- 
flection on the actuality of the sales, 
the inability of the acceptor to pay 
at maturity, or the fear of the seller 
to assume or show the contingent 
liability. 

I see evidence occasionally of a 
tendency to use the trade accept- 
ance for a revolving credit; that is, 
where goods are sold on long time, 
or, rather, covering a long period 
of payment. A seller will take, say, 
a three months’ acceptance for the 
total amount of the sale in order 
to make it eligible for rediscount 
at the Federal reserve bank, and at 
the maturity of the acceptance will 
receive the payment that is due 
under the terms of sale at that 
period, obtaining a trade accept- 
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ance for another period for the 
balance due. These sales some- 
times cover as long as nine months 
or a year, so that there might 
be two renewals’ with partial 
payment. It is my judgment that 
this is an erroneous method, and 
that the seller should obtain three 
or four acceptances for the amounts 
due according to contract, these 
acceptances to mature when the 
buver expects to make payment in 
full according to the terms of pur- 
chase. 

Making a forced eligibility of 
paper for the Federal reserve bank 
is not helping the situation. Com- 
mercial paper in the Federal re- 
serve bank is supposed to be 
self-liquidating. Users of trade 
acceptances should cooperate by 
discontinuing any practice that 
makes the acceptance other than a 
self-liquidating instrument. 


Eligible Paper in the 
Making 


Banks are permitted to discount 
paper that runs for a longer time 
than three months, even though it 
be not eligible at the Federal re- 


serve bank; but as the longer time 
acceptances in their files approach 
maturity they do become eligible. 
This is anything but a bad situa- 
tion, and results in a bank having 
paper constantly coming into the 


eligible class. Thus a bank is not 
tempted to use too much of the 
funds of the Federal reserve bank 
at one time, but is protected with 
self-liquidating maturities that are 
coming into eligibility. In the field 
of bankers’ acceptances, as well as 
in the trade acceptance domain, we 
see the effort made to make a lon 
time revolving credit have the ap- 
pearance of a short time definite 
credit. 
Away back in February, 1918, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York set out the views of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in a memoran- 
dum concerning the developing of 
a modern and efficient system of 
American bankers’ acceptances. In 
the introduction to this memoran- 
dum the Board made the statement 
that it did not wish to adopt or 
issue inflexible regulations unless 
absolutely necessary. The Board 
pointed out that we were competing 
in the acceptance field with other 
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countries which have no legal re- 
strictions, in which sound business 
judgment, guided from time to time 
by the central banks of these coun- 
tries, constitutes the unwritten, but 
none the less rigid, law, and sug- 
gested to the banks of the country 
that they assist in seeing that obser- 
vation of these principles might be 
obtained voluntarily without re- 
quiring inflexible rules. The Board 
also pointed out that, unless the 
bankers did cooperate in this man- 
ner, many transactions (unobjec- 
tionable as long as they are engaged 
in for legitimate purposes and with- 
in reasonable limits) will have to be 
barred because strict regulations do 
not admit of discrimination. 

Is it possible that we in America 
cannot confine ourselves to the 
soundest methods and the best eth- 
ics in respect to the use of bankers’ 
acceptances, or will it be necessary, 
in order to avoid abuses, that strict 
regulations will have to be issued? 


Berton Braley says: 


“You may scout and you may hound me, 

But you cannot get around me, 

Not with all your brilliant sophistry and 
tact; 

If you try it, I will jar you. 

Ah, you ask: ‘Well, then, who are you?’ 

I’m the Obvious, the Economic Fact!” 

The fundamental principle of the 
bankers’ acceptance is that the 
banker lends his credit as dis- 
tinguished from his funds for a 
commission and for the purpose of 
financing a specified transaction, 
either an export, an import, the 
domestic shipment of goods, or the 
warehousing of goods already sold 
or shortly to be sold. The length 
of the credit should be only a time 
sufficient to cover the entire trans- 
action. 

The revolving credits, or, in other 
words, the granting of acceptance 
credits for ninety day periods, with 
the privilege of from one to eight or 
twelve renewals for ninety days 
each, were perhaps the first step in 
the wrong direction. Since then the 
abuses have multiplied, and bills of 
certain concerns are_ invariably 
drawn for ninety days, although the 
transaction, as I understand it, does 
not in most cases take more than 
twenty days to complete and put 
the funds in the hands of the ship- 
pers. 

Only the other day I ran across 
two bills drawn by one of the big 
companies in this country and 
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scheduled as being based upon the 
domestic shipment of the goods this 
concern deals ine The acceptances 
were dated January 26, due ninety 
days after sight, and probably fif- 
teen days at the outside would have 
been required to consummate the 
transaction. 


Readily Marketable 
Staples 


The very broad. definition of 
“readily marketable staples” in- 
cludes goods and articles that only 
the broadest construction would 
put in the class of readily market- 
able staples. This is partly due to 
the fact that under Section 13 of 
the Federal Reserve Act member 
banks may accept drafts or bills of 
exchange growing out of transac- 
tions involving the importation or 
exportation of goods, or which 
grow out of transactions involving 
the domestic shipment of goods pro- 
vided shipping documents convey- 
ing or securing title are attached at 
the time of acceptance, or which are 
secured at the time of acceptance 
by warehouse receipt or other such 
document conveying or securing 
title covering readily marketable 
staples; but, under the Regulations 
of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Series 1917, which are still in effect, 
open market purchases of bankers’ 
acceptances eligible under Section 
14 of the Federal Reserve Act may 
cover the shipment of goods be- 
tween the United States and any 
foreign country; the shipment of 
goods within the United States pro- 
vided the bill at the time of its 
acceptance is accompanied by ship- 
ping documents; the storage with- 
in the United States of readily 
marketable goods, provided the ac- 
ceptor of the bill is secured by 
warehouse, terminal, or other sim- 
ilar receipt, or the storage within 
the United States of goods which 
have been actually sold, provided 
the acceptor of the bill is secured 
by the pledge of such goods. While 
it appears that a member bank, 
under Section 13, may not make 
an acceptance based upon the stor- 
age of goods other than readily 
marketable staples, nevertheless 
“readily marketable goods” are a 
proper basis for acceptances of non- 
member banks which Federal re- 
serve banks may purchase in the 
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open market. The result has been 
that the storage of goods of all 
kinds even has been financed under 
bankers’ acceptance credits. 

I am quite confident that many 
of the commodities that would 
answer a correct interpretation of 
“readily marketable staples’ have 
been stored and financed under 
bankers’ acceptance credits, for the 
purpose of holding the goods for 
speculation. This is something that 
conservatism and sound business 
judgment could hardly sanction. 

I believe that because of the 
abuses it will perhaps be necessary 
to abolish the storage of goods or 
staples under bankers’ acceptance 
credits, or else bring the instrument 
when covering such transactions 
under very rigid control; also that 
it may be necessary to abolish the 
broad transactions permitted under 
the import and export bills, which 
permit the entering into acceptance 
credits without the identification of 
the specific goods covered by the 
bill. The ruling of the Board on 
this subject reads as follows: 


“It is held that goods may be 
purchased and shipped subse- 
quent to the time of, the first 
acceptance, provided that there 
is definite bona fide contract 
for the shipment of the goods 
within a specified and reason- 
able time.” 


There is also a ruling, “Identifica- 
tion of Specific Goods,” which reads 
as follows: 

“Held not to be necessary 
that the specific goods covered 
by an acceptance based upon an 
import or export transaction 
must be identified at the time 
of the acceptance.” 


That the Board has great faith 
in the conservatism and sound busi- 
ness judgment of our bankers is 
evidenced by a ruling, “Good Faith 
a Test.” It is quoted as follows: 


“Good faith must be relied 
upon to a large extent in de- 
termining whether an accept- 
ance is based upon a transac- 
tion involving the importation 
or exportation of goods.” 

This rule is followed by one en- 
titled “Banks May Ask Assur- 
ances,” which reads: 

“Member banks may best 


protect themselves in determin- 
ing whether acceptances are 


based upon the exportation or 
importation of goods by stipu- 
lating the right at times to ask 
for substantiation of assur- 
ances from a customer.” 


While the right of banks to make 
acceptances covering the ‘exporta- 
tion or importation of goods is what 
is known as an open right, I think 
we are far enough away from war 
conditions to have thé transactions 
identified on the instrument. The 
best method I know of identifica- 
tion is to have it show on the bill; 
for instance: “This acceptance is 
based on the importation of (so 
much) silk from Japan via Steamer 
So-and-So” ; or “This acceptance is 
vased on the exportation of steel 
bars to London as per shipping 
document number So-and-So dated 
So-and-So.” 

It is my judgment, too, that wher- 
ever possible (and only in very ex- 
ceptional cases it is impossible) the 
title to the goods should remain in 
the hands of the bank making the 
acceptance. This latter observation 
applies to both foreign and domes- 
tic acceptances. 

While under the law the accept- 
ing bank in domestic acceptances is 
only required to be secured at the 
time of the acceptance by a ship- 
ping document or warehouse re- 
ceipt, at the same time, to avoid du- 
plication in credit and to prevent 
the same security being the basis 
of more than one bill, banks in some 
form or other should retain title 
to the goods. The fact that banks 
have parted with title to the goods 
after acceptance has resulted in 
the ease with which bankers’ accept- 
ances in many cases have been used 
as a way of securing an additional 
line of credit. The liquidation of 


the transaction covered by the ac- 
ceptance has not been connected up 
with the liquidation of the accept- 
ance itself in these revolving credit 
transactions and acceptance credit 
lines. 

Perhaps it will be concluded that 
the insistence on identifying the 
acceptance with the actual tran- 
saction being finamced is a very nar- 
row construction of the use of ac- 
ceptances. However, let it be said 
again that the acceptance was not 
intended to furnish an additional 
line of credit to a borrower. Hayv- 
ing pointed out to you that it is 
being used to a certain extent for 
that purpose and that such an abuse 
may lead to proportions that will 
seriously discredit acceptances, it is 
my judgment that we may better 
be narrow and be safe than be so 
broad as to lose all the confidence 
that has been built up in America 
in the acceptance method. 

The next few months will likely 
disclose whether or not it may be 
necessary to prevent the abuses of 
the acceptance method by a change 
in law and in strictness in regula- 
tions, or whether the users and 
makers of acceptances will them- 
selves see the desirability of follow- 
ing the ethical practices established 
and proved through the experience 
of other countries over a_ long 
period. 

The situation is capable of being 
corrected and can be corrected by 
the voluntary action of those in- 
terested, prompted by a business 
conscience that will sacrifice an im- 
mediate and an apparent personal 
advantage for the permanent well- 
being of the nation’s business and 
banking. If this opportunity be 
postponed or ignored, regulation 
and law will do it instead. 


Private Banks in Indiana 
By S. G. PHILLIPS 


President Alexandria Bank of Alexandria, Ind. 


The laws governing private banks 
and bankers doing business in the 
state of Indiana are very rigid and 
good laws. They place the private 
bank under the same rules as those 
governing incorporated banks, in- 
cluding examinations, loan restric- 
tions, etc. Were it generally known 


that such is the case, together with 
the personal responsibility of the 
stockholders, even the officials at 
Washington would be less arbitrary 
and more liberal in granting privi- 
leges such as are offered incorpo- 
rated banks. This point should be 
at once brought to their notice. 


Spring Meeting of the Executive Council 


HE final program has been 
completed for the spring 
meeting of the Executive 
Council of the American 
Bankers Association, to be held at 
the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. 
C., the week of April 26. 

As outlined, the program provides 
for meetings of the numerous com- 
mittees Monday and Tuesday fore- 
noons, April 26 and 27. Sessions 
of the Executive Council are to be 
held Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday forenoons. 

It will be observed that the after- 
noons have been left entirely clear 
for social features. These comprise 
the following: Monday afternoon, 
“getting acquainted”; Tuesday af- 
ternoon, golf tournament, qualify- 
ing round of eighteen holes. The 
players will qualify in divisions of 
four. A prize will be given to the 
player making the best gross score 
in the qualifying round. Putting 
contest for ladies, 2to5 p.m. An 
exhibition of fancy shooting by 
Annie Oakley, 4.30 p. M. 

Wednesday afternoon, racing 
matinee; evening, family dinner at 
7.30 P. M. 

Thursday afternoon, first round 
of match play in all divisions. Putt- 
ing contest for ladies, 2 to 5 Pp. M. 
Tea and dancing at the club house. 
In the evening, moving pictures. 

Friday afternoon, final round of 
match play in all divisions. Putt- 
ing contest for ladies with a prize 
for the lowest score. 

President R. S. Hawes has named 
the golf committee for the Pine- 
hurst tournament as follows: Craig 
B. Hazlewood, Chicago, chairman ; 
J. Fletcher Farrell, New York, vice- 
chairman; Charles H. Sabin, New 
York; Harry J. Haas, Philadelphia ; 
John G. Lonsdale, St. Louis. Don- 
ald Ross, who is one of the best 
qualified golf men in the United 
States is cooperating with the golf 
committee in all arrangements of 
the tournament. Eight or nine cups 
are to be given as trophies. 

The arrangements for the busi- 
ness program indicate a most im- 
portant meeting and it is expected 
that practically a full attendance of 
Council members will be on hand. 
The Pinehurst Outlook, in a recent 
issue, has the following on the 
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spring meeting. ‘The italics are the 
Outlook’s. 

“Perhaps the bankers do not 
know it, but they have elected to 
come to Pinehurst during the love- 
liest season of the year. The Pine- 
hurst season begins in November. 
It ends in May, and if we were 
asked which is the most delight- 
ful month of all on the Pinehurst 
calendar we should unhesitatingly 
say April. November and April 
are the best months to enjoy Pine- 
hurst, because the town is not 
crowded. The height of the season 
finds more entertaining, more social 


activity, more of the bustle, splen- 
dor and whirl of the mob, but for 
downright enjoyment there is no 
time like the early and late season. 
The golf links are not crowded. The 
weather is superb. Pinehurst ha- 
bitués are fast realizing this. Ask 
the old timers. They know.” 

The “spring tonic” special carry- 
ing the bankers of the mid-west to 
the spring meeting will leave Chi- 
cago at noon on April 23. At least 
200 passengers are expected, includ- 
ing the additions from St. Louis and 
Cincinnati. 


The Entrance to the Carolina 
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Rediscountin g and the Federal 
Reserve Discount Rate 


By Edwin Walter Kemmerer 


Professor of Economics and Finance, Princeton University 


the enactment of the Federal 

reserve law, rediscounting at 

Federal reserve banks was 
thought of as a recourse which 
member banks would avail them- 
selves of only to obtain temporary 
funds in times of emergency. 
Three types of emergency were 
thought of as justifying rediscount- 
ing at Federal reserve banks. They 
were: (1) a strained money market 
throughout the country threatening 
panicky conditions; (2) strong sea- 
sonal demand for money like those 
that recur commonly at the crop 
moving period, the period of the 
“spring revival” or quarterly settle- 
ment dates like the first days of 
January, April, July, and October ; 
and (3) abnormally strong de- 
mands upon a particular bank or 
the banks in a particular community 
arising out of purely local condi- 
tions. 

In each of the above cases‘ the 
need, it was supposed, would be a 
temporary one, the paper redis- 
counted would be short-time, self- 
liquidating commercial and produce 
paper and acceptances; and the re- 
discount rate would be, as it usually 
had been at the central banks of 
Europe, somewhat above the mar- 
ket rate of discount. In a word, 
rediscounting was to be an occa- 
sional recourse for temporary funds 
in times of emergency, not a regu- 
lar recourse for permanent funds. 
These views were embodied in the 
Federal Reserve Act as originally 
passed in December, 1913. 

Originally there was no provision 
in the Federal Reserve Act for the 
fifteen-day loan collateraled by gov- 
ernment securities that today con- 
stitutes by far the largest single 
kind of advance made by Federal 
reserve banks. Of course in 1913 
it was not expected that the Federal 
reserve banks would to any appre- 
ciable extent make loans on the 


[: the discussions that led up to 


security of the government debt. 
In fact such a thing at that time 
would have been impossible, for 
when the Federal Reserve Act was 
passed our total interest-bearing 
national debt was only $967,000,000, 
of which approximately $736,000,- 
000 were pledged by national banks 
with the Government as security 
for circulation.’ 

Under these circumstances there 
was some concern as to how the 
Federal reserve banks could use 
their funds in normal times. The 
solution of the difficulty was sup- 
posed to be found in section four- 
teen of the Act authorizing the 
Federal reserve banks to carry on 
certain kinds of open-market opera- 
tions, either at home or abroad. 
These operations, it was expected, 
would provide a profitable method 
of utilizing otherwise idle funds in 
times of easy money. They would 
also give the Federal reserve banks 
a means of more effectively con- 
trolling the movement of gold into 
and out of the country, and of 
making their discount rate “effec- 
tive” in cases where the market 
should refuse to follow their lead 
in raising the discount rate. 


The Pre-War Discount 
Rate 


Up to the time the United States 
entered the war the Federal reserve 
bank’s rediscount rate exercised 
very little influence upon the Amer- 
ican money market. Federal re- 
serve bank rediscounts were neg- 
ligible in amount, and the Federal 
reserve banks depended largely 
upon open market operations for 
their income. The total bills dis- 
counted for member banks held in 
the portfolios of all twelve Federal 
reserve banks on March 23, 1917, 
for example, amounted to only 
$18,473,000 and the total bills 
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bought in the open market to $87.- 
798,000. 

There were several reasons why 
the member banks made few calls 
on the Federal reserve banks for 
rediscount during America’s pre- 
war period. In addition to the facts 
that a large part of our bankers 
did not understand the rediscount 
facilities offered by the newly cre- 
ated Federal reserve banks, and 
that among the few who did under- 
stand them a substantial proportion 
entertained a _ strong prejudice 
against rediscounting of any kind, 
there was the fact that the period 
from December 1914 to the Spring 
of 1917 was one of very cheap 
money in the United States. For 
this period the average rates by 
quarters were as follows :* 


Interest and Discount Rates in New York 
December, 1914 to April, 1917 


Call 
Rates, 


Stock 


Exchange Paper 


4.35 


1914 
December 
1915 
Ist Quarter.... 
2d Quarter.... 
3d Quarter.... 
4th Quarter.... 
1916 
Ist Quarter.... 
2d Quarter.... 
3d Quarter.... 
4th Quarter. . 
1917 
Ist Quarter.... 


S $888 8385 


There were two fundamental 
reasons for the low market rates 
of this period for call loans and for 
short-time commercial paper. They 
were: (1) The great reduction in 
the legal cash reserve requirements 
of national banks and other mem- 
ber banks brought about by the 

*See table and chart of interest rates in 
the United States 1913-1918 in Kemmerer, The 


War and the Interest Rate, American Eco- 
nomic Review, Supplement, March, 1919, pp. 


102-103. 


60-90 F.R.B. 
Day 60-00 
Two- Day 
Name Com. 
Paper 
3.38 5.71 
2.01 3.66 
1.96 3.68 
1.81 3.36 
1.88 3.11 
1.89 3.12 
2.45 3.28 
2.75 3.70 
3.39 3.58 
| | 
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Federal Reserve law; and (2) the 
large influx of gold into the country 
resulting from the heavy excess of 
our merchandise exports over im- 
ports in our trade with belligerent 
Europe. Although the year 1914 
witnessed an excess of gold ex- 
ports over imports of $165,000,000, 
the period from January 1, 1915, to 
March 31, 1917, showed an excess 
of gold imports over exports of 


$1,193,000,000. 


“Market Outside of 
the Bank’”’ 


Throughout this whole period the 
market discount rates were low and 
the rates of the Federal reserve 
banks ruled higher than the market 
rates; the market therefore had 
little recourse to the Federal reserve 
banks. As they say in’ Europe, 
when such a situation exists as re- 
gards a central bank, “the market 
was outside of the bank.” Al- 


though this period preceding our ~ 


entrance into the war was one of 
currency and credit expansion in 
the United States that expansion 
did not, to any extent, result from 
Federal reserve loans and dis- 
counts. 


Effect of War Loans 


With our entrance into the war, 
and the inauguration of a policy of 
extensive loan floatation on the 
part of the Federal Government, 
through the active cooperation of 
the Federal reserve system, an en- 
tirely new situation arose with re- 
gard to the relation of the Federal 
reserve banks’ discount rates and 
the American. money market. We 
insisted on selling our bonds at par 
and at the same time we fixed rates 
of interest on them substantially 
below the natural market rate for 
such securities when offered in such 
large quantities. As soon as the 
respective loan drives, with their 
strong appeals to war patriotism, 
were over, the bonds went below 
par; and the natural upward move- 
ment of interest rates, resulting 
from world-wide destruction of 


capital at a time when the demands 
for capital were greatly increasing, 
tended to force these bonds to con- 
tinually lower market values. 

One of the principal devices for 
encouraging the purchase of war 


bonds and certificates of indebted- 
ness in large quantities by the pub- 
lic and by the banks, and of holding 
up their prices, was a liberal dis- 
count policy on the part of the 
Federal reserve banks. The public 
were strongly urged, as acts of 
patriotic duty and also of good 
business, to borrow of their banks 
and buy Liberty Bonds, often in 
amounts out of all proportion to 
present or prospective savings. 
Loans were made with little or no 
margin on notes collateraled by the 
bonds being purchased, and at the 
same rates of interest as those paid 
by the bonds. Banks could afford 
to make such loans, in fact they 
usually realized a profit in doing so, 
because the proceeds of the sale of 
the bonds were usually left by the 
Government on deposit at the banks 
selling them for at least several 
weeks’ time at a low rate of inter- 
est. Such government deposits re- 
quired no legal reserve. When at 
length the government called for 
the funds the banks could readily 
obtain the wherewithal for meeting 
the Government’s call by borrow- 
ing of their Federal reserve bank 
on their own fifteen-day note col- 
lateraled by their customers’ bond- 
secured notes or by rediscounting 
these customers’ notes. The Fed- 
eral reserve banks were exceedingly 
liberal in their policy of making 
such loans and of renewing them, 
and they fixed for them prefer- 
entially low discount and interest 
rates—rates sufficiently below those 
paid by the bank's customers 
usually to cover the bank’s over- 
head and yield it some profit on the 
transaction. These loans by the 
Federal reserve bank were renewed 
again and again without difficulty. 
The preferentially low rates on 
such loans led many business con- 
cerns to hold back their commer- 
cial paper and borrow on the secur- 
ity of government bonds and 
certificates of indebtedness for or- 
dinary business needs. 


The Rate Situation 


The following average figures 
will briefly summarize the discount 
rate situation as illustrated by one 
Federal reserve district, namely, 
that of New York. Essentially the 
same story would be told by the 
other eleven districts. 


Interest and Discount Rates in New York 
April, 1917 to January 1, 1920 
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1917 
2d Quarter.... 3.30 4.73 4.00 3.00° 
3d Quarter.... 3.66 4.91 4.00 3.00 
4th Quarter.... 3.60 5.44 4.05 3.05 
1918 
Ist Quarter.... 4.63 5.70 4.50 3.50 
2d Quarter.... 4.44 5.88 4.74 3.97 
3d Quarter.... 5.64 5.91 4.75 4.00 
4th Quarter.... 5.72 5.93 4.75 4.00 
1919 
Ist Quarter.... 4.98 5.28 4.75 4.00 
2d Quarter.... 5.73 5.42 4.75 4.00 
3d Quarter.... 5.94 5.39 4.75 4.00 
4th Quarter.... 8.87 5.58 4.75 4.37 


" *Established for the first time, May 22d. 


The all-important point to note 
in comparing the above table with 
that given on the preceding’ page 
is that, whereas before our entrance 
into the war the Federal reserve 
discount rate ruled higher than the 
market rate, since that time they 
have ruled much lower than the 
market rate. In other words, 
whereas before our entrance into 
the war “the market was outside 
of the Federal reserve banks” since 
then “the market has been inside 
the Federal reserve banks.” 

Obviously when the Federal re- 
serve bank rates are lower than the 
market rates, borrowing of Federal 
reserve banks with the resulting 
expansion of deposit currency and 
l‘ederal reserve notes becomes 
profitable and is thereby encour- 
aged. Here then was a discount 
policy that greatly expanded our 
circulating media—bank deposits 
and Federal reserve notes—and 
forced down the reserve percentages 
held by Federal reserve banks, with- 
out directly increasing the supply of 
economic goods that the country so 
much needed. It, of course, boosted 
veneral prices. If, for example, a 
man bought in this way $10,000 
worth of Liberty Bonds, borrowing 
the funds to pay for them of his 
bank, with little or no margin, and 
if he went on spending as before, 
letting his bank “carry him on his 
loan,” and if the bank passed his 
note on by way of a rediscount to 
its Federal reserve bank, the ulti- 
mate result was an increase in de- 
posit currency purchasing power of 
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something like $10,000 which was 
turned over to the Government, and 
a reduction in the Federal reserve 
bank’s percentage of gold reserve 
to demand liabilities, but no imme- 
diate decrease in the funds of the 
bond buyer or of his bank. 


Government Competition 


These additional funds placed in 
the hands of the Government 
strengthened its competing power 
in the market for supplies and the 
increased competition thereby made 
possible for the same supply of 
goods forced prices up. Higher 
prices in their turn forced econo- 
mies in consumption on the part of 
those whose incomes were fixed or 
advanced less rapidly than the cost 
of living, and this fact released 
labor and other supplies from pri- 
vate consumption for government 
needs. 

This low discount rate policy of 
the Federal reserve banks moti- 
vated largely by the desire to keep 
interest rates down and _ release 
funds for war purposes is an im- 
portant factor in the explanation 
of why the member banks of the 
Federal reserve system on Febru- 
ary 27, 1920—the latest date for 
which figures are available at this 
writing—had discounted with their 
Federal reserve banks for the crea- 
tion of legal reserve deposits $2.- 
454,000,000 of paper (of which 
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$1,573,000,000 were secured by 
Government war _ obligations), 
while the total amount due them 
on reserve accounts was $1,872,- 
000,000, showing that the member 
banks had borrowed from the Fed- 
eral reserve banks on that date 
every dollar of their legal reserve 
and 31 per cent. in addition. This 
policy was one of the chief factors 
in the great expansion of bank de- 
posits and of Federal reserve notes 
that for nearly three years has been 
boosting up the country’s price 
level, for it was by means of this 
mechanism that we pumped into 
circulation a substantial part of our 
inflated war-time currency—bank 
deposits and Federal reserve notes. 


Inflation Process Must 
Be Reversed 


If the policies of low discount 
rates at the Federal reserve banks, 
preferential rates for war paper, 
and great liberality in responding 
to the requests of banks for loans 
have resulted, as they clearly have, 
in inflating our circulation, reduc- 
ing bank reserves, loading up 
our commercial banks with vast 
quantities of government paper, 
and raising our price level, it logic- 
ally follows that a reversal of these 
policies will tend to correct these 
evils. Our discount rate must go 
up still farther and stay up for some 
time if we are to have that credit 
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and currency contraction that is 
necessary in order to reduce the 
price level sufficiently to stabilize 
our credit situation and to make 
our bank reserves adequate for the 
loads they are to carry. 

Rediscounts by Federal reserve 
banks should be granted less freely 
in the future and with increasing 
discrimination against banks which 
are using their own funds ex- 
tensively in speculative activities. 
and against banks that have bor- 
rowed from the [Federal reserve 
banks abnormally large amounts in 
proportion to their reserve require- 
ments. To an increasing degree 
the Federal reserve banks should 
discriminate against loans collater- 
aled by the Government debt and 
in favor of short-time, self-liquidat- 
ing commercial and produce paper. 
Cautiously but firmly the Federal 
reserve banks should be made more 
liquid, have their reserves strength- 
ened and should return to the sound 
ideals that guided the founders of 
the Federal reserve system in 
drafting the Act of 1913. Such a 
policy will unfortunately work 
some hardship, but this is one of the 
prices we must pay for our much 
desired reduction in the cost of liv- 
ing, and for the stabilizing of our 
credit situation. The Federal re- 
serve authorities are acting wisely 
in pushing up the discount rate at 
this time and the banking com- 
munity should support them in a 
strong discount policy. 


Foreign Trade Protests Heeded 


FOLLOWING forceful presenta- 

tion of a protest on the part of 
the American Bankers Asssociation 
and other organizations interested 
in foreign trade against the pro- 
posed drastic cut in appropriations 
for the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Congressional 
action was taken to make the new 
appropriation for the bureau prac- 
tically the same as it is for the pres- 
ent fiscal year. The organizations 
appeared through a committee at a 
hearing before the Senate Commit- 


tee on Commerce on March 12. 
The protesting committee urged 
that the full estimate submitted by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce be granted. This 
estimate was for a_ considerably 
larger sum than the present appro- 
priation, which sum, it was felt, 
could be well expended in extend- 
ing useful activities of the bureau. 
The committee argued that, in any 
case, the amount of the ap- 
propriation for the present fiscal 
year should not be reduced. The 
committee consisted of E. H. Hux- 


ley, representing the National For- 
eign Trade Council and the Rubber 
Association of America; O. K. 
Davis, secretary of the National 
Foreign Trade Council; George H. 
Richards, The Merchants Associa- 
tion of New York; Dr. John White, 
National Association of Credit 
Men; Nathan B. Williams, Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers; Otto Wilson, Tanners’ Coun- 
cil of the United States; and 
William F. Collins, secretary Com- 
merce and Marine Committee. 
American Bankers Association. 


To Build, or Not to BuildP 


Disadvantages of Erecting a New Bank Building Under Present 
Conditions Weighed Against Possible Benefits to be Secured— 
Many Pitfalls to be Avoided and Precautions to be Taken 


[Mr. Bossom has been retained 
to take charge of the Bank Build- 
ing and Equipment Section of the 
JouRNAL with the definite intention 
of getting an expert who could not 
only continue the monthly articles 
of general interest to all bankers, 
but who could also make it of real 
practical value to the individual 
banker with a “building problem.” 

An “Answers to Questions” col- 
umn will from now on be intro- 
duced and all members of the Asso- 
ciation are invited to ask questions 
regarding their new buildings, al- 
terations, equipment, security vault 
work, real estate, etc. Inquiries 
should be sent to the JoURNAL OF 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 5 Nassau Street, New York, 
attention of Mr. Alfred C. Bossom, 
New Building and Equipment Sec- 
tion. All questions of general inter- 
est will be answered in the column, 
but those of a local or personal char- 
acter will be replied to direct. It ts 
hoped that members will take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. ] 


HE most perplexing question 
to a banker in congested 
quarters today is, “Shall I 
or shall I not build? If I 
must, how should I proceed ?” 

Never in the history of American 
banking has there been such activity 
in every department, and the out- 
look is that this development will 
continue and increase. This has 
resulted in practically every bank 
becoming badly overcrowded, both 
in its own working quarters and in 
the accommodation it provides for 
the public. 

The activity of the last five years 
has made it obligatory upon almost 
every banker to either rearrange 
his existing quarters, add to them, 
or to get a new home for his bank. 
But is this the time to do it? 

We have slowly climbed the hill 
of increasing costs and labor dif- 


By Alfred C. Bossom 


ficulties, but today are about on the 
edge of the plateau of this condi- 


Philadelphia shows an example of a 

bank taking the rear of its site and 

leasing the front portion, until such 

time as it can expand. Alfred C. Bos- 
som, Architect 
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tion. It is conceded by the best 
financial minds, I believe, that we 
have about reached the limit of ris- 
ing costs, but the time when the 
receding action will commence is 
beyond the horizon. Any possible 
reduction at best appears a long 
way off. Unquestionably there will 
be variations upwards and down- 
wards in the cost of different com- 
modities, but the average will in 
all probability remain about con- 
stant. 

In arriving at a conclusion re- 
garding a new building the condi- 
tions to be faced are, the cost of 
construction today in relation to 
the cost at some future date, the 
difficulties that strikes or other un- 
trollable delays may introduce in 
relation to the benefits that may ac- 
crue to the bank by having a new 
building now instead of later. 

Construction in the last analysis 
is dependent upon the labor cost, 
which in turn is governed by the 
number of men there are available 
to supply the demand. The actual 
raw material in the building—that 
is, timber on the stump, rock in the 
quarry, sand in the pit—does not 
represent in total more than 5 per 
cent. of the total cost of any work, 
the remaining 95 per cent. consti- 
tuting salaries paid to workers. 

Over twelve million men were 
eliminated from the world during 
the great war. These were all of 
the producing age, that is, from 
the period of life when nominally 
they would do real physical work, 
as mechanics, laborers, etc. Since 
the midde of 1914 practically all 
construction to meet peaceful de- 
mands has been either held up, or 
so curtailed as to be negligible 
but during this same period, in 
spite of the colossal mdan-power 
loss due to war, the general popu- 
lation of the world has increased 
very materially, and nothing has 
been done to care for this. There 
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are today in the United States no 
less than six hundred thousand 
homes for families urgently needed, 
as there are over three million peo- 
ple requiring such homes. This 
demand must be supplied. 

The United States in the past 
has largely recruited its mechanics 
and laborers for the building trades 
from Europe. The actual battle 
loss of our own people was less 
than any other great power, but a 
tremendous number of men went 
back to their own countries to fight 
and they are very slow in returning. 
This may be due partially to Euro- 
pean legislation, or a desire to re- 
main with their families, or again 
to their objections to prohibition, 
but the result is that we have a 
great and growing demand for con- 
struction work, and only a limited 
supply of workers with which to 
fill it. Unquestionably it will take 
at least five years to catch up with 
the demand, and it may take ten, 
no matter how hard everything is 
pressed. Therefore. in conformity 


with that greatest of economic laws, 
supply and demand, it is absolutely 
safe to reckon that the cost of con- 
struction will not go down for a 
long period. 
There have been many unreason- 
able demands made by unionized 
labor, material contractors, etc., but 
there now is a great public senti- 
ment crystallizing rapidly in an ef- 
fort to stabilize production. Gov- 
ernor Allen of Kansas with his 
“Court of Industrial Relations” has 
taken a great step towards reason- 
ableness. New York City has’prac- 
tically concluded an arrangement 
between its mechanics and master 
builders to refrain from _ strikes, 
lockouts, or sympathetic strikes for 
a period of one year at least. 
Mayor Hylan has called together 
a grand conference of all the ma- 
terial contractors, labor representa- 
tives, master builders, loaning insti- 
tutions, etc., with the object of 
stabilizing conditions, and from all 
quarters of the country, Ohio, 
Texas, California, etc., reports con- 


This bank building in New Jersey, now under construction, has been made 
severely plain with the object of making the work easy and quick to produce. 
Alfred C. Bossom, Architect 


When the ground floor is not large 

enough a stair-case can often be con- 

structed so that the second floor can be 

used without making very large altera- 

tions. An example m the upper part of 
New York 


tinue to come in of this effort to 
get things to a basis, not necessaril\ 
of low cost, but of a stabilized na- 
ture so that the contractor may 
estimate what the work will cost 
and the owner can be assured of 
completion of his building. 

The banker, therefore, is con- 
fronted with the condition that if 
he waits he will almost certainly 
have to pay the same price for his 
building in five years’ time, and 
during the interval be getting more 
crowded and congested, and in con- 
sequence compelled to handle his 
work at greater expense to himself 
and give decidedly less satisfaction 
to his clients. But if he goes ahead 
at this time, although he will pay 
quite double what he would have 
paid for his building in 1914, and he 
will have to face the fact that con- 
struction work will be relatively 
slow, due to the conditions men- 
tioned, he will have the better quar- 
ters to work in, and he will give the 
additional satisfaction to his cus- 
tomers and will get the added ad- 
vantage that the advertisement of 
his new structure automatically 
gives him. 

In the writer’s experience cover- 
ing very many years, most careful 
statistics have been kept as to the 
real actual result to a bank that 
builds a new building, and I have 
found that from the time the bank- 
er first talked of undertaking a new 
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building to within a year after the 
completion of the work, the average 
increase of the bank’s deposits has 
been over 30 per cent. If this con- 
dition continues the financial ad- 
vantage of a new building becomes 
a very real one, and there is no 
good reason to anticipate this con- 
dition passing away. 

Bankers are not alone in difficul- 
ties regarding their quarters. Hun- 
dreds of other business men are in 
the same state and are willing to 
pay practically any price to obtain 
suitable space in which to conduct 
their business. The banker who 
puts up an office building now can 
rent it from plans long before he 
even gets the cellar dug. He can 
demand and get rents that make 
his investment exceedingly profit- 
able, for rents have advanced far 
more in proportion than has the 
cost of building, in almost all lo- 
calities, and the most conservative 
peope are still looking for increases 
in the rent, while the peak cost of 
building has been reached. 

Of all men ina community who 
are judges of credit, the banker 
stands out preeminently; and with 
the demand for office space as 
marked as it is he can hand-pick his 


tenants, selecting only those who 
have such financial strength that 
they can withstand any shock or 
set-back should a national reaction 


take place. When renting space 
to such tenants he can do so for a 
long term of years. Thus this large 
rent that he can be assured of ob- 
taining is more than enough to en- 
able him to amortize such a large 
proportion of the building cost that 
should the values contract again 
during the period of these tenants’ 
leases the additional rents he has 
obtained will have returned so 
much of the investment that the 
structure will stand him at an 
equivalent to a pre-war basis. 

Judicious hand-picking of ten- 
ants enables the banker to have 
strong corporations and _ firms 
around him, who can bring profit 
to the bank by keeping a very sub- 
stantial balance with him, which if 
anything add lustre to his enter- 
prise. This is in contrast to the 
old condition that prevailed when 
his tenants borrowed the shedded 
lustre by the fact of being in the 
big bank’s building. 

Not only can large rents be ob- 
tained, but also the tenants are 
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not so arbitrary in requiring 
changes. They will now pay for 
light (which they formerly never 
did) and bear many other minor 
charges which used to be quite an 
item in the maintenance and up- 
keep of a. building. 

A banker realizing these big 
rents tenants will pay, but not feel- 
ing justified himself in taking the 
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when to make them would involve 
an expense greater than the entire 
ten years’ rent. This unsatisfac- 
tory condition can easily be avoided 
by a little careful calculation before- 
hand. 

Where the ground floor is leased 
care should be taken not to make 
such contracts for too long a 
period, as once it becomes known 


A wood screen, a painted wall and a composition floor can give as much dignity, 


if handled with care, as marble and bronze. 


This example worked out in black 


with sparing use of gold has a character that no bank need be ashamed of. 
Alfred C. Bossom, Architect 


entire ground floor of his building, 


can readily make a lease for a term 


of years with some suitable store 
so that after this expires he can 
expand into the whole space, hav- 
ing in the interval received enough 
rent to more than justify the ad- 
ditional present investment. But 
in this connection a note of caution 
must be sounded, for within the 
writer’s experience many a banker 
has intended making such changes 
at the end of ten years, for instance, 


a bank has to buy out its own ten- 
ants to enable itself to spread, 
Jesse James looks modest in his 
demands as compared to the aver- 
age tenant. It is far better to take 
a little less rent on account of not 
giving a long lease than to place 
the bank in such an undesirable 
predicament. 

In the event of a rearrangement 
of the bank’s existing space being 
sufficient to satisfy the require- 
ments, then the present cost of 
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be 


A building does not necessarily have to be unattractive simply because it has no 
carving. Alfred C. Bossom, Architect. 


building makes it good judgment 
for the banker to do this as eco- 
nomically as is consistent with the 
importance of his institution. For 
with the continued growth of bank- 
ing activity it will only be a reason- 
able number of years before a more 
drastic development than a mere 
readjustment of space will be 
necessary, in which case the present 
expense will have to be written off. 
Often such readjustments are en- 
tirely justifiable, due to the exist- 
ence of unreasonable leases, the 
uncertainty of the character of a 
town’s development, or inability to 
obtain the piece of property desired 
at the time. 

The banker naturally feels a 
marked responsibility in going 
ahead with a new building at this 
time, for he is literally the cus- 


todian of public funds. His re- 
sponsibility is first, to his de- 
positors, then to his stockholders, 
and an incautious development is 
liable to react to his detriment both 
as regards his deposits and _ his 
stock value. 

Where a banker feels that the 
bank’s future is better safeguarded 
by an individual building rather 
than an office structure a different 
problem is faced, for in ten years’ 
time it is possible that the bank 
might be able to build for less 
money than today, and he will not 
have the advantage of seeing the 
building’s cost amortized by big 
rents obtained. from tenants. In 
that event wisdom seems to point 
to the banker being particularly 
cautious in his method of proced- 
ure. The exterior of his building 
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must be of a permanent character 
in every sense, but should be so de- 
signed that an addition could be 
added without defacing it, and he 
should not build larger than is 
necessary to care for the present 
and about ten years to come, that 
is, not discounting the future to 
too large an extent. 

Material that is too good or 
more expensive than the locality 
demands will not bring additional 
accounts, and may be a boomerang. 
The best natural lighting and ven- 
tilation cost nothing, and good de- 
sign and arrangement will make 
delightful quarters as well as rent 
offices when the most elaborate 
marble corridors and bronze ele- 
vator fronts will leave buildings 
standing vacant. Simplicity today 
is the keynote. The banker should 
avoid stunts or useless carvings, 
which do not add to the individual- 
ity or attractiveness of the bank’s 
home. 

It is most difficult for the aver- 
age banker to go into detail when 
he undertakes a new building. He 
can and does probably travel 
around the country to see different 
marbles that he will use in his bank- 
ing screen. He looks at mahogany, 
walnut and oak for his furniture, 
and brick, limestone and granite, 
or artificial stone for the exterior, 
but when it comes to matters like 
foundations, steel frames, floor 
construction, where the real ex- 
pense of the building comes, he 
cannot necessarily pass wise judg- 
ment upon such matters. This 
makes it all the more essential in 
these days of high cost that he ally 
himself only with absolutely com- 
petent people who will get for him 
the utmost for the money he ex- 
pends, and in the smallest practical 
space that he can cover. In other 
words, the best professional advice 
was never more important than it 
is today. 

It is a wise precaution to select 
materials that are available locally 
as far as possible, for this has a 
double benefit ; it insures the bank’s 
obtaining them, and it also spreads 
the money around its own com- 
munity, creating a very friendly 
spirit, which might not be the case 
if it all were spent elsewhere. 

In the exterior of the buildings 
new materials are beginning to ap- 
pear. Artificial stone, stucco com- 
bined with terra cotta, and others 
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to reduce the initial expense and 
give good results are well worth 
considering. Electric protection 
and conspicuous locations are used 
as protections for the vault, with 
thinner steel linings, but the wis- 
dom of such a course needs most 
careful consideration before adop- 
tion. 

Many minor expedients can be 
adopted now to help the banker get 
additional accommodation in some 
way to prevent his being hanii- 
capped should costs go down in the 
future. He may spread his bank 
upstairs. The old idea that the 
bank’s entire force had to be on one 
floor has been found quite unneces- 
sary. Suitable elevators and stair- 
cases have eliminated the need for 
having everything located on the 
ground-floor level of very valu- 
able real estate. Bookkeepers 
above, vaults below, economize 
space. 

Wood counter screens with low 
marble bases have again come into 
popularity due to the expense and 
difficulty of obtaining bronze and 
marble. Nevertheless, the way to 
keep down the cost is to use the 
smallest number of bricks or the 
least quantity of stone that will 
satisfactorily suffice. In _ other 
words, do not spend money for 
more building than is necessary un- 
less the structure so built is going 
to become a_ revenue-producing 
unit, though when building the 
smallest suitable building the bank- 
er must carefully protect himself 
by buying enough real estate to 
enable an addition to be added in 
the future without risk of being 
held up when the bank’s home has 
to be enlarged. 

There is one thing upon which 
a bank cannot afford to be eco- 
nomical and that is upon its loca- 
tion. The bank today needs cus- 
tomers in much the same way as 
the highest grade store, as_ it 
handles goods which should be 
worth 100 per cent. of their face 
value. Woolworth’s, United Cigar 
Stores, Childs, etc., have demon- 
strated conclusively the great ad- 
vantage of getting the best site and 
a bank is in a similar condition. 
Not alone does the convenience of 
location cut an important figure, 
but conspicuousness equally so. 
Even in rural districts the depositor 
likes to be seen going in and out of 
his bank. Many a farmer has been 
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influenced when he comes to town 
in the placing of his account by 
this consideration; and no matter 
how beautiful a bank building, if 
in the wrong spot it will have an 
up-hill fight. The personnel of 


its officers will pull business, but 


the right location of its home will 
be a tremendous reinforcement. 

It is the locality that mainly pro- 
duces the rent for tenants of a 
building, for though a bank can fill 
its building when other buildings 


are empty it can do this far more: 


readily in the right location than 
in the wrong one. 

Bankers today will not make 
loans to irresponsible people; and 
yet how often do we see them 
tying themselves up in what 
amounts to a partnership with ir- 
responsible or inexperienced peo- 
ple. All aid and advice should be 
eminently reliable. Today of all 
times it is indispensable that the 
contractor should be selected not 


alone upon his experience and repu-’ 


tation, but also upon his financial 
ability, for cooperation with such a 
man enables the bank to take ad- 
vantage of every discount and all 
other means available to purchase 
materials in the cheapest market 
and to organize his labor and 
keep it organized. 

The small contractor, if he finds 
a contract is going against him and 
has bankruptcy standing in his 
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path, almost certainly will try and 
get from under, and in the last 
analysis the banker will have to 
carry the bag. A banker had bet- 
ter realize this before he starts 
than to allow himself to be hood- 
winked into thinking that signing 
a contract ends his troubles. It 


‘may be the beginning of them. 


It is a good plan to get one of 
the younger members of the bank’s 
staff who is of a constructive turn 
of mind to give his whole personal 
attention to every detail. This not 
only will react in keeping the lid 
down on expenses, but will also 
give the bank some one who is fully 
informed on all conditions existing 
within the building’s fabric and the 
condition of affairs at all times. 

In the last analysis, if the banker 
needs a building he should obtain 
the best advice and contractor pos- 
sible, take advantage of every dis- 
count that he can, buy his materials 
in the best markets and thoroughly 
follow up all the various ramifica- 
tions of the operation—in other 
words, use the same judgment that 
he uses in conducting his business ; 
and in that event he can today go 
ahead with his building, feeling as- 
sured that no matter what develops 
in the future it will not react 
against him, but instead will be a 
material: asset, insuring a perma- 
nent home for his institution with 
all the benefits that that implies. 


Desired Amendments 


By J. E. Boyce 
President Cotton Belt Savings & Trust Company of Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Several items that have seemed 
to us to be worthy of consideration 
in the way of amendments to the 
Federal Reserve Act are as follows: 

We think the Federal reserve 
banks should pay the member 
banks interest on their daily bal- 
ances at some fair rate. 

We think that with proper safe- 
guards, cash items should be cred- 
ited member banks as received, for 
the purpose of considering legal re- 
serve, and eliminating the clerical 
work entailed in keeping track of 
credits of items by zones. 

We believe that interest rates 
should not be universal all over the 
United States, but that interest 


rates should be adjusted in each 
reserve district to meet conditions. 
For instance, if the Federal Re- 
serve Board wishes to raise rates 
to curtail speculation in New York 
and other centers, there is no good 
reason why every section of the 
United States should be penalized, 
especially agricultural commun- 
ities where banks are borrowing 
money for the increase of the pro- 
duction of feed and foodstuffs. 

I do not believe it just, especially 
to the smaller country banks, to 
require them to remit for checks at 
par, but think that some fair com- 
pensation for handling all business 
should be allowed the banks. 


Some Concrete Results Krom 
“Make A Will Day” 


By Francis H. Sisson 


Chairman Committee on Publicity, Trust Company Section and 
Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


EPORTS from various parts 
of the country indicate many 
beneficial results obtained 
from cooperation in “Make 

Will Day,” which was observed 
on January 21, as part of the thrift 
week campaign of the Y. M. C. A. 

The Committee on Publicity of 
the Trust Company Section, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, undertook 
the direction of this day in planning 
the campaign and preparing printed 
matter, as well as lending every pos- 
sible assistance to trust companies 
in different parts of the country. 

A few of the comments and inter- 
esting reports on the success of the 
day, as contained in recent corre- 
spondence, follows: 

From Louisville, Ky.—“The increased 
publicity which we will get from the Na- 
tional Thrift Campaign should make our 
appeal decidedly more effective.” 

From Litchfield, I1l—‘This is the sort 
of a publicity campaign that we like to 
see inaugurated by the Trust Company 
Section, as it will aid materially, we be- 
lieve, trust companies in the smaller 
cities like ours.” 

From Richmond, Va—‘All of the 
trust companies got together and pro- 
vided a fund to take care of advertise- 
ments appearing in the daily papers. In 
addition to this, posters were used in 
windows and the trust companies pro- 
vided speakers to appear at all of the 
large industrial plants to make twenty- 
minute talks to the employees, which 
proved very successful. We believe that 
we have made considerable headway in 
bringing the citizens of our community 
to a realization of the advantages of 
having trust companies look after their 
affairs.” 


Buffalo, N. Y., was one of the 
cities where “Make a Will Day” 
was enthusiastically indorsed. 
Members of the Kiwanis Club cele- 
brated “Make a Will Day” at their 
weekly luncheon at the Hotel Stat- 
ler. The program was in charge of 
prominent trust company officials. 
They left no doubt in the minds 
of the Kiwanians that the man who 
dies without having made a will 
fails in one of the greatest respon- 
sibilities incumbent upon him. The 


chairman of the Buffalo Thrift 
Week Committee stated that “the 
making of wills in Buffalo during 
this week has been greater than dur- 
ing any previous week in the city’s 
history :” 

The trust companies of Spokane, 
Wash., were very much elated 
with the results obtained. A letter 
from that city states: 

“Our institutions as well as our attor- 
neys received much profitable publicity, 
which they could in no other. way have 
received. I am certain that we have 
promoted a better understanding between 


the lawyers and the trust companies. 
Our committee in carrying out its plans 
cooperated with the Y. M. C. A. com- 
mittee of this city and also the president 
of our local Bar Association. We em- 
ployed as publicity medium all of the 
posters and poster stamps put out by the 
Trust Company Section, joint advertise- 
ments by our institutions in the news- 
papers, editorials and interviews of trust 
company men of the city and some of 
our Superior Court judges upon the 
importance of will-making, which were 
also published in the papers. The large 
posters were displayed in the lob- 
bies of the banks and public build- 
ings, distributed among the 
business houses of the city, where they 
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Why You Should 
MAKE A WILL 


To: Protect Your Loved Ones 


' Lest Ye Forget 
| This Is Write-a-Will Day 


| 


were displayed in the windows. We 
also delivered in person to practically 
every lawyer in the city the cardboard 
poster of the smaller size for display in 
their offices and a quantity of the poster 
stamps for the mails. These deliveries 
were not made by messengers. Men of 
the various institutions, actively engaged 
in and familiar with trust department 
activities, were delegated with the dis- 
tribution among the attorneys, in order 
that any opposition or inquiries might 
be intelligently met on the instant. With 
very few exceptions the attorneys called 
upon were more than willing to cooper- 
ate with us in this national movement 
by displaying the posters in their offices. 
Several asked if they could not display 
the posters the year round. While the 
results obtained from our efforts cannot 
to any appreciable degree be measured 


a beginning of what can be done on a 
similar occasion in the future.” 
Illustrations accompanying this 
article indicate the character of ad- 
vertising carried by only a few of 
the participating companies. One 
noticeable feature in connection 
with this campaign was the assist- 
ance given by local bar associations 
or individual lawyers. _Officials of 
bar associations in such cities as 
Rochester, Spokane and Sacra- 


Five Semegt 


dustrial plants, schools and before 
Chambers of Commerce, Rotary 
Clubs and other groups on the im- 
portance of making a will. This 
activity was noticeable in such cities 
as Hartford, Conn.; Washington, 
D. C.; Seattle, Wash., and Topeka, 
Kan. <A particularly interesting 
item stating that lawyers were at 
the County Court House to prepare 
wills free of charge was received 
from Omaha, Neb. In Butler, Pa., 
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ATTORNETE. 


at this time, yet it is surprising how 
many inquiries we have had in our in- EB ieee ren 


ATTORNEYS 
as 


prominent people of the city relative Sunk ict 
to will-making and expressions from 
them that this has been the means of 
again bringing to their attention an im- 
portant duty that they had been neglect- 
ing. We feel that we have accomplished 
a great deal in furthering trust company 
publicity, but believe that this is only 


if fi 


Save More 


mento heartily indorsed the move- 
ment ; while in New London, Conn., 
the New Haven Bar Association 
underwrote a page of display adver- 
tising. In Burlington, Ia., ten at- 
torneys underwrote a full page upon 
this subject, while in Hamilton, 
Ohio, a full page was underwritten 
by six attorneys, A joint advertise- 
ment by eleven attorneys and four 
trust companies also appeared in 
Burlington, Ia. In a number of 
communities, lawyers spoke in in- 
competent attorneys were at the dis- 
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posal of those who desired to have 
their wills drafted free of charge. 
In Bridgeport, Conn., the judge of 
the Probate Court issued a state- 
ment on the importance of making 
wills, while in Macon, Ga., three 
men were appointed to assist any 
persons desiring to make a will. In 
Adrian, Mich., prominent attorneys 
addressed the workmen of four large 
industrial plants on the importance 
of making a will, while in Williams- 
port, Pa., members of the legal pro- 
fession rendered a similar service. 
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Local attorneys in Binghamton, 
N. Y., also spoke upon this subject 
in a number of factories. 

In Omaha, Neb., trust companies 
were successful in securing the con- 
sent of the street railway to place 
a poster on each street car during 
“Make a Will Day.” 

Following the use of a large joint 
advertisement in the daily newspa- 
pers, the secretary of the Associated 
Trust Companies of Central Cali- 
fornia, consisting of thirteen insti- 
tutions in San Francisco, Oakland, 
Sacramento, San Jose, Berkeley and 
Chico, wrote: “We are satisfied a 
great deal of good will come from 
the advertisements.” 

Practically a full page of adver- 
tising was placed in twelve newspa- 
pers in New York City on January 
21, signed by twenty-five trust com- 
panies. 

An interesting and valuable com- 
ment upon this campaign was re- 
ceived in a letter from an officer of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, in which he stated: 

“This sort of advertising does ever 
so much more than merely help the trust 
companies that use it. It performs a 
useful public service. In spite of all the 
facilities at hand, it is remarkable that 


men should continue to die intestate, or 
that they should make foolish wills.” 


No more constructive work was 


Effective 


F RED I. KENT, vice-president of 

the Bankers Trust Company 
and a member of the Committee on 
Commerce and Marine of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, sent on 
February 26 an important cable- 
gram from Paris to Chairman Mc- 
Hugh of the committee, setting 
forth cogently reasons why, in view 
of the situation in Central Europe, 
Congress should vote a $50,000,000 
credit for the purchase of raw ma- 
terials and food to relieve distress. 
Nation-wide publicity was given 
Mr. Kent’s cable, and copies of it 
were sent by the secretary of the 
Commerce and Marine Committee 
to each member of Congress. Num- 
erous replies showed the effect of 
the cablegram on the minds of the 
legislators, and it is believed that 
Mr. Kent’s message was markedly 
influential in bringing about Con- 
gressional authorization for the 
U. S. Grain Corporation to sell, on 
credit, if necessary, 5,000,000 har- 
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shown in any city of the country 
than Spokane, Wash. The real re- 
sults of the campaign in that city 
are undoubtedly to be credited to 
W. J. Kommers, president of the 
Trust Company Section of the 
Washington Bankers Association 
and president of the Union Trust 
Company of that city. Mr. Kom- 
mers prepared a series of articles 
upon the value of will-making which 
appeared in the local newspapers, 
one of which read as follows: 


“A death-bed will is as sorry a sub- 
stitute for a carefully prepared instru- 
ment as a death-bed repentance is for 
a well-ordered life. 

“That indictment may be laid at your 
door if you neglect your manifest duty 
to make a will. More than 97 per cent. 
of all Americans, a writer in the Amer- 
ican Magazine states, die without making 
a will. This startling fact is rendered 
more astounding because it is undoubted- 
ly true that nearly every one intends to 
make a will—sometime! 

“It is the privilege and the duty of 
every person, no matter how much or 
how little he owns, to prepare written 
instructions for the disposition of his 
property after his death. Whether the 
measure of the fortune be $500 or $5,000 
the obligation to make a will remains. 

“Your will is the most important per- 
sonal instrument you will ever be called 
upon to execute. Your last will and 
testament is the final repository of your 
wishes. When you are gone, it becomes 
your living voice directing the manage- 
ment of your affairs. It is the final dis- 
position of your life work. 


rels of soft-wheat flour to relieve 
populations in certain countries. 
Mr. Kent who has been in Europe 
upwards of seven months stated in 
the cablegram that he had given part 


of his time while there to studying’ 


conditions from the standpoint of 
the interests of American com- 
merce and the American people in 
his capacity as a member of the 
committee. He said that while thor- 
oughly convinced that Europe, for 
her own good, should borrow as 
little as possible from America, yet 
he firmly believed that the $50,- 
000,000 credit asked of Congress 
for Central European countries 
should be granted immediately. 
The cablegram continued: 

“It would seem’ a great pity for 
our country, which has done so 
much, to risk losing the results 
of their past action by failing to 
meet the needs of the present hour. 
American interests in this move- 
ment through American trade 
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“The importance of making a will 
should be obvious, yet the fact that it 
contemplates the ultimate end of this 
earthly existence has apparently led 
many people to avoid the performance of 
this duty. 

“Although a will is intended to take 
effect only upon death, the performance 
of your duty will in no way hasten that 
event. On the other hand, statistics will 
prove that the “will maker” lives longer 
than the average span of human life, 
possibly because of the ease of mind re- 
sulting from the appreciation of having 
made the best possible provision against 
the arrival of that day, the coming of 
which is certain for all. 

“No person should ‘be deterred from 
making a will by any fear that its execu- 
tion will be a hindrance to his plans for 
the future. The making of a will is a 
safe-guard against being suddenly over- 
whelmed by the inevitable. 

“As long as you live, it is within your 
power and under your control. Its con- 
tents need be known to no one. You can 
at any time add to it, modify it as con- 
ditions change, revoke any of its pro- 
visions or destroy it altogether. Your 
last will will be the final expression of 
your intentions—your spokesman when 
you are gone.” 


It will be seen from the above 
that the value of special and con- 
certed effort in respect to securing 
action upon this important matter, 
in connection with which there has 
always been. so much procrastina- 
tion, can be secured if the campaign 
is properly prepared and carried 
out. 


Cablegram on Europe’s Needs 


and American need for peace 
throughout the world are just 
as great as those of the European 
nations which are ready to take 
part upon American initiative, even 
though their economic position has 
been seriously disorganized. 

“Knowing America from ocean 
to ocean, I am certain that the 
hearts of the people are right and 
that they would rise to meet any 
human emergency that they felt 
required their help regardless of 
their personal interests. But in 
the present emergency there is not 
time to wage a campaign of educa- 
tion and it would seem necessary. 
therefore, for America to accept the 
statement of their European repre- 
sentatives of today, governmental 
and commercial, for various asso- 
ciations and personal, who are fa- 
miliar with the situation and who 
unanimously agree that the loan 
should be made.” 


Thorough Supervision 


Form of Report Required by Bank Commissioner N. T. 
Poster, of Utah, from Directors Examining Committees 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 


RESOURCES | ars _—_|Cents| LIABILITIES Dollars [Cents 


. Loan and Discounts (Sch. 1). . . . | 1. Capital Stock PaidIn. ... 
. Overdrafts, Secured | | 2. Surplus Fund 
3. Overdrafts, Unsecured | | 3. Undivided Profits 
. Bonds and Warrants (Sch. 7) . | 4. Due to Reserve Banks ..... 
5. Stocks, Securities, Claims, etc. (Sch. 8) | 5. Due to National Banks... . 
’ Banking House | 6. Due to State Banks 
. Furniture and Fixtures | . Individual Deposits : 
8. Other Real Estate Owned (Sch. 9) .. | | 8. Demand Certificates of Deposit 
. Due from Reserve Banks | 9. Cashier’s Checks 
. Due from National Banks | | | 10. Certified Checks ... . 
. Due from State Banks and Bankers.. | || 11. Dividends Unpaid 
. Checks and Cash Items | 12. Postal Savings Deposits 
. Exchange for Clearing House . . . |......., | 13. Savings Deposits .. ror 
. Cash on Hand | 14. Time Certificates of Deposit eee 
5. Expenses and Taxes Paid . ats || 15. Notes Rediscounted (Sch. 10) . 
. Other Resources (describe fully) .| || 16. Bills Payable (Sch. 11) 
| Reserved for Taxes and Interest . . 
. Other Liabilities (describe fully) . . 


Total 


Schedule 1. LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


A.—Loans without security 

B.—Loans secured by collateral or personal property 

C.—Loans secured by real estate mortgages or other liens on realty . 
Total (This must agree with Item 1—Resources) . 


Schedule 2. LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


D.—Included in the above schedules are demand and matured loans on which the interest has not been|* 
paid for a longer period than twelve months, amounting to . aoe) we 


Schedule 3. LOANS AND DISCOUNTS—Exceeding 15% of Capital and Surplus 


NAME OF BORROWER REMARKS 


Schedule 4. LOANS MADE ON COLLATERAL SECURITY CONSIDERED INSUFFICIENTLY SECURED 


NAME OF BORROWER Amount | NAME OF COLLATERAL Market Value* 


Amount 
| | | 
* If collateral has no market value, so state, and give actual value. 
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Complete all schedules, writing in the word ‘“‘none” 
if there is nothing to be entered, 


Schedule 5. LOANS (CLASSED AS BAD OR DOUBTFUL (With reasons for so regarding them) 


MAKE REMARKS 
MAKER Amount (Make your recommendation as to disposition of the loan 


Cash Items Overdrafts 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


NOTE—Please answer ALL questions. If your examination is not sufficient to enable you to answer the questions intelligently, so state in your 
answers, but make some reply to every question asked, in order that your Board of Directors and this Department may be informed as to the extent and 


thoroughness of the examination. 

(1) Did you make a list of the loans?................ (2) Were they found in balance?.......... (3) To the best of your knowledge 
and belief, are the signatures and endorsements on all notes genuine?................ (4) Are all the securities pledged as collateral 
for the loans and discounts in the custody of the bank?................ (5) Have the provisions of the Banking Law, regulating the total 
amount which an individual, firm, company or corporation may become liable to any bank, been violated through accommodation 
loans or otherwise? If so, explain fully below (6) Do you know of any loans to individuals, firms or corporations, which 
appear on the books of the bank in a name other than that of the actual borrower? If so, give full particulars below (7) 
To the best of your knowledge and belief, is the bank liable in any way for loans or other securities placed with other banks, indi- 
viduals, firms or corporations, that are not properly listed in the statement as contingent liabilities? (8) Does the cashier 
submit a written list of the loans and investments made, and the existing liabilities of the Officers‘and Directors at each quarterly 
meeting, for approval, as required by law? (9) Do you approve of all loans made to Officers and Directors? If not state 


exceptions below 


Schedule 7. 


Estimated Actual 
CLASSIFICATION alee 


> —State, County and Municipal Bonds 
B.—Railroad-Bonds . . 
C.—Other Public.Service Corporation Bonds . 
D.—All other Bonds . : 
B —State, County and Municipal Warrants 
F.—All other Warrants 


Total (This must agree with Item 4—Resources) 
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Schedule 6. LIABILITIES OF OFFICERS, DIRECTORS AND EMPLOYES 
As Payer 
OVERDRAFTS (Attach list of names and amounts of those considered worthless or doubtful) 

(1) Did you make a list of the overdrafts?................. (2) Were they found in balance?................ (3) Are overdrafts habitually 
granted?_................ (4) Does the total amount of overdrawn accounts show in the Daily Statements?................. (5) Did you 
find any checks in the Cash Items held to avoid overdrafts?................. (6) Are all checks, overdrawing accounts, referred to the 
Po BONDS AND WARRANTS. 

Carried on Books 
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If space in schedules is not sufficient, list on 
separate sheets and attach. 


Schedule 8. STOCKS, SECURITIES, CLAIMS AND JUDGMENTS 


: 1 Amount at Which Estimated How Acquired 
PAR VALUE NAME OF CORPORATION ISSUING cm 


Total (This must agree with Item 5—Resources) 


Schedule 9. OTHER REAL ESTATE OWNED 


Describe Character of Property, as ‘‘Farm,” ‘‘ Residence,”’ etc. (D d) Books Estimated Value 


Total (This must agree with Item 8—Resources) 


(1) _ Did you verify the bonds and warrants and other securities listed in the foregoing schedules, and did they agree with the amounts 
carried on the books of the bank? (2) In your opinion, are any of the securities, including banking house, furniture and 
fixtures, and other real estate owned, being carried on the books in amounts in excess of their actual value? If so, make recommenda- 
tions below as to proper reductions (3) Has the bank held title to any real estate, other than banking house property, for 
a period of over five years?................ 


CASH AND CASH ITEMS 


(1) Did you count the cash, and did same agree with amount as shown in the statement?............... (2) Do the tellers’ cash 
books show a permanent record of the cash each day in ink?.............. (3) Are overs and shorts carried in the cash books?................ 
(4) Do you approve of all items carried in the cash items? List exceptions below (5) Do the officers watch the cash 
item account carefully, and are they familiar with al! items carried therein?............. (6) Describe fully any irregular items 


(2) Is it properly itemized?............... (3) Do you approve of 
Do the officers watch this account sivationtestte and are disenas familiar with all items 


CAPITAL STOCK 


(1) To the best of your knowledge and belief, is the capital stock of the bank owned as shown by the stock certificate book and 
ledger? State exceptions below (2) In your opinion, is every stockholder able to meet his or her double liability? State 
exceptions below (3 y o your knowledge is any director disqualified by reason of not retaining the amount of stock 
required by law to be held unpledged or siheessbinheenennanion Does the bank own or hold as collateral any of its own stock? 
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DEPOSITS 


(1) Did you make a > an of the Individual and Savings Ledgers, also Demand and Time Certificates, Cashiers’ Checks and Certified i 
(2) State below exceptions or any discrepancies fOuUnd...............-c-scscoscecscoscesecsssnsessesasoscnceecececeeenenesseeees 


Schedule ro. BILLS PAYABLE AND REDISCOUNTS Schedule rr. 


NOTES AND BILLS REDISCOUNTED BILLS PAYABLE 


To Whom Amount | To Whom Amount 


This must agree with This must agree with 
13 —Liabilities Total (item 16—Liabilities ) 


NOTE—Include in Schedule 10 above, all notes, bonds, warrants, and other securities sold under an agreement to repurchase. Also acceptance of 
drafts payable at a future date for which there is a contingent liability. 


Schedule 12. 
LOSSES ESTIMATED THROUGH BAD AND DOUBTFUL ASSETS, OR DEPRECIATION IN VALUES 


Amount at Which . Estimated Estimated 
Carried on Books Doubtful 


Loans and Discounts 

Bonds and Warrants : 
Stocks, Securities, Claims, etc. 
Banking House . 
Furniture and Fixtures. 
Other Real Estate Owned 
Other Losses . 


Total 


NOTE—The above schedule is very important. Be sure and make it full and complete. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(1) Did you carefully figure the average legal reserve for the 30 days preceding the examination?................ (2) Did you find 
it below legal requirements? If so, give dates and percentages below. (3) Are the books and accounts properly kept, so 
as to enable you to make an T hegeint examination?................ (4) _Are the officers complying with the provisions of the State 
(5) As far as you are able to determine, 

(6) Make any recommendations you may have for improvements................ 


TO THE CASHIER, If no meeting of the Board is to be 
held within 10 days following th the examination, immediately 
forward the report, signed by the Examining Committee, ad- 
vising approximate date of next meeting, As soon as possible, 
forward a copy signed by the Examining Committee and the Examining 
Directors, upon receipt of which the first copy will be returned, Committee 
If a majority of the Board of Directors act as the committee 
they must sign both places. 


We, the undersigned Directors of the above-named bank, being present at a meeting of the Board, held 
19 , do hereby certify that the report of our Examining Committee was read at said 
meeting, adopted and made a "part of the minutes. We further certify that we have carefully examined this report and are satisfied 
that it gives the true and exact condition of the bank, that the criticisms are just and the recommendations good, and that we will 
endeavor to comply with same at the earliest possible moment. 


DIRECTORS 


NOTE—If for any reason any Director does not approve of the criticisms or recommendations made, or is not fully satisfied that the report reflects 
a, true = exact condition of the bank, let him state exceptions or objections in writing, sign and attach to this report and see that a record of same is 
made in the minutes. 
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Praise from Sir Horace 


(Editorial in The Saturday Evening Post) 


The Bankers’ Good Example 


OT the least admirable work performed by the American Bankers Asso- 
N ciation has been the establishment of a well-conceived and well-equipped 

organization for the special training of young men in the lower levels 
of the banking business. The American Institute of Banking, as this subsidiary 
of the parent association is called, offers two thorough correspondence courses 
that are open to employees of banking houses all over the country on the pay- 
ment of a modest tuition fee. The first covers the elements of banking and the 
second teaches the underlying principles of commercial law. 

In the larger cities students are organized into chapters and are divided into 
classes for personal teaching. Instructors not only lecture to them and hear them 
recite but take the greatest pains to guide them in their studies and to lay out 
special courses to meet individual needs. From time to time the chapters are 
addressed by bankers of national reputation, and students have an opportunity 
to come into some personal contact with the great bankers whose names they 
see in the papers every day. No effort is spared to mold these runners and 
junior clerks into competent wide-awake young bankers, thoroughly grounded 
in the essentials of their business. 

The Institute has proved so useful and has become such a powerful factor 
in instilling the elements of banking into thousands of young men all over 
the continent that it is indorsed by bankers everywhere; and there are many 
banking houses that will not engage an inexperienced clerk unless he will promise 
to avail himself of the educational advantages of the local chapter. Law, medicine 
and the higher ranks of engineering are fed by well-established and highly 
specialized institutions; but the semiprofessional occupations draw for the most 
part on high schools, grammar schools and business colleges that cannot pretend 
to offer much special vocational training. Once a boy has gone into such a 
business he is left pretty much to himself; and if he makes any rapid or material 
progress he owes it, in the main, to his own unusual initiative and ambition. If 
he works in a large city many opportunities may be open to him; but if his lot 
is cast in a country town his chances of advancement are correspondingly fewer. 

Men highly placed in many of our industries of nation-wide activity might 
very well ask themselves if it would not pay to follow the bankers’ example and 
establish a national training school, similar to theirs, for the technical education 
and development of the younger men in their own calling. Workers who have 
an assured future, who have their eyes fixed upon an alluring and an attainable 
goal, are not the sort who can be led away by the patter of the idle, the dis- 
contented and the disloyal. 

A hundred industries are crying out for trained men. Within a very few 
years from now they should be able to find all they will require if they will lose 
no time in taking the matter systematically in hand and in beginning to groom 
the office boys, clerks and draftsmen of today to become the young managers 
of tomorrow. 


State Taxes on Banks 


By E. H. Wolcott 


President State Savings & Trust Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NIFORM and just laws for 
| the taxation of banking in- 

stitutions should be the aim 

of the American Bankers 
Association, with the cooperation 
of all the state bank associations. 

While some of the states have 
indicated a public interest in the 
matter, others continue to impose 
excessive burdens which are re- 
flected in the commercial and indus- 
trial conditions of their respective 
commonwealths. 

Constitutional provisions which 
are as antiquated as they are in- 
flexible are still found in many 
states. They impose the provision 
for a general property tax which is 
as impossible to enforce generally 
as it is inequitable and iniquitous 
when enforced. 

National banks have the same 
problems as state chartered institu- 
tions, being subject to the tax laws 
of the state where they are located. 

Special reference will be made 
in this article to the need for re- 
pealing those laws which impose a 
tax upon the idle money in the legal 
reserves. 


General Property Tax 


The general property tax pro- 
vides that all property shall be 
taxed alike without regard to the 
fundamental principles of a just 
taxing law, such as the “ability to 
pay” and the “benefits derived.” 

It is so universally condemned 
and is found to be so unfair and 
ineffective that we need not discuss 
its shortcomings. Practically every 
state that is so burdened has la- 
bored to secure a change. But it 
is a difficult task, as has been proved 
by some states which have en- 
deavored to effect a revision and 
secure a proper law for the taxation 
of property. 

The ordinary method pursued 
under the general property tax, in 
the assessment of banking institu- 
tions, is to determine the value of 
the stock for assessment purposes 
by using the capital, surplus and 
undivided profits as a basis and de- 


ducting from this the value of the 
real estate, which is assessed sepa- 
rately, the remaining amount being 
taxed as other property. 

In the states of Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, Kansas, New Hampshire, 
Michigan, Colorado, Mississippi, 
Wisconsin, Iowa (which only al- 
lows a deduction for real estate 
holdings occupied by banking in- 
stitutions), West Virginia, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Kentucky (which equalized 
the assessment of bank stocks with 
the assessment of other property in 
1919 by taxing 85 per cent. of the 
value) and Georgia banks are as- 
sessed on the basis of the book 
value. 

Other states have secured legis- 
lation that has enabled them to 
break away from the general prop- 
erty tax, either by classification or 
income taxation, but the resultant 
taxation of banks is exceedingly 
various even under these conditions. 

In New Jersey, bank and trust 
company stock is assessed at three- 
fourths of 1 per cent. of value. In 
Minnesota the value of bank and 
trust company stock for taxation is 
determined by taking the capital, 
surplus and undivided profits as a 
basis and deducting real estate in- 
vestments in Minnesota. The value 
of bank stock so determined is then 
assessed on a basis of 40 per cent. 
of this amount. In Maryland the 
book value is used as the basis for 
taxation at a rate of 1 per cent. 

Bank values in North Carolina 
are determined by taking the book 
value as the basis, but permission 
to deduct investments in the United 
States, Federal farm loan and joint 
stock land bank bonds is given, 
such investments not to exceed 25 
per cent. of capital and surpius. 


_It is equivalent to exempting 25 


per cent. of capital and surplus 
from taxation. 

In Virginia, book value, less real 
estate, is the basis for assessment, 
but the total tax cannot exceed 
$1.43 for $100 of value. 

In New York state the book 


value of capital, surplus and undi- 
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vided profits is taxed at 1 per cent. 

The state of Alabama assesses 
the value of capital stock at a “fair 
and reasonable” value, less assess- 
ment upon real estate, this being 
the basis for taxation, and for this 
purpose 60 per cent. of the value is 
the taxable value. 

Arizona determines the value for 
assessment by estimating the earn- 
ings upon a basis of 12% per cent. 
when the book value is taken for 
taxation purposes. Any earnings 
in excess of this are taxed propor- 
tionally. 

The state of Connecticut taxes 
its banks and trust companies at 
1 per cent. of the market value of 
the stock. 

South Carolina uses the book 
value as the basis for taxation. The 
stock is taxed at 42 per cent. of 
this amount. 

The state of Montana uses the 
book value as the basis for taxation, 
and taxes the value of the stock, 
less real estate holdings, on the basis 
of 40 per cent. of this value. The 
real estate holdings are assessed on 
the basis of 30 per cent. of their 
value. 

In Wyoming, book value of cap- 
ital, surplus and undivided profits, 
less the assessed value of real es- 
tate, is the basis for taxation, but 
50 per cent. of surplus and un- 
divided profits are exempted. 

In the state of Massachusetts, 
trust companies are subject to a 
franchise tax, using the market val- 
ue of issued and outstanding stock 
as the basis for assessment, after 
deducting real estate owned, which 
includes all mortgages secured by 
Massachusetts real estate up to its 
assessed value. The balance, called 
the “corporate excess,” is assessed 
at the average rate of $19.41 per 
$1,000. There is a minimum tax 
of two-fifths of 1 per cent. upon 
book value of the stock. 

In California, the state tax rate, 
which was formerly 1 per cent. was 
increased to $1.16 recently, and is 
levied upon the value of the capital 
stock as determined by the capital, 
surplus and undivided profits. All 
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real estate owned by the banking 
institutions, which is assessed lo- 
cally, is deducted from the book 
value of the bank stock. 

In comparing these various 
methods of taxation, one cannot fail 
to be impressed by the variations in 
laws governing the assessment of 
banks and trust companies in dif- 
ferent states. 


Deposits Escape High 
Taxes 


[tis well known that in the states 
that are subject to the general prop- 
erty tax, while deposits in banks 
and trust companies are taxable to 
the owners, the law is not enforced 
rigidlv—in fact, in many instances 
not at all. If it was enforced 
through inquisitorial methods, it 
would mean widespread demoraliza- 
tion and commercial ruin, so that 
it is practically a dead -letter. 

But some fair law should be 
passed in every state that would re- 
lieve the uncertainty and anxiety 
that each assessing period creates. 
Many states have passed laws re- 
garding the taxation of deposits 
which recognize this condition, and 
have attempted to effect protection 
to its citizens by enacting salutary 
and just laws. 

In Connecticut, deposits in na- 
tional banks are not taxed unless 
they exceed $500. Savings deposits 
are exempted, due to a special tax 
paid by the companies. 

The state of South Carolina does 
not tax bank deposits. 

In Mississippi, deposits are not 
taxed, as the law provides that all 
moneys loaned at less than 6 per 
cent. are exempt from taxation. 

In Montana, moneys on deposit 
in banks and trust companies are 
taxed as credits and assessed at 
seven per cent. of their value for 
taxation purposes. 

Wisconsin has an income tax. 

Massachusetts has an income tax. 

In California, savings bank de- 
posits are not assessable for taxa- 
tion. Commercial bank deposits are 
taxable to the depositors as solvent 
credits. 

Pennsylvania does not tax de- 
posits of trust companies. 

In Georgia, deposits in banks and 
trust companies are not taxed. 

The state of South Dakota taxes 
deposits in banks and trust com- 


panies at the rate of three mills 
upon the dollar. 


Summary of Federal and 
State Taxes 


To indicate the total of taxes 
which directly affects bank activi- 
ties, we quote the following on the 
situation in New York. After no- 
ting the amounts reserved for taxes 
by various banks, which in the case 
of one institution amounted to over 
$3,500,000, we read in the Wall 
Street Journal, January 20, 1920: 

“National banks have to pay five 
different kinds of taxes, state bank- 
ing institutions, four. The national 
bank taxes for 1919 comprised the 
following : : 

“Federal income tax; represent- 
ing 10 per cent. normal and excess 
profits taxes which on earnings of 
from 8 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
of invested capital was 20 per cent. 
and in excess of 20 per cent. of in- 
vested capital 40 per cent. 

“Municipal tax; paid to the city 
on the stock of the banks (for ac- 
count of stockholders). This tax 
is 1 per cent. of the book value 
of the stock. 

“Federal capital stock: This is 
a tax of $1 per $1,000 of capital, 
surplus and undivided profits with 
$5,000 exemption. The govern- 
ment offers three ways of arriving 
at the amount of this tax, based 
on market value of the stock, based 
on book value and based on bank’s 
earning power. Whichever is more 
favorable for the government is 
taken. This tax used to be 50 
cents per $1,000 with a $90,000 
exemption. 

“Tax on national bank circula- 
tion: This is % of 1 per cent. for 
notes secured by 4 per cent. gov- 
ernment bonds and % of 1 per 


cent. when the notes are secured. 


by government 2s or 3s. 
“Real estate tax is also included 
in the figures of accrued taxes. 
“The state bank institutions are 
liable for all the above taxes ex- 
cept that on circulation.” 


Abolish Tax on Bank 
Reserves 


A deposit in a banking institu- 
tion is a credit and a depositor a 
creditor. But unlike any other cor- 
poration, these: debts are practically 
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payable on demand—as _notwith- 
standing the fact that many de- 
posits are savings or time accounts, 
no good banking institution could 
refuse to pay any of these upon 
demand and must hold necessary 
reserves for this purpose. Further 
than this, the law requires national 
banks to hold 10 per cent. of their 
deposits as cash reserve deposited 
in the Federal reserve bank, with- 
out interest, and the various state 
laws require a certain percentage 
of deposits of state institutions to 
be held as cash reserve. This is 
idle money. 

The cash held in reserve earns 
nothing, and as these reserves have 
no earning power and are held as 
idle money because the law re- 
quires it, some relief from taxation 
should be given to each banking 
institution to compensate for the 
lack of earning ability of these 
funds. 

Practically the only objection 
that can be advanced against non- 
taxation of reserve requirements is 
that they are not the property of 
the bank, but belong to the de- 
positors, and the law requires that 
a certain named per cent. of the 
different kinds of deposits shall be 
maintained in cash as reserve re- 
quirements. But deposits are sub- 
ject to taxation in nearly all states, 
and would not be affected by this 
exemption. 

Our contention is that this is idle 
money, money upon which the 
banking institution pays interest. 
especially that part which belongs 
to the savings accounts. If the 
financial institution is compelled to 
forego profit to protect its deposi- 
tors, and cannot make such re- 
serves an earning power, then the 
law should exempt such part of the 
surplus and undivided profits as is 
absorbed by this reserve require- 
ment. 


Conclusion 


No one contends that bank 
stocks should not be taxed, that is, 
the capital stock paid in, but to 
exempt that part of the surplus 
and undivided profits which is rep- 
resented by idle money held by the 
institution to protect its depositors 
would be an encouragement to 
financial institutions to build up ad- 
ditional surplus and thereby better 
protect those who trust them with 
their business interests. 
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Washington, Convention City 


ASHINGTON, D. C. is to 
entertain the American 
Bankers Association at its 
forty-sixth annual con- 
vention the week of October 18 of 
the present year. While Washing- 
ton is not the largest city in 
territory or population, it is the Cap- 
ital of the United States, the might- 
iest nation on the earth, and as 
such it has undeniable preeminence 
among the great communities of 
all countries. Its preponderating 
influence is felt in every portion of 
the globe inhabited by man; the 
laws of Congress affect directly 
110,000,000 human beings, and in- 
directly all peoples; its treasury is 
creditor of other nations to the ex- 
tent of more than $10,000,000,000 ; 
its agencies of government touch 
every phase of life on the planet; 
it is a symbol of the ideals of those 
who believe in liberty and justice 
and popular sovereignty. 
Washington also is the City 
Beautiful. Those who have girdled 
the globe times without number 
aver that no other city equals the 


capital of the United States in at- 


tractiveness. Under the direction 
of the First President the city was 
planned by L’Enfant, a_ distin- 
guished French engineer, on a 
broad and enlightened scale and 
succeeding generations have striven 
to give effect to the original 
scheme. The broad, well-paved 
thoroughfares, with innumerable 
circles adorned with masterpieces 
of the sculptor’s art, parks with 
magnificent trees and luxuriant 
shrubbery, the imposing govern- 
ment edifices, the skyscrapers 
of the financial and commercial 
district and the palatial resi- 
dences all combine to form a 
capital of which every American 
is proud. It is not a manufactur- 
ing city, it is not a community 
given to trade; it is unique among 
American municipalities in its gov- 
ernmental aspects, its absence of 
hustle and bustle and its separation 
from the productive and trading 
features of all other great centers 
of population. 

Nowhere else are so many ob- 
jects of patriotic pride and extra- 
ordinary historic appeal to Amer- 


icans as in Washington. From the 
world-famous Capitol to the White 
House, from Mt. Vernon to Ar- 
lington, in every street and avenue 
are buildings which are associated 
with important periods of our his- 
tory as anation. What visitor will 
ever forget the sky-piercing Wash- 
ington monument ‘or the Lincoln 
memorial, everlasting tributes of 
homage to greatest Americans. 
The Smithsonian Institute, the 
National Museum, the Library of 
Congress, the “three graces’”—Red 
Cross building, Pan American 
Unior building, Continental Hall— 
aligned with the Corcoran Art Gal- 
lery, the unequaled Scottish Rite 
Temple, all are familiar by name 
and picture and a personal visit 
serves to enhance their value in the 
estimation of the beholder. 

Quite as a matter of course 
bankers have peculiar interest in 
the United States Treasury and its 
numerous departments. The build- 
ing immediately east of the White 
House is the greatest storehouse 
of money and securities in the uni- 
verse so far as known, or until com- 
munication with Mars may reveal 
something, of surpassing magni- 
tude. It is 450 feet long and 250 
feet wide and so solid and massive 
as to defy the elements as it also 
safeguards the public treasure. 
Visitors are admitted to this build- 
ing and also to the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing where a mil- 
lion or more of paper money is 
produced every working day to 
meet the demands of trade and 
commerce. So vast are the inter- 
ests confided to the Treasury De- 
partment that the original building, 
completed in 1869 and then sup- 
posed to be of sufficient size to meet 
the requirements for a century, is 
capable of accommodating only a 
portion of the bureaus, and huge 
structures to house the excess have 
been erected in recent years. 

It is the ambition of every Amer- 
ican to visit Washington. This is 
natural because of the sense of 
proprietorship. To him who has 
seen the city once there is a desire 
to .repeat the experience and to 
view wonders which he missed on 
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the initial pilgrimage. There is a 
welcome for all. Presidential in- 
augurations and a multitude of con- 
ventions have schooled the people 
of the city in the art of hospitality 
to large assemblages. When the 
District of Columbia Bankers As- 
sociation invited the American 
Bankers Association to hold its 
forty-sixth annual convention in 
Washington it was the unanimous 
action of all the banking institu- 
tions civic and commercial organi- 
zations in the District, and already 
they have organized in the work 
of preparation and will make pro- 
visions for all the thousands who 
are expected. The business ses- 
sions of the Association will hold 
first place in consideration, after 
which the features of entertainment 
will have their place and it is 
promised that in this respect there 
will be enough in variety and value 
to satisfy the most exacting. 

“On to Washington” is the slo- 
gan this year among the officers 
of two score thousands of banking 
institutions. 

At a meeting of the District of 
Columbia Bankers Association held 
last week at Washington a fund 
of $20,000 was appropriated inci- 
dent to the annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association 
to be held in Washington in Octo- 
ber. “Local bankers and business 
men regard it as a distinct honor 
to have this city chosen as the place 
for this important gathering of 
financiers and are preparing to pro- 
vide entertainment in keeping with 
the event,” said Colonel Robert N. 
Harper, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee in charge of the 
affairs incident to the completion 
of arrangements for the conven- 
tion. The remaining personnel of 
the Executive Committee is as 
follows: 

George W. White, W. T. Galli- 
her, H. H. McKee, Joshua Evans, 
Maurice D. Rosenberg, and Harry 
V. Haynes. The latter, who is 
president of the Mechanics Na- 
tional Bank of Georgetown, has 
been elected president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


Attacks Excess Profits Tax 


ICHARD S. HAWES, 
R President of the American 

Bankers Association, ad- 

dressed the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, March 10, on 
the subject of present day finances, 
in the course of which he attacked 
the excess profits tax as a con- 
tributing factor to the high cost 
of living. He also declared that 
revision of the war revenue law 
was needed for the purpose of 
bringing it back to sound principles 
which would aid in rectifying the 
present situation. 

Taxes that can be passed on from 
one person to another with a profit, 
or are repressive or confiscatory, 
are a detriment to our economic 
existence, said Mr. Hawes. 

“The excess profit tax has out- 
lived its usefulness and now stands 


as a detriment to sane industrial . 


development in the reconstruction 
period,” said President Hawes. 
“Although the excess profit tax is 
in the form of a direct tax on prof- 
its, it is in effect a most unsatisfac- 
tory commodity tax. The manu- 
facturer or merchant subject to the 


tax is required to estimate in ad- 


vance the amount he is compelled 
to add to the selling price of the 
commodity and in turn to pass this 
on to the ultimate consumer in or- 
der to protect himself against the 
heavy imposition. Consequently, a 
business concern is naturally more 
apt to overestimate than wunder- 
estimate his liabilities. Thus the 
uncertainty of the tax has made it 
an obnoxious burden to both the 
one taxed and the ultimate con- 
sumer. In the matter of primary 
production, is it just and fair to ex- 
pect a man who owns timber in a 
forest, or ore in a mine, to cut that 
timber and give the government a 
large percentage of what is in fact 
his reserve capital? The law in- 
directly tends to deter both expan- 
sion and production because it pen- 
alizes credit. A corporation with 
good credit that expands its busi- 
ness through loans is given no 
credit for capital so employed, no 
exception being made for the bor- 
rowed capital.” 

Americans, with their usual op- 
timism, have been enjoying what 
seems to be unexampled prosperity. 


Much of this prosperity is unreal, 
because people overemphasize the 
significance of wages. and money 
which is being paid in terms of an 
inflated price level both for goods 
and service. In this connection the 
speaker said that the money ques- 
tion is certain to play an important 
part in the coming years and may 
confront the nation in the form of 
bimetallism, demonitization of gold 
or other suggestions for abandon- 
ing the gold standard. The irre- 
sistible influence of prices and labor 
inflation have put demands upon 
the banks of the country for credit 
accommodations which: have risen 
and are still rising at a very rapid 
rate. Mr. Hawes in his speech 
summed up some of the unfavor- 
able business factors of the present 
situation as follows: 

“Enormous increases in prices 
have produced speculation, waste 
and extravagance. 

“Inflated currency of all of the 
leading nations of Europe has been 
accompanied by danger to the gold 
standard. 

“Possibility of large decrease in 
the sale of goods to our chief ‘cus- 
tomer—Europe. 

“Increased demands from labor. 

“Presidential election is a dis- 
turbing factor in business. 

“Continued heavy demands for 


“Increased and unscientific tax 
methods.” 

He added that the solution of 
these conditions was difficult to 
prophesy and dangerous to indulge 
in, but most dangerous of all was 
either hysterical or excitable com- 
ment. He advocated straight 
thinking and calm judgment as the 
best aid to solution and offered in 
counteraction of the unfavorable 
the following favorable conditions : 

“Central and Eastern Europe 
may recover more quickly than 
anticipated. 

“Capital and labor should, and 
probably will, be upon a more just 
and equitable basis. 

“Less of the world’s capital will 
be invested in armaments. 

“Governments, we hope, will be 
more efficient and more economical. 

“Industry and savings will in 
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time assert themselves and the peo- 
ple should begin to realize that 
their extravagances are a menace 
to themselves. 

“The supply of goods in our 
country is behind the demand at 
the present time, but there is a pos- 
sibility of the purchasing power 
being reduced—the markets being 
restricted. The natural resources 
of our country have always meas- 
ured up and responded upon call. 

“The railroad problem is at least 
beginning to have a solution. 

“Decrease of speculation seems 
evident and should be encouraged. 
This not only applies to stocks, but 
it should apply to merchandise ac- 
counts and commodities held for 
speculation. 

“Increase of immigration, which 
will add to the supply of labor. 

“Our large stock of gold is fa- 
vorable and a gradual recession 
and readjustment to more normal 
prices. 

“Under existing conditions, rates 
of money should continue to be 
high with hopes of liquidation of 
securities and commodities. Busi- 
ness activities may slow down and 
commodity prices possibly seek a 
lower level. However, no violent 
period of readjustment is apparent, 
but a gradual, safe progress. 
Manufacturers and _ merchants 
should endeavor to keep their busi- 
ness in as liquid a condition as 
possible.” 

The levy of surtaxes under the 
income tax law has caused those 
with large incomes to invest almost 
entirely in one class of security— 
tax-free bonds. This class of tax- 
free security is entering so actively 
into competition for funds that 
business activities are being ad- 
versely affected. The man of 
large means who now buys tax- 
free securities formerly constituted 
the class whose savings and wealth 
provided in a large measure the 
means for commercial development. 
The speaker advocated that, since 
it is impossible to eliminate the tax- 
free securities that are’ now out- 
standing, the income tax law 
should be amended so as to do 
away with this evil tendency and 
to make a distinction between an 
earned and an unearned income. 


capital invested especially in Public 
Utilities and railroads. 


Financing Foreign Trade 


Plan Suggested to Members of the American 
Bankers Association. by Mr. John McHugh, 
Chairman of the Association’s Committee on 
Commerce and Marine, Elicits Favorable Opinions 


N important development of 
Ax activities of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce and Ma- 

rine of the American Bank- 

ers Association is signalized in “A 
Plan for the Financing of Amer- 
ica’s Foreign Trade,” by Mr. John 
McHugh, chairman of the commit- 
tee. This “plan,” after most care- 
ful preparation, was considered by 
the committee, and then was sent 
in booklet form to members of the 
Executive Council of the Associa- 
tion, and to members of the Asso- 
ciation, including banking institu- 
tions in the larger cities and 
national banks throughout the 
country, with the request for ex- 
pressions of opinion on the financial 
machinery suggested for the fur- 
thering of America’s foreign trade 
and with an added request for any 
alternative proposal. The replies, 
so far as received, indicate a very 
decided unanimity of opinion favor- 
able to the ideas advanced by the 
chairman, which ideas do not in 
any way commit the Association or 
any financier or group of financiers. 
The “plan” is offered for the care- 
ful consideration of bankers and 
others interested, and, it is hoped 
and believed, will stimulate con- 
structive discussion and any appro- 
priate feasible action relative to 
America’s foreign trade problems. 
As stated by the chairman of the 
committee in connection with the 
“plan,” “it is fair to assume that 
the general opinion is that our for- 
eign trade, both export and import, 
in proper relative volume, is neces- 
sary to a satisfactory domestic sit- 
uation here. It would seem, there- 
fore, that what we should concern 
ourselves with most at this time is: 
“First—What method or finan- 
cial machinery should be adopted 
or brought into existence effec- 
tively to handle long-time credits 
in the interests of American trade? 
“Second—Having agreed on the 
method or the financial machinery 


to be adopted or brought into 
existence, what is the best way to 
bring it into existence? and 
“Third—Having brought it into 
existence, what shall be done to 
make it function so as most effec- 
tively to do that which it was 
brought into being to do?” 
Taking these up in their respec- 
tive order, it is stated in the “plan” : 
“It would seem that the answer 
to the first is that steps should be 
taken at once to organize a financial 
corporation under the provisions of 
the Edge Act with the purpose in 
view of having a corporation cap- 
italized at least for $100,000,000. 
The personnel and the management 
should be the best that can possibly 
be provided and one in which the 
confidence of the American invest- 
ing public can be reposed without 
any question whatever. One large 
sufficiently capitalized financial or- 
ganization is suggested rather than 
many smaller organizations for the 
reason that a single large one would 
be more influential in the foreign 
field and it could secure the co- 
operation of those in this country 
interested in its objects, namely, 
the bankers, exporters, manufac- 
turers and others who would be- 
come its shareholders. Under the 
terms of the Edge Act the national 
banks of the country are permitted 
to subscribe five per cent. of their 
capital and surplus to the capital 
stock of such an organization. Sub- 
scriptions need not, however, neces- 
sarily be confined to national banks, 
but might include any bank, cor- 


poration, partnership or individual. * 


“The answer to the second 
might be that it should be organized 
and brought into existence by the 
combined efforts of the following 
active committees: 

“The Committee on Commerce 
and Marine of the A. B. A. 

“The National Committee on 
European Finance of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S. 
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“The Finance and Currency 
Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York. 

“The Foreign Securities Com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers 
Association. 

“The Committee on Foreign 
Trade Problems of the American 
Manufacturers Export Association. 

“The Banking and Exchange 
Committee of the American Ex- 
porters and Importers Association. 

“The Foreign Credits Commit- 
tee of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

“A Committee from the National 
Foreign Trade Council. 

“And the various state bankers 
associations throughout the coun- 
try. 

“By uniformity of action on the 
part of all of these committees 
through a central body made up 
from among all of them, there can 
be no doubt that the capital running 
into very large figures could be 
readily secured.” 

Mr. McHugh continues: 

“T am convinced, as a result of 
the interest shown by the bankers 
of the country in the work of the 
Commerce and Marine Committee 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, that a large number of the 
bankers are ready to cooperate in 
the formation of such an organiza- 
tion. I am further convinced that 
the bankers realize the effect the 
maintaining of our foreign markets 
will have upon the prices of the 
products of their immediate com- 
munities. 

“T would say in response to the 
third, that after the foregoing has 
all been accomplished, the organiza- 
tion’s policy should be clearly out- 
lined as being entirely and solely in 
the interest of maintaining and still 
further developing foreign markets 
for American products and that no 
diversion from this should be per- 
mitted. Its efforts should be and 
undoubtedly would be supported by 
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intense, well-directed _ publicity 
which might be carried on not only 
by the corporation itself, but by the 
several committees already men- 
tioned, in order to convince the 
people of this country that we 
should practice two important 
things: 

“One, thrift, in order that a rea- 
sonable part of the resulting sav- 
ings of the people of this country 
might be invested in_ securities 
growing out of our foreign trade, 
and second, production, in order 
that we could out of our surplus 
supply the foreign markets without 
subjecting our own people to in- 
creased costs for their own neces- 
sities.” 

“It might not be amiss,” says Mr. 
McHugh, “here to call attention to 
the fact that the annual production 
of wealth in this country is esti- 
mated conservatively to be not less 
than seventy billions of dollars. 
Reasonable economy practiced by 
our people should result in the sav- 
ing of a sufficient part of this pro- 
duction of wealth to enable us to 
provide amply for a very potential 
investment in the securities herein 
referred to.” 


Mr. McHugh says: “The cor- 


poration’s energies should be de- 


voted to helping foreign peoples to 
help themselves. It should assist 
them in financing the purchase 
chiefly of raw materials and equip- 
ment with which to put their peo- 
ple to work so that in proper time 
when those foreigners had con- 
verted the raw material into fin. 
ished articles we, in common with 
others, could become the purchas- 
ers of them, which would imme- 
diately commence to regulate our 
prices here at home and enable us 
to gradually work back to a pre- 
war, normal condition. The effect 
of economy and increased produc- 
tion: would strengthen ourselves 
morally, financially socially, 
and the psychological effect of the 
organisation and activity of such 
corporation after it began to func- 
tion would be very great interna- 
tionally. 

“Every effort should be made to 
divert a reasonable percentage of 
labor from the production of ar- 
ticles of luxury to articles of neces- 
sity until such time as labor might 
be spared for the production of 
luxuries without interfering with 
the production of necessities.” 
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In concluding the “plan,” Mr. 
McHugh says: 

“It is very natural to question 
the ability of the American invest- 
ment market to absorb additional 
securities at this time, but it is a 
very logical conclusion that the 
farmers of the great agricultural 
sections of this country as well as 
other producers can be made to 
see, as I am sure they readily can 
be, that by the investment of a small 
sum per person in such security as 
such an organization could offer, 
issued as it would be against other 
securities, they will not only receive 
the interest upon the investment, 
but that interest plus a much higher 
price for the commodities they pro- 
duce than they would receive for 
such commodities if the foreign 
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markets were closed to them. 
What applies to the producer ap- 
plies to the laboring man and. 
everyone who has to do with that 
which is produced in this country, 
whether it be the product of the 
farm or the output of the factory. 

“T am very confident that every 
bank which became a stockholder 
of such an organization would 
gladly become a distributor of its 
securities and it should receive 
therefor reasonable compensation. 
It is also safe to say, in my opinion, 
that every bank which became a 
stockholder would also become a 
medium through which economy 
and thrift literature could be dis- 
tributed. Such an organization 
would be most effective if made 
nation-wide.” 


Federal Reserve Board’s Edge Act Rules 


HE Federal Reserve Board on 

March 24 issued its rules and 
regulations governing the organi- 
zation and operation of corpora- 
tions under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 25 (a) of the Federal Reserve 
Act. This is the section added to 
the act December 24, 1919, and 
known as the Edge Act, and it re- 
lates to the incorporation of insti- 
tutions for the purpose of engaging 
in international or foreign banking 
or other international or foreign 
financial operations in the stock of 
which corporations, national banks, 
as well as individuals, firms and 
other corporations, may invest. 

In the rules and regulations at- 
tention is called to the supervisory 
power vested in the Federal Re- 
serve Board by the new law. As 
to titles of the Edge Act corpora- 
tions, it is stated: “No corporation 
which issues its own bonds, deben- 
tures or other such obligations will 
be permitted to have the word 
‘bank’ as a part of its title. No 
corporation which has the word 
‘Federal’ in its title will be per- 
mitted also to have the word ‘bank’ 
as a part of its title. So far 
as possible the title of the corpora- 
tion should indicate the nature or 
reason of the business contem- 
plated and should in no case re- 
semble the name of any other cor- 
poration to the extent that it might 
result in misleading or deceiving 


the public as to its identity, pur- 
pose, connections or affiliations.” 

Emphasis is placed on the fact 
that each director of an Edge Act 
corporation must be a citizen of 
the United States and that the ma- 
jority of stock in such corporation 
must be American-owned. 

Respecting sale of foreign secu- 
rities by Edge Act corporations, it 
is stated that no corporation shall 
offer for sale any foreign securities 
with its endorsement or guaranty, 
except with the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board, but such 
approval will be based solely upon 
the right of the corporation to 
make such a sale under the terms 
of this regulation and shall not be 
understood in any way to imply 
that the Federal Reserve Board has 
approved or passed upon the merits 
of such securities as an investment. 

The rules as to acceptances fol- 
low: 

“Kinds: Any corporation may 
accept drafts and bills of exchange 
drawn upon it which grow out of 
transactions of the kinds which 
form the basis of eligible bankers’ 
acceptances under the terms of Sec- 
tion 13 of the Federal Reserve Act, 
provided, however, that except with 
the approval of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and subject to such 
limitations as it may prescribe no 
corporation shall exercise its power 
to accept drafts or bills of exchange 
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if at the time such drafts or bills 
are presented for acceptance it has 
‘ outstanding any debentures, bonds, 
notes, or other such obligations 
issued by it. 

“Maturity: No corporation shall 
accept any draft or bill of exchange 
with a maturity in excess of six 
months except with the approval of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

“Limitations: (1) Individual 
drawers—No acceptances shall be 
made for the account of any one 
drawer in an amount aggregating 
at any time in excess of 10 per cent. 
of the subscribed capital and sur- 
plus of the corporation, unless the 
transaction be fully secured or rep- 
resents an exportation or importa- 
tion of commodities and is guaran- 
teed by a bank or banker of 
undoubted solvency. (2) Aggre- 
gates: Whenever the aggregate of 
acceptances outstanding at any 
time (a) exceeds the amount of 
the subscribed capital and surplus, 
50 per cent of all the acceptances 
in excess of the amount shall be 
fully secured, or (b) exceeds twice 
the amount of the subscribed cap- 
ital and surplus, all the acceptances 
outstanding in excess of such 
amount shall be fully secured. 
(The corporation shall elect which- 
ever requirement [a] or [b] calls 
for the smaller amount of secured 
acceptances. ) 

“Reserves: Against all accept- 
ances outstanding which mature in 
thirty days or less a reserve of at 
least 15 per cent. shall be main- 
tained, and against all accept- 
ances outstanding which mature 
in more than thirty days a 
reserve of at least three per cent. 
shall be maintained. Reserves 
against acceptances must be in 
liquid assets of any or all of the 
following kinds: (1) cash; (2) 
balances with other banks; (3) 
bankers’ acceptances, and (4) such 
securities as the Board may from 
time to time permit.” 

Edge Act corporations must 
maintain a reserve of not less than 
13 per cent. against all deposits 
received in the United States. 
These deposits, it is to be noted, 
can be only such as are incidental 
to or for the purpose of carrying 
out transactions in foreign coun- 
tries or dependencies of the United 
States where the corporation has 
established agencies, branches, or 
where it operates through the 
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ownership or control of subsidiary 
corporations. 

It is stated that the total liabili- 
ties to a corporation of any person, 
company, firm or corporation for 
money borrowed, including in the 
liabilities of a company or firm the 
liabilities of the several members 
thereof, shall at no time exceed 10 
per cent. of the amount of its 
paid-in capital and surplus, except 
with the approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board, provided, however, 
that the discount of bills of ex- 
change drawn in good faith against 
actually existing values and the dis- 
count of commercial or business 
paper actually owned by the person 
negotiating the same shall not be 
considered as money borrowed 
within the meaning of this para- 
graph. The liability of a customer 
on account of an acceptance made 
by the corporation for his account 
is not a liability for money bor- 
rowed within the meaning of this 


Food Drafts Sales 


[NCREASING success is attend- 

ing the food drafts plan for the 
relief of suffering in Europe, ac- 
cording to statements of the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration. The 
response of banking institutions in 
the United States to this plan, 
which has the indorsement and 
support of the American Bankers 
Association, is characterized by the 
Relief Administration as splendid. 
Extensions of the system of ware- 
houses in Europe are expected fur- 
ther to emphasize the plan’s useful- 
ness. 

On March 20, less than two 
months after the plan had been ini- 
tiated by the Relief Administration, 
favorable action having been taken 
thereupon by the Association fol- 
lowing approval by the Commerce 
and Marine Committee, 3,567 
American banking institutions had 
applied for books of drafts. This 
number represented an increase of 
367 in the ten days from March 10. 
By March 20, nearly 40,000 drafts 
had been sold on the European 
warehouses, and of this number 
nearly 18,000 were sold in the ten- 
day period referred to. The total 
sale of drafts up to March 20 
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paragraph unless and until he fails 
to place the corporation in funds 
to cover the payment of the accept- 
ance at maturity or unless the cor- 
poration itself holds the acceptance. 
The rules and regulations also 
state: 

“The aggregate of the corpora- 
tion’s liabilities outstanding on 
account of acceptances, average de- 
posits, domestic and foreign, de- 
bentures, bonds, notes, guaranties, 
indorsements and other such obli- 
gations shall not exceed at any one 
time ten times the amount of the 
corporation’s subscribed capital and 
surplus except with the approval of 
tlie Federal Reserve Board. In 
determining the amount of the lia- 
bilities within the meaning of this 
paragraph, indorsements of bills of 
exchange having not more than six 
months to run, drawn and accepted 
by others than the corporation, 
shall not be included.” 


Increasing Largely 


amounted to approximately $840,- 
000. The average daily sale of 
drafts from March 10 to March 20 
rose from about $21,000 to nearly 
$42,000. 

By far the largest sales have 
taken place in New York State, 
where, up to March 20, 343 banks 
were handling the drafts. Illinois, 
with 239 banks handling the drafts, 
was second on the list, the states 
next in order being Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota, Ohio and New Jersey. 
More banks in Wisconsin have ap- 
plied for books of food drafts than 
any other state, 400 being the Wis- 
consin total. Other states which 
have contributed large sales are 
Massachusetts, California, Michi- 
gan and Nebraska. 

Two banks each in Alaska and 
Hawaii are selling the drafts, and 
twelve banks in Canada have ar- 
ranged to sell them. Two banks in 
Mexico have the drafts for sale 
and drafts are also sold at points 
in Cuba, the West Indies, Costa 
Rica and South America. 

In addition to the five central 
warehouses in Warsaw, Prague, 
Hamburg, Vienna and Budapest, a 
branch warehouse has been author- 
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ized for the Free City of Danzig, 
which is the port of entry for all 
the supplies shipped into Poland; 
and seven branch warehouses in 
Poland and four in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. The branch warehouses in 
Poland are at Bialystok, Krakow 
(Cracow), Lodz, Lemburg, 
(Lwow), Chelm, Brest-Litewski 
(Brezcs Litewski), and Sosnowice, 
and the branch warehouses in 
Czecho-Slovakia are at Brunn 
(Brno) in Moravia, Opava in Silesia, 
Bratislava in Slovakia, and Kosica 
(Kassa) (Kesice) in Slovakia. 
American banks selling the food 
drafts have been advised of the es- 
tablishment of these branches. The 
American Relief Administration, 
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Herbert Hoover, chairman, has sent 
out a circular to members of the 
American Bankers’ Association, 
saying : 

“The population in the districts 
surrounding these secondary ware- 
houses will be fully advised of this 
extension. Please inform your cus- 
tomers, who wish to purchase 
drafts for persons living in Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia outside the 
central warehouse cities, of this 
improved service. 

“We ask that you be particularly 
careful to draw food drafts on the 
central warehouse of the country 
to which the food draft is to be 
sent. Owing to the disorganization 
of the transportation in Europe it 
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is practically impossible to arrange 
delivery of food beyond a national 
boundary. 

“Accuracy in filling out draft 
and advice stubs will greatly facili- 
tate the prompt and smooth work- 
ing of the food draft plan to the 
satisfaction of your customers.” 

The insistence on drawing drafts 
on the central warehouses is to pre- 
vent complications. Such distribu- 
tion of food through branch ware- 
houses as may be necessary is a 
matter for administration abroad. 
The governments of Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Aus- 
tria and Hungary are understood 
to be giving such aid as is possible 
in this matter. 


Income Tax Exemptions 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
February 20, 1920. 


EpiTorR, JOURNAL OF THE AMER- 
ICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


Sir: I have read with interest 
Prof. Rufus S. Tucker’s excellent 
article on “Income Tax Exemp- 
tions” in your February issue. As 
an income-tax accountant and at- 
torney myself, this is a live subject 
with me, and Professor Tucker 
points out clearly the unfortunate 
and unjust effect of many of the 
present exemptions. 

Professor Tucker fails to touch 
on one point, however, which it 
seems to me deserves more pub- 
licity and closer attention than it 
has received. Suppose a taxpayer 
with a total gross income of $100,- 
000; of which $60,000 comes from 
sources totally exempt, the remain- 
ing $40,000 coming from fully 
taxable sources. Suppose this tax- 
payer also has deductions amount- 
ing to $50,000. Now under the 
present statutes this taxpayer has 
no net taxable income whatever, the 
computation being as follows: First 
subtract the $50,000 deductions 
from the $100,000, leaving $50,000 
total net income; then subtract the 
$60,000 exemptions from the $50,- 
000 total net income, leaving no net 
taxable income. Yet manifestly 
that is not fair. For the effect of 


that computation is to exempt the 
taxpayer’s total net income; while 
evidently his exempt income in fact 
is only three-fifths of his total in- 
come. 

The $50,000 deductions should 
go against the total gross income 
equally ; but the effect of the pres- 
ent statutes is to subtract the entire 
deductions from simply that part 
of the gross income which comes 
from taxable sources. The proper 
computation would be, first, to sub- 
tract the $50,000 deductions from 
the $100,000, leaving $50,000 total 
net income; then, since three-fifths 
of this taxpayer’s income is exempt, 
figure three-fifths of the $50,000 
net income as exempt, or $30,000; 
leaving $20,000 net taxable income. 
This computation would give the 
taxpayer the full logical and 
equitable benefit of his income from 
exempt sources. In effect, it would 
simply pro rate his $50,000 deduc- 
tions against his total gross income, 
exempt and non-exempt; and that 
is fair; that is the way the tax- 
payer actually keeps his own books, 
and earns, spends and saves his own 
money. 

The foregoing is an extreive 
case, taken in order to make the 
point clear through its flagrancy; 
but the tax exemptions as now 
authorized do actually work in just 


this way in all cases, to a greater or 
less extent. It is not practicable 
for a rich man to put all his capital 
into tax-exempt securities; but 
many a rich man can exempt his 
entire income from taxation, as the 
law stands, though putting only a 
part of his money into tax-exempt 
funds. And every millionaire who 
puts part of his principal into tax- 
exempt loans does thereby exempt 
more ‘than that proportion of his 
income from taxation. The unjust 
and anti-social effect of the tax 
exemptions would not be nearly so 
great as it is, and as Professor 
Tucker points out, if the taxpayer 
could get only the true, proportion- 
ate part of his income exempted, 
it would make a huge difference in 
the amount of income tax collect- 
ible from the country’s big incomes, 
and would proportionately relieve 
the possessors of the small and 
medium-sized incomes, who cannot 
feasibly invest to any considerable 
extent in tax-exempt bonds. One 
who has not had actual contact with 
the figures of large incomes can 
hardly appreciate the extent to 
which wealthy individuals and cor- 
porations are relieved of their fair 
share of the income tax by the 
present inequitable computation. 
G. W. C. Ross, 


Treasurer and Counsel, 
Bankers’ Investment Co. 


Legal Department 


Thomas B. Paton, 


General Counsel 


Bankers’ Risks in Giving Value for U. S. 
Money Orders 


ECENT instances of fraudu- 
lent transactions in connec- 
tion with United States 
money orders serve to em- 

phasize the fact, not generally 
realized, and which every banker 
should fully realize, that postal 
money orders are not negotiable 
paper and not governed by the 
same rules applicable to such paper, 
but that wherever money is ad- 
vanced or securities given in ex- 
change for postal money orders 
there is always a continuing lia- 
bility to refund in the event such 
paper has been fraudulently issued 
or indorsed and that differing from 
the ordinary rules governing the 
issue of negotiable drafts which 
would estop the negligent issuer 
from denying validity or would 
prevent recovery where unreason- 
able delay has worked to the preju- 
dice of an innocent purchaser, 
laches or negligence is not im- 
putable to the government with 
repect to such orders. 

In short, every time a_ banker 
cashes a United States money or- 
der for the payee or is himself 
the payee and gives value therefor 
in cash or securities, there always 
exists a liability to refund to the 
government the money collected 
on such order in the event it turns 
out that the order has been fraudu- 
lently issued or that an indorse- 
ment thereon has been forged, and 
negligence in the issue or delay or 
laches in discovery or notification 
is no defense. 

In the JourNAL for August, 1919 
(at page 88) we rendered an opin- 
ion in a case of this kind where a 
bank had cashed a_ government 
money order upon which, it after- 
wards turned out, the payee’s sig- 
nature had been forged. We 
reached the conclusion that the 
money was recoverable by the gov- 


ernment notwithstanding delay in 
making claim for restitution 
through which the recipient was 
prejudiced. Among other cases, 
we cited United States v. Stock- 
growers Nat. Bank, 30 Fed. 912, 
and Bolognesi v. United States, 189 
Fed. 335, in both of which cases 
postal money orders had _ been 
fraudulently issued by a postmaster 
or clerk and made payable to a 
bank, upon which value had been 
obtained and in both the innocent 
payees were compelled to refund 
to the government. 

A banking firm in Philadelphia, 
members of our Association, have 
recently been victimized in the same 
way through delivering Liberty 
Bonds in exchange for fraudu- 
lently issued government money 
orders made payable to the firm 
after they had first taken precau- 
tion to collect such orders. The 
firm has forwarded a statement of 
the case to the Association with 
the suggestion that it be published 
as a caution or warning to bankers 
in connection with giving value for 
such orders. The statement fol- 
lows: 


“On or about November 21, 1919, we 
received five United States postal money 
orders for $100 each, to our order, pre- 
sumably issued from Williams Wharf, 
Virginia, post office, and sent to us by a 
man signing himself as ‘C. Montgomery.’ 
He requested us to purchase United 
States Liberty Bonds with these postal 
money orders and stated he would call for 
the bonds some days later when he would 
be in Philadelphia. Not knowing the 
sender, we took, as we thought, every 
precaution and sent the orders direct to 
the main post office in our city and had 
them cashed, and, in due course, the 
bonds were delivered to the purchaser. 

“On November 26, a post office in- 
spector called on us, stating that the 
money order forms cashed by us had 
been stolen from _the Williams Wharf, 
Virginja, post office, by a man giving 
the name of E. C. Hennessey, who was 
subsequently arrested in Norfolk, Vir- 
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ginia, and that these forms were con- 
sequently fraudulently issued. The au- 
thorities made claim on us for the 
amount, and, after consultation between 
our counsel and the United States district 
attorney in our city, we paid the amount 
involved ($500), although it was proven 
beyond question that the theft of the 
blanks had been discovered three or four 
weeks before the date on which we had 
received these orders. The Post Office 
Department had been notified by bul- 
letin of numbers stolen from the book 
then in use, but did not discover, until 
after our transaction, that order blanks 
had been taken from the book in re- 
serve in that post office. The post office 
inspector, during all this time, had op- 
portunity to ascertain the theft and 
authority at his command which would 
have permitted notice to postmasters 
throughout the country that the orders 
sent to us were stolen forms, and his 
negligence in this particular made the 
fraud on us possible. 


“Our attorney informs ts that the 
whole question of stolen money orders 
has been litigated in the United States 
Courts in New York and appealed to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals; that an 
effort had been made afterwards to take 
the case to the United States Supreme 
Court, but further hearing in the mat- 
ter was denied. He also advises us as 
follows: 


“Tt has been held that, in the estab- 
lishment and operation of a postal money 
order system, the government is not en- 

gaging in a commercial transaction, but 

exercises a governmental power for the 
public benefit; and it, therefore, follows 
that money orders are not negotiable 
instruments subject to the defences per- 
mitted to bona fide holders for value by 
the law merchant. That it is provided 
by statute law of the United States that, 
in all cases where money of the Post 
Office Department ‘has been paid to 
any person in consequence of fraudu- 
lent representations, or by the mistake, 
collusion or misconduct of any officer 
or any other employee in the postal 
service, that, on suit by the Postmaster 
General, the United States may recover 
the amount paid out on money orders 
fraudulently issued from the persons to 
whom it was paid, and the good faith 
of such persons in acquiring the orders 
is immaterial.’ 

“In this decision the Court says: ‘We 
fully appreciate and, in effect, we hold 
that, if it has responsible persons to 
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look to, the government cannot lose 
in the operation of the money order 
system; that whatever may be the con- 
duct of its officers or employees, the loss 
_ must fall on the individual, and the prin- 
ciple underlying this conclusion is that 
any other rule—any rule which would 
make the government bear the burden 
of the*malfeasance of its officers in the 
operation of the government department 
and permit individuals, however inno- 


cent, to obtain moneys without responsi- 
bility—would entail endless difficulties 
and losses, would be inimical to the pub- 
lic interest and contrary to the public 
policy.’ 

“Summarizing from the above, it is 
evident the utmost caution should be 
used in accepting United States postal 
money orders, as the government will not 
assume responsibility as to the validity 


of the same, nor negligence on the part 
of their employees, which negligence 
was clearly established in the case just 
cited. They only require that the payee 
be satisfactorily identified when paying 
the same. 

“We bring this matter to your atten- 
tion thinking it may be of interest to 
other members, and serve as a caution 
in accepting post office money orders.” 


Responsibility of Banks for Satekeeping 
of Liberty Bonds 


HE Supreme Court of Ar- 

kansas has recently handed 

down a decision (Mer- 

chants National Bank of 
Vandervoort v. Affholter, 215 S.W. 
648) bearing upon the responsibil- 
ity of banks in the safekeeping 
for customers of Liberty Bonds. 
Plaintiffs in the case, husband and 
wife, subscribed for two bonds of 
the denomination of $100 and $50 
and deposited sufficient funds to 
cover the subscriptions. Regis- 
tered bonds were designated in the 
subscription cards as the kinds to 
be purchased. They received a 
deposit slip reciting the names of 
the depositors, the amount deposit- 
ed, the date thereof and the words 
“deposited by Fourth Liberty 
Loan.” The bonds were ordered 
by the bank and received, but before 
they were called for by the pur- 
chasers the bank’s vaults were 
robbed in the night time and the 
bonds were stolen. The bonds or- 
dered and received by the bank 
were coupon and not registered 
bonds. It was held that the bank 
was liable for the amount of the 
bonds which it purchased for the 
plaintiffs because of its failure to 
buy registered bonds as directed. 
The court said that if the bank 
“accepted funds for the purchase 
of bonds, it was responsible to the 
subscriber either for the return of 
the money or for the delivery of 
bonds designated in the subscrip- 
tion contract.” 


Upon this branch of the case no 
question of responsibility for safe- 
keeping was involved. But in ad- 
dition one of the plaintiffs had also 
purchased a coupon bond of the 
denomination of $100 and after- 
wards delivered this bond to the 
bank for safe-keeping. The bond 
was placed in the bank’s safe and 
together with many other bonds 
belonging to other persons was 
stolen. The bank kept a large iron 
safe with a combination lock on it 
and inside of it was a manganese 
steel drawer or compartment which 
was used for the safe-keeping of 
money. The bond in question, as 
well as others, belonging to numer- 
ous persons, including officials of 
the bank, was not kept in the bur- 
glar-proof compartment, but was 
kept inside the safe. The burglary 
was discovered the next morning 
after it occurred and upon exami- 
nation it was found that the com- 
bination lock on the outside of the 
safe had been chopped off with 
an axe, and that explosive ma- 
terial had been inserted inside the 
lining of the door, which, when ex- 
ploded, blew off the door or lock 
and permitted entrance. The 
money drawer or compartment was 
not entered. The testimony in- 
troduced by the bank was to the 
effect that all the bonds kept by 
the bank, including those which 
were the property of the bank itself 
and its officials, were kept in the 
same manner, and that that was 


the customary way to keep the 
bonds. There was also testimony to 
the effect that there was no room 
inside the money drawer to keep 
the bonds. Judgment was ren- 
dered against the bank upon a find- 
ing of gross negligence by the jury 
and this judgment was affirmed on 
appeal. The court said: “It is 
earnestly insisted that there is no 
evidence to sustain the finding of 
negligence on the part of the bank 
for the loss of the bonds. We are 
of the opinion, however, that the 
evidence was legally sufficient. 
These bonds were coupon bonds, 
payable to bearer, and negligence 
is inferable from the fact that they 
were kept, not in the burglar-proof 
compartment of the safe, but in 
the part of the safe which was in- 
sufficient to resist the attack of a 
skilful burglar. Appellant was, 
with respect to the keeping of this 
particular bond for Mrs. Affholter, 
a gratuitous bailee and was liable 
only for gross negligence. Wear v. 
Gleason, 52 Ark. 364, 12 S. W. 
756, 20 Am. St. Rep. 186; Baker 
v. Bailey, 103 Ark. 12, 145 S. W. 
532. But it was a question for the 
jury to determine whether or not, 
under the circumstances, it did not 
constitute gross negligence to keep 
in an insecure place government 
bonds, payable to bearer, which 
could not be readily identified. We 
cannot say that the jury were not 
warranted in drawing the inference 
of gross negligence from the cir- 
cumstances in the case.” 
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Exchange Charges in Mississippi 


HE following bill legalizing 

the established custom of 

making exchange charges 

and fixing such charges for 
all banks at one-tenth of one per 
cent. of the total amount of cash 
items presented and paid at any one 
time, has been passed by the legis- 
lature of Mississippi and received 
the approval of the Governor on 
March 6, 1920: 


House Bitt No. 651 


(As approved by the Governor March 
6, 1920) 


‘An Act to prevent the Federal reserve 
system from forcing the banks of this 
state into what is known as the par- 
ring of checks, drafts, bills, etc. (com- 
monly known as “cash items”); and 
for that purpose making it mandatory 
on the banks of this state to charge 
exchange on such “cash items”; and 
fixing the rates of such exchange. 


SecTIoN 1. BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEG- 
ISLATURE OF THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI: 


That for the purpose of providing 
for the solvency, protection and safety of 
the banking institutions of Mississippi, 
the established custom on the part of 


Recent Bills in 


N the March JourRNAL we pub- 
lished a summary of bills pend- 
ing in the 66th Congress affect- 
ing banks up to and including 

February 23, 1920. The following 
bills introduced since February 23 
are summarized below: 


Investigation of alleged coercion by 
Federal reserve banks—Based on re- 
quest for a Congressional investigation, 
Mr. King of Illinois introduced, February 
28, House Resolution 476 which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
which calls for appointment of a com- 
mittee of nine to investigate administra- 
tion of Federal Reserve Act generally 
and specifically as to (a) coercive meth- 
ods to force non-members to become 
members; (b) substantial competition by 
Federal reserve banks with members; 
(c) open market transactions; (d) al- 
leged and unexpected earnings of Fed- 
eral reserve banks; (e) relative salaries 
and bonuses paid to officers and em- 
ployees as compared with private insti- 
tutions; (f) oppressive policies toward 
members under guise of corrective meas- 


the banks of this state to charge a ser- 
vice fee (commonly called “exchange’’) 
for collecting and remitting, by exchange 
or otherwise, the proceeds of checks, 
drafts, bills, etc. (commonly known 
among banks as “cash items”), is hereby 
declared to be the law of this state; and 
the banks of this state, both state and na- 
tional, shall continue to make such 
charge as fixed by custom when such 
“cash items” are presented to the payer 
bank for payment through or by any 
bank, banker, trust company, Federal 
reserve bank, post office, express com- 
pany, or any collection agency, or by 
any other agency whatsoever; and the 
amount of such charge is hereby fixed 
at one-tenth of one per centum of the 
total amount of such “cash items” so 
presented and paid at any one time, and 
not less than ten cents on any one such 
transaction; Provided, however, no such 
charge shali be made on checks or drafts 
given or drawn in settlement of obli- 
gations due the state of Mississippi or 
any subdivision thereof, or of the United 
States. And that no such charge can 
be made by banks for the collection of 
checks deposited with said banks, where 
the check is drawn on any other bank 
in the same municipality, city, town or 
village, this being the long established 
custom of such banks. And, Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to be mandatory upon the banks to 
charge exchange on checks or drafts pay- 
able to a person in this state, and drawn 


ures; (g) alleged attempted destruction 
of independence of state bank systems; 
(h) alleged intimidation of directors of 
Federal reserve banks to prevent per- 
forming fun¢tions and practices em- 
ployed in selecting directors; (i) alleged 
efforts to force diversified business of 
country to conform to rigid rules and 
standards contrary to established cus- 
toms and channels of trade; (j) extent 
to which inflation of currency is respon- 
sible for the high cost of living; (k) al- 
leged refusal of Federal reserve banks 


to rediscount for members paper which’ 


fully complied with law but did not fully 
comply with some ruling of the Federal 
Reserve Board; (1) alleged refusal of 
Federal reserve banks to make loans to 
members secured by Liberty bonds upon 
request; (m) alleged- unwisdom of an- 
nounced policy to spend money to col- 
lect checks on non-members greatly in 
excess of normal exchange charge 
rather than to pay banks for such service 
and by what right Federal reserve 
banks propose to use surplus which 
in part belongs to government for 
alleged coercion of certain citizens; 
(n) method of handling clearing deposit 


on a bank, trust company or person 
within or without this state, but it shal! 
be optional with such banks whether 
they shall charge exchange on checks or 
drafts payable to a person within this 
state, and drawn on a bank, trust com- 
pany or person within or without this 
state. 

Section 2. That no officer in this state 
shall protest for non-payment any such 
“cash item,” when such non-payment is 
solely on account of the failure or re- 
fusal of any of said agencies to pay such 
exchange; and there shall be no right of 
action, either at law or in equity, against 
any bank in this state for a refusal .to 
pay such cash item, when such refusal 
is based alone on the ground of the non- 
payment of such exchange. 

Section 3. That if for any reason the 
courts should hold that the national 
banks in this state are not required to 
charge and collect such exchange, still 
this act shall remain in full force and 
effect as to all other banks in this state; 
and in the event of such holding by 
the courts, or the refusal of any national 
bank in this state to comply with this 
act, then it shall be optional with state 
banks located in the same municipality 
with a national bank or state banks which 
are members of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem as to whether such charge shall be 
made. 

Section 4. That this act shall take 
effect and be in force from and after 
its passage. 


66th Congress Affecting Banks 


accounts and the “float,” 


if any, con- 
nected therewith; (0) alleged concen- 
tration of power in hands of Federal 
Reserve Board to a greater degree with 
fewer men than possible under the old 
régime and how and to what extent this 
power has been usurped and used; (p) 
alleged attempt to regulate conduct of 
non-member state banks and to force such 
banks into business relations with Fed- 
eral reserve system. Full power is 
conferred on committee to procure de- 
sired information and committee to make 
one or more reports to House with rec- 
ommendations. 

The Committee on Rules has not yet 
made a report recommending action 
on this -resolution. 

Limiting rediscounts for state bank 
members—Senator McLean of Connec- 
ticut on February 24 introduced S. 3957, 
which amends the proviso in paragraph 
10 of section 9 of the Federal Reserve 
Act (which now prohibits discounts for 
state bank and trust company members 
of paper of any one borrower who is 
liable for borrowed money in excess of 
10 per cent. of capital and surplus) to 
read as follows: 
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“Provided, however, That no Fed- 
eral reserve bank shall be permitted to 
discount for any state bank or trust 
company notes, drafts, or bills of ex- 
change of any one borrower who is 
liable for borrowed money to such 
state bank or trust company in an 
amount greater than that which could 
be borrowed lawfully from such state 
bank or trust company were it a na- 
tional banking association.” This has 
been referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


Bills to the same effect were intro- 
duced in the House on February 28 by 
Mr. Ransdell of Louisiana (H. R. 3933; 
H. R. 3934), which will be found di- 
gested in the March JourNnat. 

Discount rates of Federal reserve 
banks—On February 26 the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency re- 
ported favorably, without amendment, the 
bill of Mr. Phelan of Massachusetts (H. 
R. 12711, introduced February 23 and 
digested in the March JourNnaL), which 


‘amends sub-paragraph (d) of section 


14 of the Federal Reserve Act so that 
it would read (the amendment consisting 
of the italic portion) : 

“Every Federal reserve bank shall 
have power *** (d) to establish from 
time to time, subject to review and 
determination of the Federal Reserve 
Board, rates of discount to be charged 
by the Federal reserve bank for each 
class of paper, which shall be fixed 
with a view of accommodating com- 
merce and business and which, subject 
to the approval, review and. determi- 
nation of the Federal Reserve Board, 
may be graduated or progressed on the 
basis of the amount of the rediscount 
and discount accommodations ex- 
tended by the Federal reserve bank to 
the borrowing bank.” 


The object of this bill is to provide 
a method of checking the expansion of 
credit short of actually refusing further 
extensions and without increasing too 
much the rate applicable to all member 
banks. Each Federal reserve bank will 
have authority to make uniform rules 
determining for each member bank a 
normal maximum rediscount line based 
upon legal reserve or possibly upon capi- 
tal and surplus, with graduated rates on 
an ascending scale to apply equally and 
ratably to all member banks rediscount- 
ing amounts in excess of the normal 
line. 

On February 24, Senator McLean in- 
troduced S. 3958 with the same object 
as H. R. 12,711 and this was favorably 
reported February 27 with an amend- 
ment under which the addition to sub- 
paragraph (d) would read: “and which, 
subject to the approval, review and de- 
termination of the Federal Reserve 
Board, may be graduated or progressed 
on the basis of the amount of advances 
and discount accommodations extended 
by the Federal reserve bank to the bor- 
rowing ‘bank,.” 

Interest on reserve balances in Federal 
reserve banks—On March 1, 1920, Mr. 
Goodykoontz of West Virginia intro- 
duced H. R. 12849 (ref. to Com. on 
Banking and Currency), which amends 
the Federal Reserve Act by adding to 
section 19 the following: 


“Each Federal reserve bank shall 
pay to each member bank interest on 
reserve balances maintained with such 
Federal reserve bank, to be computed 
on the daily balance of such member 
bank, at the rate of 2 per centum per 
annum; Provided, That in case the 
earnings of such Federal reserve bank, 
after all necessary expenses have been 
paid or provided for and the dividends 
on the paid-in capital stock have been 
fully met as provided in section 7, are 
not sufficient to pay such rate of in- 
terest as herein provided, then in- 
terest shall be paid on such reserve 
balances at such rate as such earnings 
will permit.” 


Compare with S. 3773, on same sub- 
ject, introduced by Mr. Gore of Okla- 
homa January 22, 1920, summarized in 
Digest No. 4, at page 10. 

Interest on collateral call loans—On 
March 8, 1920, Mr. Owen of Oklahoma 
introduced S. Res. 328, which was con- 
sidered and agreed to. “Resolved, That 
the Federal Reserve Board be, and is 
hereby, directed to advise the Senate 
what is the cause and justification for the 
usurious rates of interest on collateral 
call loans in the financial centers, under 
what law authorized, and what steps, if 
any, are required to abate this condi- 
tion.” 

Compare with S. 3770, introduced Jan- 
uary 21, 1920, by Mr. Owen, summarized 
on page 10 of Digest No. 4, prohibiting 
member banks from charging in excess 
of 6 per cent. on call loans secured by 
collateral. 

Abolition of subtreasuries—Several 
bills have been introduced on this sub- 
ject. The General Appropriation bill (H. 
R. 12610), introduced February 18, 1920, 
passed the House March 4 and is now in 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations. 
It discontinues the subtreasuries ; repeals 
laws for their maintenance, etc., from 
and after July 1, 1921; authorizes Secre- 
tary of Treasury to transfer duties and 
functions of assistant treasurers to 
treasurer or mints or assay Offices, or 
to utilize Federal reserve banks; makes 
employees in subtreasuries in classified 
civil service eligible for transfer to class- 
ified civil service positions under control 
of Treasury Department or to vacancies 
in other executive departments, giving 
preference over new appointments. 

H. R. 12721, introduced by Mr. Platt of 
New York, February 23, abolishing sub- 
treasuries and providing for transfer of 
coin, currency, bullion, etc., was on Feb- 
ruary 25 reported with amendments. 

Earlier unreported bills on subject are 
H. R. 6749, Mr. Hill of New York, and 
H. R. 12209, Mr. Platt. See Digest No. 
4, page 14. 

Coinage of twenty-five and fifty cent 
pieces—Alabama and Maine Centennials 
—On February 28, 1920, Mr. Rainey of 
Alabama introduced H. R. 12824 to 
authorize the coinage of 100,000 twenty- 
five cent legal tender pieces in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the admission of Alabama 
into the Union. 

On February 11, 1920, Mr. Peters of 
Maine introduced H. R. 12460 (sum- 
marized in March JourNnAL) to authorize 
the coinage of 100,000 fifty-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the one hundredth an- 
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niversary of the admission of the State 
of Maine into the Union, 

Both these bills were referred to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures. 

Postal holidays—One 
rate—On March 6, Mr. Calder of New 
York introduced an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed to the pending 
Post Office Appropriation bill. H. R. 
11578 to provide that every state holi- 
day shall be a holiday for the employees 
of the postal service within such state. 
Also to change the postage rate on first- 
class mail matter to one cent for each 
ounce or fraction thereof. 

Federal Farm Loan Act—A new bill 
has been introduced by Mr. Hastings of 
Oklahoma (H. R. 12791, February 27, 
1920), amending section 15 of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act authorizing land 
banks to make loans on farm lands di- 
rect to borrowers and striking out the 
provisions limiting agents to banking 
corporations. The bill allows the land 
banks to designate local agents who must 
give surety bonds and who may collect 
from borrowers compensation not ex- 
ceeding 1 per cent. of the loan. (Re- 
ferred to Committee on Banking and 
Currency.) 

The bill of Mr. Platt of New York (H. 
R. 9039; see Digest No. 4, page 16), con- 
taining various amendments concerning 
loans, amount and payment, deputy reg- 
istrars and concerning denominations of 
bonds and signatures thereto, has been 
returned to the conferees after confer- 
ence report was rejected by House on. 
March 2 and by Senate on March 3. 

Revenue Act of 1918—New bills have 
been introduced to amend the Revenue 
Act of 1918 by Mr. Ackerman of New 
Jersey (H. R. 12820, February 28), re- 
pealing the war profits and excess profits 
taxes and creating a revenue in lieu 
thereof by a tax of 25 cents per $100 
upon sales of merchandise and (H. R. 
12822, February 28) allowing individuals 
to deduct income, war profit and excess 
profits taxes from. gross income (ref. 
to Com. on Ways and Means) ; by Sen- 
ator Gronna (for Senator McCumber) 
of North Dakota (S. 4027, March 6), 
enabling the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to simplify the regulations 
under which exported property is ex- 
empt from transportation tax and pre- 
venting discrimination against agricul- 
tural and other commodities transmitted 
to a port of export to supply foreign re- 
quirements (ref. to Com. on Finance) ; 
by Mr. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey 
(S. 4033, March 8), increasing from 
3 to 10 cents the stamp tax on foreign 
insurance policies not countersigned in 
the United States and requiring holders 
of policies to make sworn return (ref. 
to Com. on Finance); and by Mr. 
Thompson on March 8 (HH. R. 12976), 
imposing a 10 per cent. tax upon ad- 
vertisements in books, magazines and 
newspapers with 5,000 or more circu- 
lation, excepting classified advertising, 
and a 15 per cent. tax on other adver- 
tising matter. (Ref. to Com. on Ways 
and Means.) 

Railroads—Bills have been introduced 
by Mr. Montague of Virginia (H. R. 
12953), March 6, to prohibit the aban-. 
donment of operation of coastwise and 
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inland water-borne commerce save by 
the consent of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (ref. to Com. on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce); and by Mr. 
Smoot of Utah (S. 4028, March 8), 
amending the Clayton Anti-Trust Act 
so that the provisions prohibiting in- 
terlocking directors, officers, etc., of rail- 
roads shall not apply where all the shares 
or property of any railroad, other than 
directors’ qualifying shares, are owned 
by a person or corporation whose plant, 
factories, etc., the railroad is principally 
engaged in serving (ref. to Com. on In- 
terstate Commerce). 

Shipping—S. 3076 (by Mr. Fo of 
Washington, September 25, 1919), au- 
thorizing suits against the United States 
in admiralty, suits for salvage services, 
and releasing merchant vessels belong- 
ing to the United States from arrest 
and attachment in foreign jurisdictions, 


Opinions 


SECOND PAYMENT OF 
CHECK 


Al check once paid is discharged 
and becomes functus officio, and 
where a check, after payment, falls 
into the hands of the payee who 
negotiates it a second time and the 
check is paid again by the drawee 
bank, the latter cannot charge the 
amount to the drawer’s account but 
can recover from the forwarding 
bank and the ultimate liability to 
refund rests with the payee. 


From Illinois—A purchases a certain 
umount of goods from a company, B, 
and sends his personal check in payment. 
B indorses check to its bank; this bank 
indorses it to any bank or banker, and 
it is sent to the bank on which drawn 
by a Federal reserve bank with its in- 
dorsement, for collection. It is paid, 
stamped so, and returned to A with 
other cancelled checks. A in settling 
with B sends this cancelled check as 
proof of payment. B, whether by mis- 
take or not, uses same indorsement as 
before and cashes it again. The bank 
to which it is indorsed accepts same as 
before, also using their same indorse- 
ment to any bank or banker, but the 
Federal reserve bank indorses again and 
again sends for collection. The paid 
stamp is so dim it can hardly be seen 
without close scrutiny. It is paid a sec- 
ond time by the drawee bank and 
charged to A’s account again, not no- 
ticing the paid stamp. Should none of 
the previous indorsers be good, would 
the collecting bank be liable to A? What 
steps should be taken to adjust the 
matter? 


When a check is once paid by . 


the bank upon which it is drawn, it 


was signed by the President on March 
9 and is now law. The bill enables 
the Shipping Board to obviate losses due 
to holding vessels in foreign ports under 
libel actions. Vessels against which there 
are claims for damages cannot be libeled 
and held in court, but the claimant can 
file suit against the United States and 
the ship can proceed on its journey. 

The bill of Mr. Edmonds of Pennsyl- 
vania (H. R. 11311), providing for 
classification of vessels of the United 
States, which was favorably reported to 
the House on December 20 (see Digest 
No. 4, page 30), passed the House on 
March 1 and is now in the Senate 
Committee on Commerce. 

A new bill has been introduced by 
Mr. Edmonds (H. R. 12867, March 2), 
adding to the Shipping Act a provi- 
sion to prevent discrimination against 


of the General 


is discharged or extinguished; the 
check becomes functus officio and 
it cannot afterwards be put in cir- 
culation by any one; Aurora State 
Bank v. Hayes-Eames El. Co., 88 
Nebr. 187, 129 N.W. 279; Balsam 
v. Mutual Alliance Trust Co., 132 
N. Y. Suppl. 325. See also Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce v. Farm- 
ers’ etc. Nat. Bank, 87 Nebr. 841. 
It follows that the bank upon 
which the check was drawn cannot 
charge the money paid on the 
check when presented a_ second 
time, to the drawer’s account. But 
such bank would have recourse 
upon the forwarding bank as for 
money paid under a mistake of 
fact, to which it was not entitled, 
and the ultimate liability would 
rest with the payee company which 
erroneously, whether mistakenly or 
designedly, negotiated the paid 
check, which had again come into 
its possession, and received the 
money thereon a second time. 


STALE CHECK 


No rule has been established, 
either by law or custom, fixing the 
precise time at which a check be- 
comes stale so that the bank upon 
which drawn would be liable if it 
paid without inquiry and loss re- 
sulted—tIn the absence of a positive 
rule of law or custom, it would 
seen. reasonable for a bank to 


the American Merchant Marine. Upon 
satisfactory evidence that ship- 
owners are using deferred rebates or 
unjustly discriminatory contracts to the 
detriment of the American Merchant 
Marine, either directly or by lines other 
than those trading with the ports of the 
United States or otherwise, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, upon certification of 
facts from the Shipping Board, must 
refuse the ships of such owners a right 
of entry into the ports of the United 
States. 

Mr. Greene of Massachusetts has in- 
troduced a new bill for the recordation 
of mortgages on vessels (H. R. 12787, 
February 27), having the same general 
purpose but in different detail from H. 
R. 8422 on the same subject heretofore 
introduced by him. (See Digest No. 4, 
page 30.) 


Counsel 


adopt a six months’ period in which 
to pay a check without inquiry and 
where presented after such period 
to communicate with the drawer 
before making payment. 


From Oregon—We would be very 
glad to have a ruling as to the liability 
of the bank in regard to checks which 
are presented for payment, dated several 
months prior to presentation. Should 
the bank refuse payment until the 
drawer is notified or are we free to 
cash the check without notifying the 
drawer? 
established, 


No rule been 


either by law or custom, fixing the 


precise time at which a check be- 
comes stale and discredited so that 
the bank upon which drawn would 
be liable if it paid without inquiry 
and loss resulted. 

In an early case in Pennsylvania 
(Lancaster Bank v. Woodward, 18 
Pa. St. 357), a bank paid a check 
a year and a day after it was drawn. 
The drawer had no money in the 
bank at the time the check was 
drawn nor did he provide any after- 
ward, and it appeared that the debt 
was discharged by the drawer after 
he had given the check. -It was 
held that the bank could not re- 
cover from the drawer; that the 
circumstance of its age was sufh- 
cient to put the bank on inquiry 
and that its negligence precluded 
it from relief against the drawer. 
But in that case there was the spe- 
cial circumstance that there were 
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no funds in the bank in addition to 
the age of the check. 

Morse on Banks, at Section 443, 
says: “It is the right and perhaps 
the duty of the bank to inquire 
jnto the matter before paying an 
old check. Grant declares this to 
be a sound and ordinary rule of 
business. Yet at what time a check 
becomes old is an indefinite ques- 
tion, not capable of being accu- 
rately answered. Certainly it is not 
so old as to put the bank upon 
inquiry simply because it has not 
been presented within the period 
heretofore declared to be proper 
as between drawer and payee.” 

Daniel on Negotiable Instru- 
ments, at Section 1632, says: “It is 
not advisable for a-bank to pay a 
check which has been long out- 
standing, or for any one to receive 
it by transfer, without inquiry 
* + * The lapse of a long period 
from its date before its payment is 
a circumstance so out of the ordi- 
nary course of business that it 
ought to arouse suspicions and ex- 
cite inquiry. And the bank paying 
or the party receiving such a check 
acts at his peril.” And at Section 
1633 the same author says: “No 
precise period of time can be speci- 
fied at which a check would be 
deemed so stale as to subject the 
receiver to equitable defenses or a 
bank to loss, in the event that such 
defenses arose, or the liability of 
the drawer ceased.” 

There are no decided cases 
which afford a satisfactory guide 
for the banker in determining just 
how old a check must be before 
he is under duty to make inquiry 
before making payment. It is cus- 
tomary with some of the New York 
banks, where a check is presented 
six months after its date—and 
some fix the period at a year—to 
communicate with the drawer 
and call his attention to the delay 
in presentment and ask if there 
is any reason why they should not 
honor such check. In the absence 
of a fixed rule of law or settled 
custom, I think it would be reason- 
able for a bank to adopt a rule 
fixing six months after date as a 
reasonable period during which it 
might pay a check without inquiry 
and wherever a check is presented 
which is more than six months old, 
to delay payment until communi- 
cation is had with the drawer. 


REPORT OF DORMANT 
BANK DEPOSITS 


By statute in Oregon, bank offi- 
cers must make report as to de- 
posits which have not been added 
to and no part of which have been 
withdrawn for more than seven 
years unless the bank officers know 
the depositor to be living, and bank 
officers are not relieved from the 
duty of making such report be- 
cause of the fact that interest has 
been added each six months. 

From Oregon—Regarding savings ac- 
counts which have not been drawn 
against nor deposits made for seven 
years, does the fact that interest has 
been added each six months relieve us 
of reporting these accounts to the state? 

The Oregon statute (Sec. 7378 
Lord’s Oreg. Laws 1910, as amend- 
ed by Chap. 214, Oreg. Gen. Laws 
1917) provides that the cashier or 
secretary of every bank, savings 
bank, savings and loan society, and 
every institution in which deposits 
of money are made, shall within 
fifteen days, after the Ist of July, 
1907, and within fifteen days after 
the lst of July of each and every 
second succeeding year thereafter, 
return to the Secretary of State a 


sworn statement showing the 
amount standing to the credit 
of every depositor who _ shall 


not have made a deposit, or. who 
shall not have withdrawn any part 
of his deposit, principal or inter- 
est, for the period of more than 
seven years. 

The provisions of the Act are 
not to apply to, or affect, however, 
the deposit of any person known to 
such bank officers to be living; but 
the provisions of the Act shall 
apply to a deposit of an insane per- 
son, or a person under a legal dis- 
ability, whose relatives or persons 
having the custody, guardianship, 
or control of such insane person or 
persons under legal disability, shall 
not have knowledge of such de- 
posit. 

It will thus be seen that the 
names of all depositors who have 
not made a deposit, or who have 
not withdrawn any part of their 
deposits, principal or interest, with- 
in the period of more than seven 
years, with the sole exception of 
such depositors in this category 
who are known to such designated 
officers of the bank to be living, 
are required to be reported to the 
Secretary of State biennially. 


The fact that interest has been 
added each six months to a deposit, 
the owner of which shall not have 
made a deposit, or a withdrawal 
therefrom, principal or interest, 
for the period of more than seven 
years, will not relieve such bank 
officials from the duty of duly re- 
porting the name of the owner of 
such deposit to the Secretary of 
State, unless such owner is known 
to the bank officials to be living. 


TRANSFER OF BANK STOCK 
OF DECEDENT 


Where the owner of bank stock 
dies intestate, the property in such 
stock vests in his estate and until 
letters of administration have been 
issued and the administrator has 
duly qualified, there is no person 
vested with power to demand a 
transfer—A bank which transfers 
stock of a decedent without re- 
quiring letters of administration 
will be liable to the rightful heirs 
for damages, if the transfer is 
wrongful—Where stock is trans- 
ferred to a person without title, a 
court of equity will enjoin such 
person from voting. 

From Texas—S, owning ten shares of 
bank stock, dies intestate, and no admin- 
istration is taken out on his estate nor 
any proceedings to determine and es- 
tablish heirship. The persons entitled 
to his estate are his widow and a num- 
ber of children, one of whom is under 
age. All the heirs other than the infant 
and J. S. unite in an assignment of the 
ten shares to J. S. The bank transferred 
the shares to J. S., who, over the ob- 
jection of certain stockholders, was al- 
lowed to vote the shares at the annual 
meeting and was elected a director. 

Query: Was the bank justified in 
making the transfer in the absence of 
any showing of right other than the 
personal knowledge of its officers as to 
the children of S? | 

Query: Would injunction lie at the 
suit of stockholders, who in the absence 
of these ten shares would constitute 
the majority, to prohibit the bank apd 
its officers from permitting such shares 
to be voted at a special meeting and 
to prohibit J. S., the nominal holder, 
from voting such shares? 

A corporation is the custodian 
of the shares and of the primary 
evidence of the title to its stock, 
and is clothed with power to pro- 
tect the rights of its shareholders 
from unauthorized transfers. It is, 
therefore, its duty to exercise rea- 
sonable care and diligence to pro- 
tect their interests by preventing 
such transfers, and it must respond 
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in damages for any injury sus- 
tained by them in consequence of 
its negligence or misconduct in this 


regard. (St. Romes v. Levee 
Steam Cotton Press Co., 127 U. S. 
614; Western Union Tel. Co. vw. 
Davenport, 97 U. S. 369; Tafft v. 
Presidio, etc., R. Co., 84 Cal. 131; 
Miller v. Doran, 245 Ill. 200; Shir- 
ley, etc., Co. v. Douglas, 130 IIl. 
App. 285 ; Loring v. Salisbury Mills, 
125 Ill. 138; Penn. Co. v. Franklin 
Fire Ins. Co., 181 Pa. St. 40; 
Strange v. Houston & T. C. R. Co., 
53 Tex. 162; Baker v. Wasson, 53 
Tex. 150, 59 Tex. 140.) 

And it follows that its own safe- 
ty requires that it be satisfied of the 
right of a person proposing to 
make a transfer to do what he pro- 
poses. It has the right, and it is 
its duty, when a transfer is de- 
manded, to use reasonable diligence 
to ascertain whether or not the 
transfer requested is duly author- 
ized, and to make those transfers 
that are so authorized and to pre- 
vent those that are not. (Geyser- 
Marion, etc., Co. v. Stark, 106 Fed. 
558; Baker v. Atlantic Coast Line 
R. Co. [N. C.], 92 S. E. 170; Liv- 
ezey v. Northern Pac. R. Co., 157 
Pa. St. 75; Peck v. Bank of Amer- 
ica, 16 R. I. 710; Read v. Cum- 
berland Tel. & Tel. Co., 93 Tenn. 
482; Mundt v. Com. Nat. Bank, 
35 Utah 90, 99 Pac. 454; Nagel v. 
Ham, 88 Wash. 99.) 

A corporation is in duty bound 
to make inquiry as to the authority 
of the person asking for the trans- 
fer, and to ascertain whether he is 
the owner of the stock. (Citizens 
Nat. Bank v. State, 179 Ind. 621; 
Citizens Street Ry. Co. v. Robbins, 
128 Ind. 449; Crocker v. Old Col- 
ony R. Co., 137 Mass. 417; Hughes 
v. Drovers’, etc., Nat. Bank, 86 Md. 
418; Kempner v. Wallis, 2 Tex. 
App. Civ. Cas. §584, et seg.; West- 
ern Union Tel. Co. v. Davenport, 
97 U. S. 369.) 

Especially is a corporation re- 
sponsible where it has notice of 
want of authority on the part of 
the person seeking the transfer, or 
of facts sufficient to put it upon 
inquiry. (Lowry v. Com. & Farm- 
ers Bank, Fed. Cas. No. 8581; 
Bayard v. Farmers, etc., Bank, 52 
Pa. St. 232; Davis v. Nat. Eagle 
Bank [R. I. 1901], 50 Atl. 530; 
Peck v. Providence Gas Co., 17 R. 
I. 275.) As, for instance, where 


the transfer is sought to be made 


by a person other than the one to 
whom the stock was issued. (Baker 
v. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. [N. 
C.], 92 S. E. 170; Read v, Cum- 
berland Tel. Co., 93 Tenn. 482; 


Kempner v. Wallis, 2 Tex. App. 


Civ. Cas. §584, et seg. [where it 
was held, inter alia, that the cor- 
poration knew that stock regis- 
tered on its books in the name of a 
minor could not legally be trans- 
ferred by her guardian without an 
order of the county court, authoriz- 
ing such transfer. It was, there- 
fore, not only its right but its duty 
to inquire as to the authority of the 
guardian to make the transfer, and 
to refuse to make such transfer un- 
til such authority was shown to 
exist; and a neglect of this duty 
rendered the company liable to the 
stockholder ]:) 

If the demand for a transfer is 
made by an administrator, the cor- 
poration must look to his letters 
of administration ; and if by an exe- 
cutor, to the will, since these are 
the respective sources of their pow- 
er. (Marbury v. Ehlen. 72 Md. 
206; Wooten v. Wilmington & 
Weldon R. Co., 128 N. C.. 119; Cox 
v. First Nat. Bank, 119 N. C. 302.) 

In the case submitted the owner 
of the bank stock died intestate, 
and the ten shares of stock in ques- 
tion is personal property vesting 
in the estate of the intestate; and 
until letters of administration on 
the estate have been issued, and 
the administrator has duly quali- 
fied, there is no person vested with 
power to demand a transfer of such 
stock which would be valid, or 
which the bank had a right to 
obey. 

If a bank must look to the letters 
of an administrator for authority 
to transfer stock of a decedent’s 
estate at his behest, and will be held 
liable to the rightful heirs for en- 
suing damages if, after the trans- 
fer, it should be shown that the 
letters did not authorize the trans- 
fer demanded a fortiori, a transfer 
of stock by the bank on the demand 
of a person backed by no will or 
letters of administration, but simply 
by an instrument purporting to be 
an assignment of such stock by al- 
leged heirs, is ultra vires, and ren- 
ders the bank liable for ensuing 
damages to non-participating right- 
ful heirs by reason thereof. 

With respect to query No. 2: 
Would injunction lie at the suit of 


stockholders to prevent the voting 
of these ten shares, pending a de- 
termination of the title thereto, | 
think it would. 

There are many decisions to the 
effect that a court of equity may. 
enjoin persons not entitled to vote 
from voting, and the corporation 
from receiving their votes. 

(Clarke v. Central R. Co., 50 
Fed. 338; George v. Central R. Co., 
101 Ala. 607; Webb v. Ridgely, 38 
Md. 364; Way v. American Grease 
Co., 60 N. J. Eq. 263; Butler v. 
Standard Mills Flour Co., 131 N. Y. 
Suppl. 451; Parsons v. Tacoma, etc., 
Co., 25 Wash. 492; Wood v. Union 
Gospel, etc., Ass’n, 63 Wis. 9.) 

And in the following cases it was 
held that a person would be en- 
joined from voting stock pending 
a determination of the title thereto 
and the right to vote it. (Harper 
v. Smith, 87 N. Y. Suppl. 516; 
Vallamil v. Hirsch, 143 Fed. 654.) 


LIABILITY OF DRAWER 
UPON BANKERS’ 
ACCEPTANCE 


Where a bill of exchange is 
drawn upon a bank or trust com- 
pany, payable at a future date, and 
is accepted, the bank becomes prin- 
cipal debtor thereon, but the drawer 
remains liable to the holder pro- 
vided the necessary proceedings on 
dishonor be duly taken. 

From New York—Kindly advise 
whether when a draft or bill of ex- 
change is accepted by a bank or trust 
company the drawer is relieved from 
responsibility thereon. I believe the 
common opinion among acceptance users 
is that the drawer is fully responsible 
to any innocent holder until the accept- 
ance is actually paid. 

Under the law, the effect of an 
acceptance is to constitute the ac- 
ceptor the principal debtor and the 
bill becomes by the acceptance very 
similar to a promissory note, the 
acceptor being the promisor and the 
drawer standing in the relation of 
an indorser ora surety. (Haddock 
Blanchard & Co. v. Haddock, 192 
N. Y. 499; in re Stevens 74 Vt. 
408.) 

There is a special rule regarding 
checks accepted for the holder as to 
which the Negotiable Instruments 
Act provides that “where the hold- 
er of a check procures it to be ac- 
cepted or certified, the drawer and 
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all indorsers are discharged from 
liability thereon.” The reason for 
this is that the check is payable in 
money on demand and if the holder 
chooses to take payment in a certi- 
fied check instead of money, the 
drawer is discharged. As saidina 
New Jersey case: “Certification 
has the same effect as if the holder 
had drawn the money, redeposited 
it and taken a certificate of deposit 
for it.” (Times Square Automobile 
Co. v. Rutherford National Bank, 
73 Atl. 479.) But where a draft 
or bill of exchange is drawn upon 
a bank or trust company, payable 
at a future date, the acceptance by 
the bank or trust company does not 
have the effect of discharging the 
drawer, but he remains liable pro- 
vided the necessary proceedings on 
dishonor be duly taken. 


INVESTMENT IN BANKERS’ 
ACCEPTANCES BY NEW 
YORK SAVINGS BANKS 


Under Section 239 of the Bank- 
ing Law of New York a savings 
bank may invest in bankers’ accept- 
ances of banks, national banks or 
trust companies incorporated under 
the laws of New York or under 
Federal law and having their prin- 
cipal place of business in the state, 
where such acceptances are of the 
kind and maturities made eligible 
by law for rediscount with Federal 
reserve banks, although not in- 
dorsed by a member bank, which 
indorsement is required to author- 
ize a Federal reserve bank to dis- 
count such acceptances. 


From New York—Has a New York 
savings bank under the laws of the State 
of New York the right to buy a sixty 
day acceptance of a member of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
located in New York City if such ac- 
ceptance is of due and legal form but 
is not endorsed by a member hank? 
In other words, does any New York 
savings bank have the right to buy any 
bankers’ acceptance that does not bear 
the endorsement of a member bank? 
The general opinion seems to be that 
under the laws of the State of New 
York governing the investments of sav- 
ings banks such banks are permitted to 
buy the acceptances of any bank or trust 
company organized under the laws of 
the State of New York or of the United 
States that has its principal place of 
business in the State of New York with- 
out the endorsement of a member bank, 
provided, of course, that the bill is 
otherwise eligible for rediscount with 
the Federal reserve bank. 
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Section 239 of the Banking Law 
of New York, as amended in 1918, 
permits a savings bank to invest in 


“bankers’ acceptances and bills of ex- 
change of the kind and maturities made 
eligible by law for rediscount with Fed- 
eral reserve banks, provided the same 
are accepted by a bank, national bank- 
ing association or trust company, incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of 
New York or under the laws of the 
United States and having its principal 
place of business in the State of New 
York,” 

with restrictions as to the amount, etc. 


Section 13 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act provides in part: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may dis- 
count acceptances of the kinds herein- 
after described, which have a maturity 
at the time of discount of not more 
than three months’ sight, exclusive of 
days of grace, and which are indorsed 
by at least one member bank. 

“Any member bank may accept drafts 
or bills of exchange drawn upon it. hav- 
ing not more than six months’ sight 
to run, exclusive of days of grace, which 
grow out of transactions involving the 
importation or exportation,of goods; or 
which grow out of transactions involving 
the domestic shipment of goods provided 
shipping documents conveying or secur- 
ing title are attached at the time of 
acceptance; or which are secured at the 
time of acceptance by a warehouse re- 
ceipt or other such document conveying 
or securing title covering readily mar- 
ketable staples” 

Under this, I am inclined to the 
opinion that a New York savings 
bank would have the right to buy 
a bankers’ acceptance of the kind 
and maturity made eligible by the 
Federal Reserve Act for rediscount 
with a Federal reserve bank, al- 
though it did not bear the indorse- 
ment of a member bank. 

The Federal Reserve Act au- 
thorizes the Federal reserve banks 
to discount bankers’ acceptances of 
the kind and maturities therein de- 
scribed “which are indorsed by at 
least one member bank.” While 
such indorsement is a presequisite 
for rediscount by a Federal reserve 
bank, I do not think it is made a 
condition of eligibility by the New 
York banking law for investment 
by a savings bank. The New York 
law provides that bankers’ accept- 
ances “of the kind and maturities 
made eligible” by the Federal law 
for rediscount by the Federal re- 
serve banks may be purchased by 
savings banks. If, therefore, the 
acceptance is of the described kind 
and maturity, it is eligible for in- 
vestment. While the Federal law 
requires that such acceptance must 
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be indorsed by at least one member 
bank to authorize a Federal reserve 
bank to discount same, such in- 
dorsement is not a condition of 
eligibility for investment by a sav- 
ings bank under the law of New 
York. If the law of New York 
omitted the words “of the kind and 
maturities” and simply provided 
that bankers’ acceptances “made 
eligible by law for rediscount with 
Federal reserve banks” were sub- 
ject of investment by savings 
banks, then there would be good 
ground for holding that indorse- 
ment by a member bank would be 
requisite. But the New York law 
does not so provide. The provision 
is that investment may be made in 
bankers’ acceptances “of the kind 
and maturities made eligible,” etc., 
and where the acceptance has these 
necessary requisites of eligibility, I 
think a savings bank is given the 
right to invest therein, though it 
does not bear the indorsement of a 
member bank. It might be de- 
sirable, however, to obtain an opin- 
ion or ruling of the Superintendent 
of the New York Banking Depart- 
ment upon the point and thus settle 
the question in an official way. 


COLLECTION BY INSOL- 
VENT BANK 


Where a draft of A on B is de- 
posited with C, who forwards for 
collection to D, but fails to indorse, 
and D indorses to E, who collects 
from the drawee and remits to D, 
who fails before remitting to C, 
opinion that the drawee need not 
have paid the draft in the absence 
of indorsement of D, but having 
waived the irregularity and made 
payment to an authorized collecting 
agent, the indebtedness of B to A 
is discharged and the question 
whether A or C is the loser from 
the failure of D (assuming the 
proceeds are not recoverable in full 
from D’s estate as a trust fund) 
will depend upon whether C dis- 
counted and took title to the draft, 
in which event, the draft having 
been paid, A would be discharged 
as drawer and the loss would be C’s, 
or whether C took the draft as 
agent for collection, in which.event 
C would not be liable, and A would 
be the loser, except in.those states 
where a collecting bank is held 
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liable for defaults of correspond- 
ents. 
From Missouri— 


a Wholesale Merchant 


A sells to B a carload of flour for 
$3,000 and draws on him in favor of C, 
his banker, for the amount. 

It is presumed that C sends the draft 
for collection to D, another banker, 
though it is not evidenced by his indorse- 
ment, instructing the payment to be 
made to D. However, the draft being 
in his possession, D indorses it and 
sends it to E, another banker, for col- 
lection. 

On receipt of the draft E makes de- 
mand of B for its payment, which B 
complies with. 

On receipt of the payment E remits 
the amount to D, who before he makes 
an accounting to any one for the amount, 
fails and goes into age hence 
C fails to receive his equity in the draft, 
ans A the amount of his debt against 

Query: Would B have been legally 
justified in refusing to honor the draft, 
in consequence of the absence of the 
indorsement of C? Where is the re- 
course of A and C? Where does the 
ultimate responsibility lie? 


The lack of a prior indorsement 
necessary to complete the chain of 
title, or rather of authority to col- 
lect, would have justified the 
drawee B in refusing to pay the 
draft. 

But having waived the irregu- 
larity and made payment to a col- 
lecting agent, the last of a chain 
of successive agents upon each of 
which authority to collect was con- 
ferred by his predecessor, the pay- 
ment would, I think, be valid to dis- 
charge the indebtedness of B to A. 

The fact that the authority to 
D was not evidenced by indorse- 
ment does not invalidate it; a valid 
authority to collect coupled with 
transfer of the instrument to be 
collected may be conferred by parol 
and although the drawee is en- 
titled to written indorsement, this 
can be waived and payment to an 
authorized collecting agent would 
discharge the instrument. Of 
course, if there was no authority to 
D to collect, then D cou!d confer 
none and the payment by the 
drawee, being to one without au- 
thority, would not discharge his in- 
debtedness to A, the seller of the 
flour; but the opinion that the in- 
debtedness of B is discharged is 
based on the presumption that C 
sent the draft to D with authority 
and instructions to collect, although 


C failed to indorse. B, therefore, 
having paid the draft for the flour, 
is discharged from his indebtedness 
to A and is eliminated from the 
problem. 

Who then is liable to A for the 
mney or does the ultimate loss fall 
upon A? E has remitted the pro- 
ceeds of the draft to D and is there- 
by relieved from further liability. 
3ut D has gone into bankruptcy 
before remitting the proceeds. 
Some courts would hold (others 
contra) that the amount in the 
hands of D’s receiver would be im- 
pressed with a trust in favor of the 
owner and could be recovered in 
full as a trust fund so long as its 
identity could be established; that 
the owner would not be simply a 
general creditor compelled to share 
in dividends. But assuming the 
amount is not recoverable in full 
from the estate of D and there is a 
loss, then the ultimate loss would 
fall upon either A or C. 

If C, the banker, to whom the 
draft was payable, discounted same 
for A and placed the proceeds to 
his credit—in other words took title 
and became owner—the !oss would 
fall upon C, for the draft having 
been paid, the drawer A would be 
discharged from liability. 

But if the draft was merely taken 
by C from A as agent for collec- 
tion and a provisional credit given 
for the amount with right to charge 
back in case the proceeds were not 
ultimately received, then, assuming 
there was no negligence on the part 
of C in forwarding the draft, the 
liability or non-liabilitvy of C would 
depend upon whether the rule 
would apply that a collecting bank 
is liable for the defaults of cor- 
respondents or the contrary rule 
that a bank undertaking a col- 


lection is simply under duty 
to employ a suitable sub-agent 


and transmit the paper to him, 
which done, the bank is not liable 
for defaults of the sub-agent or 
correspondent, unless by some after 
act it makes itself responsible. 
There is a wide conflict on this sub- 
ject in different states, some courts 
holding to the former and some to 
the latter rule; and it is the practice 
in states which hold the former 
rule for banks to expressly disclaim 
liability for defaults of correspond- 
ents by imprinting such disclaimer 
upon deposit slips, passbooks and 
other bank stationery. 


Assuming the transaction in this 
case is governed by the law of Mis- 
souri, the latter rule prevails, viz. : 
That the collecting bank merely un- 
dertakes to use care in transmit- 


ting the paper and having done 
this, it is not responsible for the 
sub-agent’s acts and defaults. (Daly 
v. Butchers’ & Drovers’ Bank, 56 
Mo. 94.) : 

It would follow, therefore, in 
such a case that if the bank C dis- 
counted and took title to the draft, 
it would be the ultimate loser, but 
if it merely undertook its collection 
and was free from negligence the 
loss would fall upon the drawer A. 


CASHIER AS REAL ESTATE 
AGENT FOR CUSTOMER 


It is not unlawful for the cashier 
of a national bank to act as agent 
for one of the bank’s customers in 
selling his real estate to another 
customer and to receive commission 
therefor. 


From Colorado—A customer of a na- 
tional bank owns a farm which he 
wishes to sell and tells the cashier that 
if he (the cashier) will sell same for a 
certain price he will allow him the regu- 


lar real estate commission. Cashier 
sells the farm to another customer for 
the stated price. Will the acceptance 


of the commission by the cashier be 
in violation of the banking law? The 
bank does not do a real estate business. 
The funds for the purchase of the farm 
do not come from the bank’s deposits, 
but the proceeds are used to pay the 
bank the amount owing by the seller. 
Am of the opinion that the cashier would 
be within his rights to accept the com- 
mission earned, but want to be certain. 
Section 22 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act formerly provided that 
no officer, etc., of a member bank 
“shall be a beneficiary of or receive. 
directly or indirectly, any fee, com- 
mission, gift or other consideration 
for or in connection with any trans- 
action or business of the bank.” 
This provision is no longer law. 
But even thereunder, I doubt if a 
sale of real estate by one customer 
of a bank to another, effected by 
the cashier of a national bank act- 
ing in his personal capacity as agent 
of the seller, would be a transaction 
or business of the bank, it being 
entirely outside the bank’s affairs, 
although the proceeds were used by 
the selling customer to pay his in- 
debtedness to the bank. 
But the above provision, as said, 
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is no longer in force and there is 
now nothing in the Federal Re- 
serve Act, the National Bank Act 
or any other Federal statute, so far 
as I know, which would make it un- 
lawful for the cashier of a national 
bank to act as agent for one 
of the bank’s customers in selling 
his real estate to another customer 
and to receive commission there- 
for. 


LIABILITY OF BANK FOR 
INJURY TO CUSTOMER 
ON PREMISES 


Where a customer of a _ bank, 
while waiting in the safety-deposit 
room, went into a washroom used 
exclusively for employees and 
poorly lighted, and fell down-stairs, 
sustaining injury, the customer who 
went into such room without in- 
vitation was not an invitee but a 
mere licensee as to whom the bank 
is not liable in damages for the in- 
juries sustained. 


From Arizona—About two months 
ago quite an elderly lady, who was a 
patron of this institution, walked to the 
rear of the bank and asked Miss X, a 
young lady employed by us, if she could 
have a drink of water. Miss X told her 
to wait in the safety-deposit room while 
she went to get a sanitary drinking cup 
from the supply room, which is located 
at the other end of the banking room. 
While Miss X was procuring this cup 
the lady opened the door leading from 
the safety-deposit room and went into 
the washroom, which is used by the 
employees of the bank exclusively. This 
place is quite dark and she apparently 
searched for an electric switch to turn 
on the light, and in so doing fell down 
a flight of stairs leading to the basement. 
She was somewhat bruised and was in 
bed several days we believe, but later 
appeared upon the streets and has been 
in the bank several times since. Please 
understand we have no public resting 
room or drinking place and the act of 
Miss X procuring the cup preparatory 
to getting her a drink was a matter of 
courtesy only on our part. We have 
since heard that her relatives believe 
they have a claim against the bank for 
damages sustained to this lady caused 
by her falling down the steps. 

We are anxious to know whether or 
not we are liable for any damages in- 
curred by this woman who deliberately 
went into this portion of the bank, 
which is used for our employees only, 
after being told to wait in the safety- 
deposit room. 


In the case submitted the first 
question to be considered is as to 
whether the injured party was on 
the premises by invitation of the 
bank, express or implied, or a mere 


licensee, in order to determine the 
degree of duty as to the condition 
of the premises which the bank 
owed to such party. 

A licensee has been defined as a 
person who is neither a passenger, 
servant, nor trespasser and not 
standing in any contractual relation 
with the owner of the premises, 
and is permitted to come upon the 
premises for his own interest, con- 
venience, or gratification. (North- 
western El. R. Co. v. O'Malley, 107 
Ill. App. 599). The rule is well 
settled that an owner of premises 
owes to a licensee no duty as to the 
condition of such premises, unless 
imposed by statute (Rhode v. Duff, 
208 Fed. 115; Scoggins v. Cement 
Co., 179 Ala. 213, 60 So. 175; Pur- 
tell v. Coal, etc., Co., 256 Ill. 110, 
99 N. E. 899; Wilmes v. R. Co., 175 
Iowa 101; Austin v. Baker, 112 
Me. 267; Dickie wv. Davis, 217 
Mass. 25, 104 N. E. 567; Bryant 
 R. Co., 181 Mo. App. 189; Barry 
v. Calvary Cemetery Assoc., 65 N. 
J. L. 378; Larmore z ». Crown Point 
Iron Co., 101 N. Y. 391; Schiffer 
v. Sauer Co, 238 Pa. St. 550; Ma- 


chine Co. v. Fryar, 132 Tenn. 612, 
179 S. W. 127; Lumber Co. v. 
Gresham [Tex. Civ. App.], 151 S. 
W. 847), save that he should not 
knowingly let him run upon a hid- 
den peril, (Vanderbeck v. Hendry. 
34 N. J. L. 467; Cosgrove v. Hay, 
54 Pa. Super. Ct. 175; Beehler v. 
Daniels, 18 R. I. 563) or wantonly 
or wilfully cause him harm. (Tully 
v. Philadelphia, etc., R. Co., 3 Pen- 
new, [Del.] 455; Gibson v. Leon- 
ard, 143 Ill. 182; Patnode v. Foote, 
138 N. Y. Suppl. 221; Railroad Co. 
v. Littlejohn, 44 Okla. 8, 143 Pac. 
1; Kay v. Penn. R. Co., 65 Pa. St. 
269; Cameron v. Polk [Tex. Civ. 
App.], 177 S. W. 1178; Kroeger 
v. Construction Co., 83 Wash. 68 
145 Pac. 63; Strough v. Railroad 
Co., 209 Fed. 23.) 

If the evidence in the instant case 
should develop that the injured 
party was a mere licensee, then it 
is apparent that the bank would not 
be liable in damages for the injur- 
ies sustained by the old lady, ac- 
cording to above. well-established 
rule of law. 

The owner or occupant of prem- 
ises who induces others to come 
upon it by invitation express or 
implied owes to them the duty of 
using reasonable or ordinary care 
to keep the premises in a safe and 


suitable condition, so that they will 
not be unnecessarily or unreason- 
ably exposed to danger. (Hard- 
ware, etc., Co. v. Monical, 205 Fed. 
166; Express Co. v. Williamson, 66 
Fla. 286, 63 So. 433; Purtell v. 
Coal, etc., Co., 256 Ill. 110, 99 N. E. 
899; Beard v. Klusmeier, 158 Ky. 
153, 164 S. W. 319; Resnikoff v. 
Friedman, 124 Minn. 343, 144 N. 
W. 1095; Moersdorf v. Telephone 
Co., 84 N. J. L. 747, 87 Atl. 473; 
Parsan v. Johnson, 208 N. Y. 337, 
101 N. E. 879; Nicholson v. Ex- 
press C., 170 N. C. 68; Hogge v. 
Railroad Co., 47 Utah 266, 153 Pac. 
585; Nesbit v. Webb, 115 Va. 362; 
Polk v. Fair, 73 Wash. 610.) 

And hence such persons may re- 
cover for injuries received owing 
to the dangerous condition of the 
premises known to him and not to 
them. (Douglass v. Peck, etc., Co. 
89 Conn. 622, 95 Atl. 22; Koehler 
v. Turn Verein, 187 Ill. App. 340; 
Gosney v. Railroad Co., 169 Ky., 
323, 183 S. W. 538; Smith v. Yarn 
Co., 225 Mass. 287, 114 N. E. 353; 
Bennett v. Louisville, etc., R. Co., 
102 U. S. 577.) 

However, a defendant is not 
bound to keep his premises abso- 
lutely safe. 

(Houtz v. Railroad Co., 173 Cal. 
750, 161 Pac. 971; Bell v. Bank. 
28 App. D. C. 580 [holding that an 
owner of land is not an insurer of 
the safety of persons on his prem- 
ises by implied invitation, but the 
measure of his duty towards them 
is reasonable prudence and care]; 
La Veer v. Iron, etc., Works, 187 
Ill. App. 481; Myers v. Chicago 
etc., R. Co., 103 Mo. App. 268.) 

An invitation to enter upon the 
premises exists where some benefit 
accrues or is supposed to accrue 
to the one who extends the invita- 
tion. Oil Co. v. Pusey, 211 Fed. 
622.) To come under an implied in- 
vitation as distinguished from a 
mere license the visitor must come 
for a purpose connected with the 
business in which the occupant is 
engaged, or which he permits to be 
carried on there. 

This invitation arises in the case 
of customers who for the purpose 
of trade or other business enter a 
store, bank or other place of busi- 
ness. (Bell v. Bank, 28 App. D. 
C. 580; De Wolfe v. Pierce, 196 
Ill. App. 360; Express Co. v. Wil- 
liamson, 66 Fla. 286, 63 So. 433.) 

The duty which the law imposes 
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on owners to maintain their prem- 
ises in a reasonably safe condition 
for the use of those who may be 
lawfully there renders the owner 
liable for injuries caused by de- 
fected, obstructed, or unguarded 
stairways. (Reynolds v. John 
Brod Chemical Co., 192 Ill. App. 
157; Reese v. Abeles [Kan. 1917], 
164 Pac. 1080; Toland v. Paine 
Furniture Co., 179 Mass. 501; 
Cheifetz v. Hills, 148 N. Y. Suppl. 
103; Jackson v. Grayson, 13 Pa. 
Dist. Ct. 467.) 

However, the rule seems to be 
well settled that where a person 
has entered on the premises of an- 
other under ‘invitation express or 
implied he is bound by that invita- 
tion and becomes a bare licensee if 
he goes to some other part of the 
premises for purposes of his own. 
(Louisville, etc., R. Co. v. Sides, 
129 Ala. 399; Etheridge v. Georgia 
R. Co., 122 Ga. 853 [holding that an 
owner is under no duty to persons 
using a path to keep his entire 
premises in safe condition for 
pedestrians; and if a person using 
the path leaves it and wanders some 
distance from the path and falls 
into a ditch partly concealed from 


view, the owner will not be liable] ; 
Robinson v. Maryland Coa! & Coke 
Co. [Ala. 1916], 72 So. 161; Gra- 


ham v. Pocasset Mfg. Co., 220 
Mass. 195 [where a man went to a 
mill to apply for work, and by invi- 
tation of the engineer entered the 
weave room of the mill, after con- 
versation with the engineer he 
started to leave the room by a door 
he had never used before and which 
opened upon a staircase leading to 
a different side of the mill from 
the one by which he had entered, 
and there being no platform at the 
head of these stairs, but an im- 
mediate descent of 7%4 inches to 
the top step, he fell down the flight 
of stairs and was injured; and in 
an action against the corporation 
operating the mill for the injuries 
thus caused, it was held that there 
was no invitation to plaintiff to 
leave the weave room by a differ- 
ent door from that by which he had 
entered it, and that, when he at- 
tempted to leave in this way, he 
became a mere licensee to whom 
defendant owed no duty to keep 
its premises safe or to warn him 
of their condition]; Hutchinson v. 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Works, 141 
Mich. 346; Mazey wv. Loveland, 133 


Minn. 210, 158 N. W. 44; Phillips 
v. Burlington Library Co., 55 N. 
J. L. 307 [holding that the liability 
of the owner or occupier of prem- 
ises for their condition is only co- 
extensive with his invitation, and 
a person on private grounds by in- 
vitation of the owner, going of his 
own volition into other parts of the 
premises, exceeds the bounds of his 
invitation, and if he does not there- 
by become a trespasser, goes out 
of his way to create a risk for him- 
self]; Flannagan v. Atlantic Al- 
catraz Asphalt Co., 56 N. Y. S. 18; 
Quantz v. Southern Ry. Co., 137 N. 
C. 136; Nashville, etc., R. Co. v. 
Lovejoy, 138 Tenn. 492, 198 S. W. 
61; Senning v. Interurban R. Co., 
101 Kan. 78, 165 Pac. 863; Dickie 
v. Davis, 217 Mass. 25; Slough v. 
Ragley Lumber Co. [Tex. Civ. 
App. 1903], 76 S. W. 779; Pierce 


Mortuary 


v. Whitcomb, 48 Vt. 127; Peake 
v. Buell, 90 Wis. 508; Rhode vz. 
Duff, 208 Fed. 115.) 

In the instant case, assuming 
that the lady in question was in the 
first instance an invitee upon the 
bank premises, it would seem to 
be clear that upon leaving the “safe- 
ty-deposit room,” where she was 
upon invitation, and wandering 
through the connecting door into 
the “washroom,” into which she 
had not been either expressly or 
impliedly invited, she immediately 
ceased to be an invitee and became 
a mere licensee, and the bank would 
not therefore be liable for any in- 
juries received by her while in such 
situation. The Massachusetts case 
set forth supra (220 Mass. 195) 
seems to be practically “on all 
fours” with this case. 


Record 


of Association Members 


REPORTED FROM FEBRUARY 26 To Marcu 25, 1920 


Bailey, H. F., president Mount 
Kisco National Bank, Mount 
Kisco, N. Y. 

Banks, Lester T., assistant cashier 
Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bates, Richard, cashier Maynard- 
Allen State Bank, Portland, 
Mich. 

Burnett, E. A., vice-president Sec- 
ond National Bank, Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. 

Dohan, Ignatius J., vice-president 
Union National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Einstein, Berton, vice-president 
First National Bank, Coalinga, 
Cal. 

Flannery, James J., president, Oak- 
land Savings & Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freeman, John, president New 
ao State Bank, Mason City, 

1. 

Gaines, W. L., vice-president Se- 
curity Bank & .Trust Company, 
El Paso, Tex. 

Goerke, B. F., president, American 
Bank of Burr, Burr, Nebr. 

Hills, George F., president State 
Bank & Trust Company, Hart- 
ford, -Conn. 

Hubbard, John H., secretary Cam- 


bridge Trust Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Kimball, Frank W., vice-president 
Lynn Institution for Savings, 
Lynn, Mass. 

Page, Thomas, president Shawnee 
State Bank, Topeka, Kan. 

Perry, Winthrop H., president 
Southport Trust Company, 
Southport, Conn. 

Pierson, James W., vice-president 
The Watsessing Bank, Bloom- 
field, N. J. 

Praschan, David P., assistant cash- 
ier State Savings Bank, Bad Axe, 
Mich. 

Sinton, J. W., vice-president Na- 
tional State & City. Bank of 
Richmond, Richmond, Va. 

Spencer, William; president First 
National Bank, Erie, Pa. 

Strathern, H. M., president Union 
Park Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

Vinson, J. R., president Southern 
Trust Company, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Wilder, Frederick W., 
Woodstock National 
Woodstock, Vt. 

Wilson, Hugh E., secretary Grand 
Rapids Trust Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Yeomans, J. A. vice-president Old 
National Bank, Spokane, Wash. 


president 
Bank, 


Changes Among Bank Officers 


OLLOWING is a list of 
kK changes in institutions which 

are members of the Amer- 

ican Bankers Association, 
reported to the JouRNAL from Feb- 
ruary 26 to March 25, inclusive. 
Members will confer a favor by 
notifying this department imme- 
diately of any such changes. Pub- 
lication will be made only on re- 
ceipt of information direct from 
members. 


ALABAMA 


Wetumpka—George E. Smith 
appointed cashier Bank of We- 
tumpka. 


COLORADO 


Idaho Springs—H. E. Machol 
elected president First National 
Bank to succeed George McClel- 
land, resigned. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville—Charles B. Camp- 
bell appointed cashier Florida Na- 
tional Bank to succeed George J. 
Avent, now vice-president. 

Tampa—J. A. Griffin elected 
vice-president, John E. Swanson 
cashier and John O. Perry assistant 
cashier, The Exchange National 
Bank. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta—Leo Stillman elected 
assistant cashier Atlanta National 
Bank. 

Atlanta—J. M..Selman, J. H. 
Ewing and F. W. Blalock elected 
assistant cashiers, Fulton National 
Bank. 

Macon—E. C. Scott, formerly 
cashier The Citizens & Southern 
Bank, now vice-president; A. E. 
Bird, Jr., formerly assistant cash- 
ier, appointed cashier. 


ILLINOIS 


Alton—C. A. Caldwell elected 
president Alton National Bank. 

Chicago—Frank J. Krajic ap- 
pointed cashier Lawndale State 
Bank; Frank J. Vasek, assistant 
cashier. 

Chicago—F. A. Tinkham ap- 
pointed cashier Calumet National 
Bank. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—Charles F. Riddell 
elected vice-president Merchants 
National Bank. 


IOWA 


Albia—J. A. Canning, formerly 
cashier Peoples National Bank, 
elected president; Frank S. Nelson 
cashier, E. W. Baxter, assistant 
cashier. 

Des Moines—Arthur Reynolds, 
formerly president Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank, elected chairman of 
the board; John A. Cavanagh 
elected president. 

Indianola—Carl H. Lane elected 
president First National Bank; Ray 
Lane, formerly assistant cashier, 
now cashier, succeeding Will A. 
Lane, resigned. 


KANSAS 


Rantoul—W. S. Tulloss, for- 
merly president. The State Bank of 
Rantoul, elected vice-president and 
chairman of the board; W. G. Tul- 
loss, formerly cashier, elected presi- 
dent; C. D. Cayot, formerly assist- 
ant cashier, now cashier; Noma D. 
Williams, assistant cashier. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—James J. Hayes, for- 
merly cashier and vice-president 
National Bank of Kentucky, now 
vice-president; Charles F. Jones, 
formerly assistant cashier, elected 
cashier. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans—Henry Irving 
Landry elected vice-president Lib- 
erty Bank & Trust Company. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—Charles W. Levi elected 
active vice-president Tremont 
Trust Company. 


MICHIGAN 


H. Baker 
Na- 


Bay City—Irving 
elected vice-president First 
tional Bank. 

Detroit—Philip S. Hanna elected 
vice-president American State 
Bank. 

Detroit—W. R. Laing appointed 
assistant cashier Bank of Detroit, 
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to succeed E. D. McCullough, re- 
signed. 

Detroit — Walter L. Dunham 
elected vice-president The Dime 
Savings Bank. 

Detroit—Charles McMichael ap- 
pointed assistant cashier First & 
Old Detroit National Bank. 

Detroit—Charles H. Ayers, for- 
merly assistant cashier Peoples 
State Bank, -elected vice-president ; 
Curtis S. Bogan appointed assistant 
cashier. 


Highland Park — James _ T. 


. Whitehead, formerly vice-president 


Highland Park State Bank, elected 
president to succeed James Cou- 
zens, resigned; George R. An- 
drews, M. D., elected vice-president. 

Harbor Beach—Roy Bricker 
elected cashier State Bank of Har- 
bor Beach to succeed Henry Binkle. 

Romeo: — William Rumsey 
elected president Romeo Savings 
Bank, to succeed M. I. Brabb, re- 
tired. 

Wyandotte—H. P. Borgman 
elected president First Commercial 
& Savings Bank, to succeed F. A. 
Schulte, resigned. 


MINNESOTA 


Blooming Prairie — Miss L. 
O’Toole, formerly assistant cashier 
First National Bank, elected vice- 
president. 

Deerwood—Thomas_  L. 


Lee, 
cashier First National Bank, re- 
signed. 

Minneapolis—M. D. Chandler 
elected vice-president Metropolitan 
National Bank; J. D. Husbands, 
cashier. 

W. Webb, 
formerly vice-president Minneapo- 
lis Trust Company, elected presi- 
dent to succeed Elbridge C. Cooke, 
now chairman of the board. 

St. Paul—John R. Mitchell,  for- 
merly president Capital National 
Bank, elected chairman of the 
board; James L. Mitchell elected 
president; Melker J. Warn ap- 
pointed assistant cashier. 

St. Paul—M. J. Conway and A. 
W. McNee, appointed assistant 
cashiers First National Bank. 

St. Paul—Arthur H. Bosshardt 
elected cashier National Bank of 
Commerce. 
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St. Paul—Carl S. Diether elected 
assistant cashier National Exchange 
Bank of St. Paul. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City—Joseph G. Ken- 
nedy and Earle W. Henderson ap- 
pointed assistant cashiers Common- 
wealth National Bank. 
St. Louis—C. H. Fischer, assist- 
ant cashier Liberty Bank of St. 
Louis, resigned. 


MONTANA 


Great Falls—E. A. Newlon 
elected vice-president* and cashier 
Great Falls National Bank. 


NEBRASKA 


Burwell — Jack C. Bristowe 
elected president First. National 
Bank; R. A. Studley, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Chadron—Ray Tierney elected 
president Chadron State Bank. 

Chadron — O. J. Schwieger 
elected president Citizens State 
Bank of Chadron. 

Pawnee City—H. C. Van Horne, 
formerly cashier Farmers State 
Bank of Pawnee City, elected presi- 
dent to succeed J. T. Trenery, re- 
signed. 

NEW YORK 

Albion—H. D. Bartlett elected 
cashier Orleans County National 
Bank to succeed J. William Cornell, 
resigned. 

Mayville — H. J. Lockwood 
elected cashier State Bank. 

New York—Frank K. Houston 
elected vice-president Chemical Na- 
tional Bank. 

New York—Roy H. Passmore 
appointed cashier National Bank of 
Commerce in New York, to succeed 
Richard W. Saunders, resigned; 
Walter E. Lovblad appointed as- 
sistant cashier. 

New York—J. S. Hamilton, for- 
merly assistant cashier, elected vice- 
president Pacific Bank; A. G. Ir- 
vine, J. W..Konvalinka and E. C. 
Kern appointed assistant cashiers. 

Olean—W. J. Braunschweiger 
elected vice-president Olean Trust 
Company to succeed John C. Bur- 
ger, resigned. 

Syracuse—Elmer T. Eshelman 
elected first vice-president First 
Trust & Deposit Company; Carle- 
ton A. Chase elected president to 
succeed Arthur W. Loasby, re- 
signed. 
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Westfield—E. D. Reagan elected 
cashier The National Bank of 
Westfield, to succeed G. S. Flagler, 
deceased. 

OHIO 


Canton — William Laiblin 
elected president City National 
Bank to succeed W. H. Clark, re- 
signed. 

Cleveland—J. G. Geddes elected 
vice-president First National Bank; 
William Tonks and Charles B. An- 
derson, assistant cashiers. 

Oak Harbor—William Timmer- 
man elected cashier First National 
Bank to succeed Walter Snider, re- 
signed. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Franklin—Wayne W. Bleakley 
elected president First National 
3ank to succeed Gen. Charles Mil- 
ler, resigned. 

Jeannette—C. E. Landis ap- 
pointed assistant cashier Glass City 
Bank. 

McKeesport—W. C. Soles, for- 
merly president National Bank of 
McKeesport, elected chairman of 
the board; D. H. Rhodes, formerly 
vice-president, elected president; J. 
W. Albig elected cashier, and F. M. 
Wolf, assistant cashier. 

Philadelphia—George W. Norris 
elected governor Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

Philadelphia—C. Addison Har- 
ris, Jr., elected president Franklin 
Trust Company to succeed Henry 
.E. Woodman, deceased; A. B. 
Dauphinee, formerly secretary and 
assistant treasurer, elected treasur- 
er; Anson L. Crispen, formerly as- 
sistant treasurer, now secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 

Philadelphia—William P. Rech 
and Frederick W. Spoehr ap- 
pointed assistant cashiers The 
Quaker City National Bank. 

Shippensburg—George S. Mc- 
Lean elected cashier First National 
Bank to succeed John E. Gresman, 
resigned. 

West Chester—-Arthur P. Reid 
elected president First National 
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Bank to succeed Marshall S. Way, 
resigned. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Britton—Walter M. Kelly ap- 
pointed assistant cashier First Na- 
tional Bank to succeed J. M. Kelly, 
resigned. 

TEXAS 


Dallas—Jack D. Gillespie elected 
vice-president Central State Bank. 

Dallas—George Waverley Briggs 
elected vice-president City Nationa! 
Bank; Lang Wharton, formerly 
cashier, elected vice-president; 
Stewart D. Beckley, formerly as- 
sistant cashier, now cashier; Soula 
J. Smyth and C. J. Savage ap- 
pointed assistant cashiers. 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg — Giles H. Miller 
elected vice-president and cashier 
The Lynchburg National Bank. 

Norfolk—E. D. Denby and R. H. 
Moore appointed assistant cashiers 
The Norfolk National Bank. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle—Ralph S. Stacy elected 
president The Scandinavian Amer- 
ican Bank, to succeed J. E. Chil- 
berg, resigned. 

Spokane—A. W. Lindsay elected 
president Union Park Bank to suc- 
ceed H. M. Strathern, deceased. 

Tacoma—S. M. Jackson elected 
president The National Bank of 
Tacoma to succeed Ralph S. Stacy. 


WISCONSIN 


Madison—Joseph M. Boyd, for- 
merly president Bank of Wiscon- 
sin, elected chairman of board; R. 
L. Hopkins elected president. 

Madison — Frank W. Hoyt 
elected president First National 
Bank to succeed A. E. Proudfit ; M. 
H. Sater, formerly assistant cash- 
ier, now cashier. 

Waupun—C. E. Hooker elected 
president National Bank of Wau- 
pun to succeed B. W. Davis, de- 
ceased. 


The 21,000th Member 


"THE Planters Bank & Trust 
Company of Fremont, N. C., 
has the distinction of being en- 


rolled as the 21,000th 
of the American Bankers 
ciation. That interesting 


member 
Asso- 
event 


occurred on. Friday, March 26, 
when another milestone in the prog- 
ress of the Association was passed. 
At the close of business on that date 
the membership had reached a total 
of 21,017. 


Trust Company Section 


A National Publicity Campaign 


I N accordance with the decision to 

conduct a national publicity cam- 
paign, the following letter was for- 
warded to members of the Trust 
Company Section on March 8 by 
francis H. Sisson, chairman of the 
Committee on Publicity: 

“Your special attention is invited 
to the following plans for a national 
publicity campaign for trust com- 
panies, announced in a recent letter 
of J. A. House, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Trust 
Company Section. The trust com- 
panies now have the opportunity to 
join in this first campaign of na- 
tional scope, and thus secure the 
greatest results for the participants. 

“Interviews with a number of 
presidents, vice-presidents and ad- 
vertising managers of trust com- 
panies in various cities have devel- 
oped the fact that the functions of 
a trust company are little under- 
stood by the majority of people. 
Many persons possessing large 
estates and fortunes are not in- 
formed about trust matters. This 
indicates that there is a vast amount 
of business to be developed for trust 
companies and a great deal of edu- 
cational work is necessary to se- 
cure it. 

“The principal difficulty which 
faces any trust company is public 
ignorance. Before you can offer 
any man a reason for dealing with 
your own trust company, you must 
first convince him that he should 
deal with any trust company—that 
he should make a will or create a 
trust. The duplication of these edu- 
cational efforts by individual trust 
companies means a very large ex- 
pense throughout the country. This 
duplication may be decreased when 
the publicity campaign of the Trust 
Company Section appears. 

“Such a campaign as planned will 
be doubly effective. It will not be 
the self-seeking propaganda of any 
one institution and it will bear the 
stamp of authenticity by having the 
support of a nationally organized 
body. Furthermore, the service 
rendered: for such a campaign from 
a central office would be most effi- 
cient. 


“A, The purpose of the campaign is 
to present facts and data in respect to 
the functions and services of trust com- 
panies as they pertain to voluntary or 
living trusts, involuntary trusts or those 
under will or court appointment. Also 
all other services usually performed by 
these institutions. To all subscribing 
companies the general theme of the ad- 
vertisements will be presented for their 
suggestions. 

“B. The campaign will be in the form 
of full page, illustrated advertisements, 
appearing for the period of a year in 
high-class national periodicals of recog- 
nized value. A thorough analysis of cir- 
culations will be made before selecting 
the magazines. All subscribers will be 
sent a circular containing proofs of the 
series of advertisements, detailed infor- 
mation regarding magazines to be used, 
schedules for issues, space, etc. This 
will enable members to link up their local 
advertising with the national, thus se- 
curing for their company every possible 
advantage. 

“C. The copy contained in the adver- 
tisements will be of the highest type and 
will be prepared in cooperation with 
prominent financial publicity men. It 
will be carefully supervised in order 
that it may apply to and benefit trust 
companies in every part of thé United 
States. It will be designed to lead the 
readers into his or her own trust com- 
pany in order to discuss the suggestions 
set forth and to secure printed matter. 
The Committee on Publicity, each mem- 
ber at the head of a publicity depart- 
ment of a trust company known nation- 
ally, will have supervision over all copy, 
which must have the approval of this 
committee before publication. This is 
intended as an intensive campaign to 
produce direct results as far as possible 
for all trust companies participating. 


“D. The cooperation and _ concrete 
suggestions to be given each company 
will assist as far as possible in the con- 
duct of a local campaign simultaneously 
with the national. This will comprise 
suggested plans, advertisements to be 
used either separately or jointly and 
copy for various forms of printed matter 
and letters, with full explanations for 
printing and use. This assistance will 
be given in order that the maximum re- 
sults may accrue to each company in 
securing the largest development of the 
local field 

“E. The cost of the campaign is based 
upon the subscription by each member 
of only 1/100 of 1 per cent. of its com- 
bined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits. Based on this percentage, the 
total subscriptions would make available 
magazines with a combined circulation 
approximating between 6,000,000 and 
8,000,000. A campaign covering this 
number of readers, consistently sustained, 
would very probably reach every pros- 
pect for trust company business. 
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“This is the most important at- 
tempt ever made by the Trust Com- 
pany Section to serve the trust com- 
panies of the country. The entire 
benefits of this campaign will accrue 
exclusively to the member trust 
companies,_ the campaign being 
handled by the Trust Company Sec- 
tion, the central organization of the 
trust companies. 

“The plan has the hearty endorse- 
ment of the Executive Committee of 
this Section, and by a unanimous 
rising vote the members present at 
the First Mid-Winter Conference of 
the Trust Companies of the United 
States, held in New York City Feb- 
ruary 20, 1920, gave their unquali- 
fied endorsement to this national 
publicity campaign. It is urged that 
all members fill out and return, be- 
fore March 20, the subscription 
blank enclosed, in order that the 
campaign may begin as early as pos- 
sible.” 


Comments on Publicity 


In order to show the hearty re- 
sponse and approval given to the 
National Publicity Campaign, as 
outlined in the prospectus, we pub- 
lish herein a few extracts from let- 
ters written by large and small 
trust companies in all parts of the 
country : 

“It is a fine educational move- 
ment.” 

“We are heartily in sympathy 
with it and desire to do our part.” 

“This proposition makes a ‘home 
run’ with us, and has been the thing 
we have hoped for and talked about 
for a long time.” 

“This is but another evidence of 
the mighty fine interest which the 
officers and committees of the Trust 
Company Section have evidenced 
during the last three years.” 

“We have a genuine pleasure in 
enclosing subscription for our share 
of the campaign.” 

“If you should find in order to 
carry your plans to a successful con- 
clusion that a larger subscription 
is required, we shall be very glad 
to contribute our proportion.” 

“This step appeals to us and we 
hope that the response of the trust 
companies throughout the country 
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will be such as can make it entirely 
successful from every standpoint.” 

“We wish to compliment the com- 
mittee for the programme which 
they have outlined.” 

“We anticipate great results from 
such a cooperative effort of nation- 
al breadth.” 

“There is nothing more impor- 
tant that trust companies can do, in 
our opinion, than the work which 
you now propose. We would glad- 
ly double our subscription if it were 
necessary.” 

“We are pleased to enclose sub- 
scription agreement and desire to 
take this opportunity of wishing 
you and the other members on this 
committee the very best of suc- 
cess in the work which you are un- 
dertaking.” 

“We are certainly glad to learn 
of this campaign of enlightenment 
undertaken by your committee.” 

“We enthusiastically indorse this 
plan and enclose herewith our 
pledge of subscription. 

“We thoroughly believe in this 
sort of work, “having recently by 
a miniature trial proven the results 
that can be obtained.” 

“This has our whole-hearted ap- 
proval, and we feel that much good 
will come of such a campaign.” 

“We heartily indorse the plan 
and hope it will be generally sup- 
ported by the trust companies 
throughout the country.” 

“We are of the opinion that the 
movement is deserving of the sup- 
port of trust companies all over the 
country.” 


What They Thought of 
the First Mid-Winter 
Conference 


Early in March the following let- 
ter was sent to those in attendance 
at the First Mid-Winter Confer- 
ence: 


“What feature connected with the 
First Mid-Winter Conference of Trust 
Companies appealed to you as being of 
the greatest value? 

“What would you suggest to be elim- 
inated from or added to the program for 
next year? 

“The above questions are asked in 
order to secure the benefit of your views 
while the meeting is still fresh in your 
memory.” 


Because of lack of space, we can 


only publish the following extracts 
from a portion of the replies to 


Question No. 1. They show very 
clearly the impressions made: 


Newark, N. J.—‘“The conference that 
you had for us this year was so good 
that to make any suggestions would 
seem like ‘painting the lily.’ ” 

Philadelphia, Pa—‘There was so 
much that was excellent it is very dif- 
ficult to specify which feature of the 
first mid-winter conference of the trust 
companies appealed to me as being of 
the greatest value.” 

Buffalo, N. Y.—‘‘The greatest value is 
the opportunity for men to rub shoulders, 
renew old acquaintances, make new, and 
exchange ideas. This suggests the old, 
shop worn story that ‘you have a dollar, 
I have a dollar, we swap. Our position 
is not improved. You have an idea, I 
have an idea, we swap, then we both 
have two ideas.’” 

Detroit, Mich—“A number of the 
speakers started out by saying ‘Now 
what we do’ and then followed by ex- 
planation of the way they handled the 
problem in their own trust company = 
the reasons for it, in other words, 
experience meeting. I think we get the 
best kind of suggestion out of that kind 
of a meeting because it is practical.” 

Hartford, Conn.—“I think the discus- 
sion of the general topics involved was 
very helpful and it seems to me espec- 
ially desirable that the discussion should 
be introduced and led by some one who 
is peculiarly familiar with the subject 
in hand, such as the chairman of the 
committee, which was the system adopted 
at the last meeting.” 

Toledo, Ohio.—“I appreciated most 
the discussion had at the morning ses- 
sion on the various topics dealt with, 
publicity, relations of trust companies 
and the lawyers and the employment de- 
partment question. 

“T found that we were all confronted 
with practically the same problems and the 
exchange of ideas as to solutions and the 
helpful suggestions which were brought 
out in the open forum discussion were 
very beneficial to the writer. Long pa- 
pers dealing with local or academic ques- 
tions are less interesting and helpful and 
I would much prefer an open discussion 
lead and conducted by a man of experi- 
ence on the particular topic involved.” 

Indianapolis, Ind—“The discussions 
of the foundation idea and employing 
methods. of the Northern Trust seemed 
to me particularly helpful.” 

Richmond, Va.—“The particular sub- 
jects that appealed to me were those cov- 
ering fees, the New York plan for Com- 
munity Trusts with joint Trustees, and 
the discussion relative to the practice 
of law by Trust Companies.” 

Providence, R. I—‘Wish to congrat- 
ulate you upon the success of the first 
conference and assure you that I per- 
sonally was very glad that I attended, 
and felt the time well spent.” 

Washington, D. €.—“In my judgment 
the most important feature in connection 
with the first mid-winter conference of 
the trust companies which was held in 
New York was the discussion of the re- 
lations between trust companies. and 
lawyers.” 

St. Louis, Mo—“The real benefit 
comes from personal contact with active 


trust officials who are solving the same 
problems. The proposed amendment to 
the Inheritance Tax Law revealed the 
fact that the experience in Hartford had 
its counterpart in Chicago, St. Louis 
and other cities. As each man detailed 
his experience with this particular prob- 
lem, he gave to the other men some hint 
or sidelight which enabled them to better 
understand and deal with the situation. 
The discussion led by Mr. Hathaway of 
the Northern Trust Company concerning 
the management and employment of men 
gave me two or “three valuable ideas 
for actual use. It is impossible to bring 
together a hundred active business men 
for discussion of any phase of their real 
work without someone, and generally 
everyone, receiving a beneficial sugges- 
tion. The big publicity idea of Mr. Sis- 
son got a first impression in the minds 
of all present with a force that would 
have been impossible to achieve with a 
dozen letters.” 

Winston-Salem, N. C—“I thought the 
discussion in New York was very edify- 
ing and instructive.” 

Tulsa, Okla.—“The morning and after- 
noon conferences impressed me very 
much as being of great benefit to trust 
company men in the United States. The 
very subjects that are discussed at these 
conferences crystalize ideas’ and give 
food for thought, and in my judgment 
these meetings should be continued and 
additional subjects discussed from time 
to time.” 

Bridgeport, Conn.—“It is my opifion 
that the conference proved so valuable 
to everybody present, that you could 
never afford to omit it hereafter.” 

Jersey City, N. J—“We made a full 
day of it, and it was our unanimous 
opinion that it was a day well spent. 
The interchange of views between men 
from all parts of the country on such 
important questions was most valuable.” 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—“It seems to me that 
the conference was something that was 
needed and trust that the plan will not 
be abandoned. The bankers have long 
felt that there should be some means of 
getting together to discuss their various 
problems and I am sure others will wel- 
come these conferences.” 

Hartford, Conn.—“To my mind, the 
conference as a whole was of immense 
value, and there was no point brought 
up or discussed in which I failed to take 
an interest, or with respect to which I 
was not better informed and better able 
to serve this company at the conclusion 
of the conference. 

“The conference was well conceived, 
well arranged, well conducted, and of- 
fered as much as could well be crowded 
into a single day.” 

Asbury Park, N. J.—“The program 
as a whole, of the recent conference, was 
so thoroughly good that it is difficult to 
offer suggestions.” 

New York, N. Y.—‘“I derived consid- 
erable benefit and pleasure from listening 
to the speakers on particular topics and 
the general discussion which followed 
and listened with attentive interest to 
the ‘troubles and experiences’ of trust 
company men and the remedies found or 
suggested by others, and came away with 
a feeling of satisfaction and desire to at- 
tend the next conference.” 
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Savings Bank Section 


Articles in this Journal 
RR mate has heretofore 


been made in this depart- 

ment to the series of articles 

now appearing in_ the 
JourNAL for developing the prac- 
tical work of saving bankers both 
on the technical side and for avail- 
ing of the various means of contact 
with the economic condition of in- 
dividuals in the community. Spe- 
cial articles have recently been con- 
tributed on plans for industrial 
savings and home economics. The 
Section hereby acknowledges the 
cooperation of several members 
who contributed material and ideas 
and we solicit letters from man- 
agers of savings banks and savings 
departments on any data which 
comes to their notice. 

The Section has available for dis- 
tribution a limited supply of re- 
prints from the February JouRNAL 
of the secretary’s article on “The 
Savings Department.” While we 
appreciate the favorable comment 
which that article has elicited, we 
will be especially grateful for sug- 
gestions and criticisms with a view 
to its elaboration for a revised edi- 
tion of our book of forms which 
is being prepared by the committee. 


Savings Banks Journal 


Savings Banks Monthly Journal 
is the title of the new monthly of 
which number one is for March, 
devoted to the interests of mutual 
savings banks and published by the 
Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York, of which Mil- 
ton Harrison is the executive man- 
ager. Mr. Harrison is the editor 
and guiding genius, with W. H. 
Steiner as associate editor and W. 
R. Slaughter advertising manager 
and associate editor. 

The thirty-four pages of the first 
issue contain twelve pages of ad- 
vertisements from representative 
investment institutions, the balance 
being filled with constructive ar- 
ticles and statistics which should 
receive the careful attention of 
every savings banker. 

The new monthly is intended to 


supplement and not to displace the 
Weekly Service Bulletin of the 
same organization. 

We welcome the new periodical 
and we bespeak for it an important 
place in developing savings banking 
at a time when the need and op- 
portunity therefor are perhaps 
greater than at any time since the 
distinct functions of savings bank- 
ing were first recognized 


Executive Committee 


The spring meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee has been called for 
Pinehurst, N. C., April 26 and sub- 
sequent days. Many matters of 
importance will be presented for 
discussion and decision. 

All members are requested to 
avail themselves of this opportunity 
for bringing before our officials 
their suggestions for future work 
of consequence to the Section and 
Association. Address the secretary 
or any member of the committee. 


On Tax Exemption for 
Mortgages 


The firm position taken by the 
great majority of institutional and 
investment bankers against new tax 
exemptions has led to much corre- 
spondence by the Section with per- 
sons interested in both the present 
exemptions and in corresponding 
subsidies for other activities. 

The Merchants Association of 
New York, in its effort to stimulate 
building in that city by the subsidy 
of tax exemption, has obtained the 
active support of various organiza- 
tions in the construction industries, 
and of brokers and land developers, 
and of course of many so-called 
tenants’ leagues. 

Somewhat typical of our corre- 
spondence with these persons has 
been that with Franklin T. Miller, 
president of the F. W. Dodge Com- 
pany and chairman of the Legisla- 
tion Committee of the National 
Federation of Construction Indus- 
tries. We therefore take the lib- 
erty of quoting both a recent letter 
from Mr. Miller and the secretary’s 
reply thereto: 
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“Your letter of the 10th leaves 
me with a still greater desire to 
learn more of your point of view 
with regard to tax exemption as 
applied to government bonds, sav- 
ings banks, farm loan banks, home 
loan banks, etc. People with spe- 
cial interests are inclined to use 
tax exemption, franchises and other 
forms of special’ privilege. Those 
who already have the special privi- 
lege hesitate to see others get it 
and those who do not ‘hhave it find 
it difficult to prosecute their busi- 
ness in competition with it. In 
times of national emergency, em- 
bargoes and tariffs, price fixing and 
other artifices have been used to 
stimulate production for one pur- 
pose or another. During the past 
few years the earnings of the bank- 
ing interests have indicated that 
they have not been one of the great- 
est sufferers. 

“Many believe that there is a 
housing famine now _ existing 
throughout the United States which 
was brought about through the gov- 
ernmental interference and a com- 
bination of causes, which famine 
is likely to work against public wel- 
fare, and that the worst way to go 
about relieving this famine would 
be by the Government going di- 
rectly into the housing business. 
Others, however, foreseeing the 
consequences, of the government’s 
entering into the housing business, 
advocate that various measures of 
relief should be agitated in the 
hope that the most favorable may 
be arrived at to offset the most 
serious results. I would be inter- 
ested, indeed, in learning of any 
suggestions which you may have 
for rélieving the present conditions 
and which would not interfere with 
the interests of your associates. 
Without knowing more about the 
matter, I believe that you are in- 
correct in attributing ulterior mo- 
tives to some of my associates. Of 
course, my own point of view is 
more or less restricted to the wel- 
fare of the building industry and 
the needs of the people for its 
product.” 


Our reply: 
“Replying to your letter of the 
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llth, if the price at which money 
can be obtained for building pur- 
poses were the principal or a con- 
trolling element in the _ building 
situation, of course there would be 
much more force in your argument 
for public subsidy. 

“You are too well acquainted 
with the facts, both as to labor and 
as to the supply market and the 
condition of transportation, to make 
it necessary to go into details here. 

“As to your second paragraph, 
I beg to advise in the first place 
that the recommendations of this 
Section are not framed with a 
view to what effect they might 
have upon’ the special interests 
of any of our members. Of 
the active membership of this Sec- 
tion, only one-fourth is composed 
of mutual savings banks, and the 
other three-fourths are subject to 
the heavy taxes which are imposed 
upon all commercial banks. 

“We also have several members 
who are directly interested in the 
joint stock land banks. You can 
see why some of our members 
might be assumed to have a per- 
sonal interest in furthering an 
exemption policy—but that does not 
affect our very positive stand in 
which we are supported not only 
by national and state banks and 
trust companies but also by an al- 
most unanimous opinion of the 
more active men in the investment 
banking field. 

“Concerning my reference to the 
principal backers of this plan for 
mortgage exemptions, I think it 
only necessary to call your atten- 
tion to the difference in the situa- 
tion as it now exists in Chicago 
and in New York. In Chicago you 
will find that a wide market has 
been created for mortgage securi- 
ties among smaller taxpayers to the 
extent that there is an inadequate 
supply of new loans. Such a mar- 
ket does not appear to have been 
created in New York, and we may 
venture the opinion that this is be- 
cause of the ready and easy market 
which has been found among our 
larger taxpayers. Is it proper to 
assume that the inclinations of the 
smaller taxpayers are so radically 
different that a wide market can- 
not be created in New York among 
people who would derive no sub- 
stantial benefit from the exemption 
which you propose? 

“Frankly, it appears to me that 
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the mortgage interests are staking 
their all onthis plea for a public sub- 
sidy, which could only be obtained 
by reason of the present emergency, 
but which by its terms is not lim- 
ited to that emergency, either in 
time or in the subject matter. 
“With all due respect to your 
own interest and special inclina- 
tions, | would answer your request 
for suggestions by stating my firm 
belief that nothing will come of any 
agitation for public subsidy or bu- 
reaucratic control or paternalistic 
ventures by government. On the 
other hand, the sooner this agita- 
tion 1s dropped and the people 
realize that economic laws are to be 
given full play, the sooner will the 
situation be met by private initia- 
tive. We cannot disguise the fact 
that there is always a tendency to 
overbuild any city, which creates a 
condition that favors the tenant 
more than the owner, and that no 


surer method for destroying that. 


condition can be created than by 
injecting political control into the 
housing field—as is the condition 
in England, which you have so well 
described.” 


Notable Book on Thrift 


“The New American Thrift” is 
the title of the January issue of the 
Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia. 

The work, of which Dr. Roy G. 
Blakey was editor in charge, con- 
tains a notable collection of essays 
by thirty-eight contributors, each 
dealing with a phase of the general 
topic with which he is especially 
familiar, many of them being rec- 
ognized authorities. 

We would like to quote Dr. 
Blakey’s introduction at length. 
Starting with the fundamental 
truth that “In our careless thought 
and speech much passes for thrift 
that is not thrift,” he refers to such 
habits that we allow all branches 
of our government to spend money 
recklessly, that we nominate and 
elect men who are not properly 
qualified for their work, that the 
great mass of working humanity 
and its captains of industry get at 
such cross-purposes that productive 
efficiency is reduced, that we fritter 
away the time of public officials by 
making them petty servants to look 
after pensions, appointments, local 
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movements and the like. He de- 
tects a tendency in popular thoug! 
which “implies foresight, an appre- 
ciation of relative values and con- 
sequently of things most worth 
while, as well as some conception 
of practical methods of attaining 
them.” 

A statistical study by Prof. Fri- 
day is followed by other valuable 
data on savings and savings institu- 
tions in many countries. Psycho- 
logical phases are discussed by ex- 
perts, and methods for instruction 
in elementary education are indi- 
cated, as for teaching through the 
courses in arithmetic, history and 
geography. 

Space prevents even a list of the 
many articles and their contributors 
and we hesitate to criticise a work 
of such general excellence. How- 
ever, we regret that space has been 
found therein for advocating sucli 
questionable projects for develop- 
ing bureaucracy in this country as 
Federal “aid” for local schools, 
extension of the Federal Reclama- 
tion Service and Federal control of 
personal finance through the home 
loan bank and other such unsound 
plans—the first being advocated by 
a professional educator and the sec- 
ond by an engineer of the General 
Electric Company and the last by 
an employee of the [Federal farm 
loan system. 


Americanization 


We are pleased to note that this 
much-abused term may yet stand 
for things of a breadth, depth and 
general prominence which have 
been sadly lacking. 

There is a growing realization 
that better citizens are not pro- 
duced by the mere beating of 
drums—more often tin pans. 

Political or bureaucratic control 
of Americanization work is not 
viewed with a favor which was 
noticeable some months or even 
weeks ago. .The popular sport of 
turning loose upon the public a well- 
financed propaganda from an en- 
tirely irresponsible bureaucrat, sus- 
tained by taxpayers, in the office 
of a practical politician at Wash- 


ington, does not receive the same 


support as it did when a bill there- 
for was hastily adopted by the Sen- 
ate without any evident advice as 
to what line of action was proposed 
or what was possible of attainment 
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even under the “Federal Aid” club 
which the bill included. 

In contrast with all generalities, 
or the thought that we can both per- 
form our duty and shirk the re- 
sponsibility, we note the announce- 
ment of New York University of 
a course which will be compulsory 
for all non-native pupils to develop 
a knowledge of American demo- 
cratic principles, institutions and 
methods of government. 

It is also announced that a promi- 
nent industrial concern confers the 
title of “Industrians” upon each 
employee who has completed six 
months’ continuous service, is 
eighteen years of age or over, an 
American citizen and can speak and 
understand the English language. 
Each “Industrian” is to receive a 
special recognition that will place 
him on separate lists of clock num- 
bers and will be among those who 
may vote for representation in the 
Industrial Assembly of the plant. 


British Savings Banks 


We are advised of the following 
data on Trustee Savings Banks in 
Great Britain in advance of official 
publication, for the year ended No- 
vember 20, 1918 :-— 

Total banks: 221, and there were 
also 155 branch banks (mostly 
fully equipped local savings banks) 
and 41 local agencies—a total of 
417 savings bank offices. 

Depositors : 2,128,541. This com- 
pares with 2,046,996 in 1917; 1,- 
917,944 in 1914; and 1,804,895 in 
1909. 

Deposits: £60,984,049. This is a 
substantial increase over 1917 with 
£52,350,107 ; in 1914, with £53,943,- 
271, and in 1909, with £52,181,983. 

Total resources: 1918, £97,633,- 
508. In 1917, £84,633,301. In 
1914, £72,217,955. And in 1909, 
£64,458,540. Average interest al- 
lowed to depositors, 244 per cent. 

No new bank has been estab- 
lished since March, 1914, but the 
Glasgow Savings Bank opened its 
seventeenth branch, the Aberdeen 
Bank its eighth, the Liverpool 
Savings Bank its seventh, and the 
Exeter Savings Bank converted 
one of its thirty-one local receiving 
offices into a branch bank. 

Five amalgamations of savings 
banks were effected during the 
year. 

Penny savings banks made much 


progress. Thus, the Perth Savings 
Bank, with this system of school 
savings in county and city schools 
having a total enrollment of 12,447 
pupils, had deposits accounts with 
7,720 or 62 per cent. There were 
142,177 transactions in the year 
ending October 20, 1919. 


Home Economics 


The Home Service Department 
of the Peoples’ Savings and Trust 
Company in Pittsburgh recently 
conducted a contest for letters on 
“One Way I Save.” The company 
offered a first prize of one hundred 
dollars, twenty prizes of five dollars 
and fifty prizes of one dollar. Nine 
hundred replies were received and 
many of them have been printed 
by the bank in a forty-page booklet. 
The first prize was awarded to the 
following : 

“TI am the wife of a paid day 
worker. I found money in my 
pocketbook soon went. I decided 
to put it in the bank and keep out 
a fund each week for running ex- 
penses. I paid all bills by check. 
I bought where I found the best 
goods for the least money. I gave 
my family good meals and a little 
amusement. I made and remade all 
clothing. By careful outlay of my 
expense fund I was able to save 
two hundred dollars in 1918. 

“Watching my money grow in 
the bank makes me a more con- 
tented wife and mother.” 


Plan for Building Loans 


“The ‘Holyoke National Way’ of 
Solving the Housing Problem” is 
the title of an advertisement from 
which we quote: 

“This bank will make a construc- 
tion loan to any approved build- 
er, for any family in Holyoke, 
South Hadley Falls, Chicopee, 
Chicopee Falls or Willimansett who 
have $1,000 on deposit in its sav- 
ings department for the six months 
preceding the decision to build. The 
lot must not be less in size than 
50x120 or 60x100 (this will give 
plenty of room for a garden), the 
house and land to cost not less 
than $5,000, with all necessary 
modern improvements. 

“Tf a two-family house is desired, 
a deposit of $2,000, or thereabouts, 
must have been on deposit for the 


same period, and the house and 
land to cost not less than $8,000. 

“The money on deposit with us is 
to be used to purchase the lot or 
start the house or both. The loca- 
tion must be subject to our ap- 
proval, and all houses connected to 
sewers. 

“All applicants must be Amer- 
ican citizens, or at least have their 
first papers to become such. 

“For this purpose we will use 
$500,000. After the house is com- 
pleted and approved, we will make 
an effort to get you a savings bank 
loan for 50 per cent. of the actual 
cost of house and lot. The differ- 
ence between the savings bank 
loan and the cost of the property, 
less amount of your own money 
used, we will carry for you at 6 
per cent. interest, payments to be 
made weekly or monthly, as may be 
arranged. 

“For example: While building, 
to buy lot and start house, $1,000 
of your money; to complete house, 
$4,000 of our money; total cost of 
property, $5,000. When completed 
the loan will stand: Savings bank 
loan, 50 per cent. of cost, $2,500; 
your money to start house, $1,000; 
what you will owe us to be paid 
in weekly or monthly payments, 
$1,500; total, $5,000. 

“It is not usual for a national 
bank to make loans of this kind 
(though permissible), but this bank 
was formed forty-eight years ago 
to be of benefit and convenience 
to the citizens and business inter- 
ests of this vicinity, and in the 
present crisis we feel that we would 
not be doing our duty as a bank 
if we did not come forward in this 
time of extreme emergency, and 
we do not know of any better way 
to be of service and help to this 
community than to use the money 
(about 6 per cent. of our deposits ) 
that was saved here, belongs here, 
and should be invested here for the 
benefit and happiness of those who 
saved it. 

“The money which will be used 
for this purpose is yours, and held 
by us as your Trustee, to be in- 
vested wisely for your account, and 
we know of no’better investment of 
those funds than in a home of your 
own, for the benefit and comfort 
of yourself and family. 

“The one-half million dollars 
which we will loan, together with 
the 20 to 25 per cent. of your own 
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savings, and the 50 per cent. loan 
from the savings bank, should help 
the community to the extent of one 
and one-quarter million dollars.” 
George C. Gill, president of the 


Holyoke National Bank, which 
makes the offer, writes us under 
date of March 15: 

“It seems to solve a_ difficult 
problem here, and if put into opera- 
tion in the different cities, should 
solve it elsewhere. The trouble 
seems to come from the fact that 
savings which formerly went into 
savings banks, and distributed by 
the savings banks into real estate 
loans, are now, or a large part of 
it is, being deposited in savings de- 
partments of national banks and 
trust companies, and by them placed 
in commercial loans and industries 
of different kinds. In our offer, 
if any shrinkage in values comes, 
it is on the buyer, and if he does 
not want to sell he never feels it, 
and as he pays the bank off the 
risk is always growing smaller. 
We will have this in book form 
very soon.” 


Affecting Security Values 


Events of the past month have 
attracted new attention to the lim- 
itations upon the market for invest- 
ments, to the probability that gov- 
ernmental expenditures have 
reached or perhaps have exceeded 
their economic peak, and that the 
system upon which our war finance 
and war taxes was based was fun- 
damentally wrong. 

These discussions have been 
brought out by the proposals of the 
former Secretary of the Treasury, 
who insisted upon a reduction of 
Federal income while expenditures 
were still on a war basis by the 
various ill-digested plans for bonus- 
es, loans or other grants to soldiers, 
even by the personal effort by a 
few million people to compile their 
income tax statements. 

One party leader in Congress has 
announced that it is the opinion of 
the responsible officers of the 
Treasury Department that no large 
issue of bonds could be floated at 
this time at less than 6 per cent.; 
that such an issue would send for- 
mer issues below eighty cents; and 
that the specie basis of our currency 
would be imperiled. 

In view of the possible effects 
upon the billions of-dollars now 
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invested in government bonds, and 
the corresponding effect upon the 
taxable issues which sustain our 
industrial, commercial, transporta- 
tion, housing and other important 
interests, savings bankers in every 
state should be prompt to detect and 
report any new movement which 
may be indefensible as to its under- 
lying principles, although laudable 
in its purpose. 


Tax Exempt Mortgages 


As to the tax exemption for 
holders of real estate mortgages, 
as provided in the Calder-Laughlin 
bill, we quote the following perti- 
nent remarks from a letter by Mr. 
Kingman Nott Robins of Roches- 
ter, dated March 11: 

“Tt is the old argument, with no 
more merit than usual, for trying 
to pull ourselves up by our own 
boot-straps. The absurdity of it 
should be apparent to any man who 
compares the increased cost of pay- 
ing seven or eight per cent. for 
borrowed money for building con- 
struction with the other factors in 
the increased cost of building. The 
fact is that building costs have so 
increased as to become uneconomic 
and naturally economic law is now 
operating to stop all building. A 
temporary subsidy in the form of 
tax-exempt loans will be a false 
stimulus which will only postpone 
the day of reckoning. 

“If building were on an eco- 
nomic basis at the present time and 
sound from. an investment. stand- 
point, does anyone imagine there 
would not be a tremendous activity 
to supply the present needs? The 
difficulty is not that there is not 
sufficient mortgage money, but that 
the investment of money at any 
rate of interest in building at the 
present time will not yield returns. 
Am I wrong, or right?” 


Elihu Root on Thrift 


Elihu Root, in outlining the 
“course necessary for the economic 
and political welfare of America,” 
calls attention to certain funda- 
mental principles, of which thrift is 
the first. He said that the world 
is in a state of disturbed nerves, 
that the machinery of business has 
been dislocated, that old occupa- 
tions seented to be distasteful after 
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years of excitement and that people 
are neglecting their own affairs to 
complain of the shortcomings of 
others. 

“This is a prevailing state of 
mind,” he continued. “It will run 
its course like other epidemics and 
some day the world will realize that 
the cure is for each man to go to 
work himself, attend chiefly to his 
own business and pull his own 
weight in the boat. Then the high 
cost of living will go down. 

“Our duty is not to put the coun- 
try back where it was without 
profiting by the lessons of these 
wonderful years; but it is to es- 
tablish the effective control of the 
fundamental principles on which 
America’s liberty, prosperity and 
power for good rests; and we must 
do this not by generalities but by 
specific acts. 

“Thrift stands first on the list. 
An improvident and thriftless peo- 
ple who talk more than they work 
can never succeed. To prosper, a 
people—like a private individual— 
must earn more than it spends— 
must really earn by contributing to 
the wealth of mankind more than 
it consumes. It cannot live long by 
borrowing, nor can it live long by 
a system of taxation which absorbs 
the accumulation of the past and 
gradually dries up the source of 


supply.” 


Building Activity 


The building contracts let in the 
months of January and February 
exceeded all previous records, be- 
ing $452,000,000, as against the 
same months in 1919, $145,000,000; 
in 1918, $298,000,000; 1917, $186,- 
000,000; 1916, $129,000,000 ; 1913, 
$132,000,000; 1911, $104,000,000; 
no other year having reached $100,- 


The point is this: Contracts are 
not let until financed. It therefore 
appears that any lack of new con- 
struction must be attributed to other 
causes—and when Eastman and 
other leading citizens of Rochester 
(N. Y.) recently gave up fully 
financed housing and other non- 
commercial projects amounting to 
over $6,000,000 because of labor 
and material conditions, one con- 
tractor made this pointed remark: 

“Labor is trying to force itself 
into idleness.” 


Clearing House Section 


Key to the Numerical 
System, New Edition 


AND-McNALLY & COM- 
R PANY, Chicago, IIl., pub- 

lishers of the Key to the 

Numerical System, have 
advised us that a new edition will 
be ready about April 1. Please 
note the Key can be purchased from 
Rand-McNally & Company, or 
through the Clearing House Sec- 
tion, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 5 Nassau Street, New York. 
The price of the Key is $1.50. 


Who’s Next? 


The Rochester (Minn.) Clearing 
House Association was adinitted to 
membership in this Section towards 
the end of last month and has al- 
ready given evidence of being a 
live, up-to-date association. Its of- 
ficers are as follows: Geo. N. Doty, 
president; R. C. Nowell, first vice- 
president; F. A. Hanenberger, sec- 
ond vice-president ; W. W. Church- 
ill, third vice-president; C. F. Da- 
belstein, treasurer; C. A. Chapman, 
secretary. 

Every one of these men is alive 
to the needs of their community as 
well as the resultant benefits which 
their business will derive from 
such splendid cooperation. They 
have got together a set of rules and 
by-laws that would be a credit to 
a larger city, and as their secretary 
remarks in his letter, “We are even 
on our way toward the establish- 
ment of a ‘bank rate’ based upon 
the general money market through- 
out the country and as affecting the 
local market.” 

Service is their watchword and 
for an organization less than a year 
old, they have accomplished much. 
More power to them. We welcome 
them as a member of the Section 
and have every reason to believe 
that they will have a successful 
career. 


Oklahoma Prospering 


Oklahoma City is to be congratu- 
lated on the wonderful prosperity 
that it has enjoyed during the past 


year, according to information re- 
ceived from E. J. Litteer, manager 
of the Clearing House Association. 

The deposits February 28, 1919, 
were $37,875,129.29; on February 
29, 1920, they had increased to 
$63,898,039.50, a truly remarkable 
showing. The city’s growth may 
be reflected from the progress of 
the state as a whole; the total value 
of farm productions amounted to 
$783,795,000. 

There are about 200,000 farms in 
Oklahoma. The average produc- 
tion of wealth per farm is thus 
shown to be $3,918.00. This does 
not include meat consumed on 
farms, or wool, horses and mules 
produced. It is estimated that the 
average farm family in Oklahoma 
last year received from all sources 
a gross income of $3,600 besides 
vegetables and fruit, poultry and 
eggs, milk and butter, and meat 
for family consumption. 

From Oklahoma soil and from 
beneath it there was a total produc- 
tion of wealth of $947,795,000, of 
which the produce of the farms and 
oil make up the major part. 


Interest Rates 


Supplementing our article in the 
March issue of the JoURNAL re- 
garding the importance of the ac- 
tion taken at the meeting held in 
Chicago with reference to the pre- 
vailing custom among bankers com- 
peting for deposits, the following 
article by Governor Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board is timely: 

“If bankers through high rates 
of interest compete for funds 
with the investment market and 
attract large deposits to themselves, 
they are bound to utilize these de- 
posits. High interest payments for 
deposits tend to promote unsound 
banking, for the reason that many 
a bank which has a large volume 
of deposit at high rates of interest 
will make a loan in order to keep 
the money in use that it would not 
think of touching if the deposit bore 
no interest. If all commercial 
banks should undertake to treat 
their deposits as funds available for 
long investments, and should accu- 
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mulate deposits by paying high 
rates in competition with the invest- 
ment market, they would naturally 
be called upon to purchase all kinds 
of investment securities which 
should more properly be taken by 
their depositors.” 


Clearing House Shows 
Community Cooperation 


Clearing House banks of New 
Orleans recently agreed to loan the 
State Dock Board of Louisiana 
$500,000 without collateral until 
next meeting of the legislature, 
which convenes in May. 

This somewhat unusual action 
was taken to prevent the City of 
New Orleans being put under quar- 
antine against bubonic plague by 
the United States Public Health 
Service. There have been only sev- 
eral cases of plague and technically 
whilst the loan is not exactly legal, 
the banks without any quibbling 
voted the money and thus saved the 
city from the threat of the Public 
Health Service. 

The spirit shown by the New 
Orleans bankers is commendable, 
yet somehow we have learned to 
expect such progressiveness from 
the southern metropolis where 
great strides have been made dur- 
ing the past few years and difficul- 
ties that appeared insurmountable 
have been successfully brushed 
aside, and New Orleans today 
stands as an example of what cour- 
age, determination and persever- 
ance can accomplish. 

The following is the statement 
of John E. Bouden, Jr., president 
of the Clearing House Association, 
outlining the conditions on which 
the loan was made: 

“On motion, duly seconded, it 
was unanimously resolved that the 
New Orleans Clearing House As- 
sociation answer the letter received 
from the special committee to con- 
sider the rat-proofing emergency, 
to the effect that the banks are dis- 
posed to grant the loan of $500,000 
to the Board of Commissioners of 
the Port of New Orleans upon 
terms and under conditions to be 
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agreed upon between the president 
of the clearing house and the presi- 
dent of the Board of Commission- 
ers of the Port of New Orleans. 

“Tt was further resolved in 
granting this loan, the banks have 
been induced to do so by the assur- 
ance of the governor of the state 
of Louisiana, the governor-elect, 
the mayor of the city, and those rep- 
resenting the various commercial in- 
terests to work as a unit toward 
securing at the coming session of 
the legislature such law or laws as 
may be necessary, not only to repay 
this loan and provide for the fur- 
ther development of the port, but 
in addition, to fix the composition 
of the board in the future, that the 
members will be definitely ap- 
pointed for fixed and overlapping 
terrns of office, and that only busi- 
ness men of prominence in the com- 
mercial life of the city be eligible 
for such offices. 

“The suggestion is further added 
that in order to provide for the 
efficient handli~ of the vast prop- 
erties of the stau, now under the 
administration of this board, the 
law should provide for the appoint- 
ment of a manager and assistants, 
who can be properly compensated 
for such important work.” 


Lest We Forget 


Daniel Webster defines the word 
Opportunity as “a fit or convenient 
time’—‘‘a_ favorable occasion.” 
This clear enunciation of a word 
with which we are all striving to be 
on better terms fits in very nicely 
with this brief article. 

The time for initiative was never 
more favorable nor more necessary 
on the part of the American Bank- 
ers Association than now. We have 
a powerful organization and count 
our members by the thousand. This 
Section is a unit of this national 
association. We do not intend to 
miss any opportunity and we are 
ready to do our part by giving that 
service to members to which they 
are entitled, either individually or 
collectively through their local 
clearing house association. We 


are body and soul with the admin- 
istration in pledging ourselves to 
increased efficiency and service. 

It is our intention to fill our 


space in the JOURNAL every month 
with interesting, instructive and up- 
to-date reading matter. Your 
clearing house is an organization 
that breathes the atmosphere of 
your community. Keep that same 
cooperative and healthy spirit alive 
regarding your relations with the 
American Bankers Association. 
Your membership consists of more 
than merely paying your dues and 
attending conventions. Your con- 
fidence in our abikhty to deliver the 
goods is worth having. Give us the 
opportunity. This is your Associa- 
tion, instituted for your benefit, de- 
partmentized to better suit your 
every need. Surely there is one 
Section at least that interests you. 
Make us your clearing house for 
ideas. We are here to promote 
them. Tell us of your activities— 
we are here to give them publicity 
so that others may receive and 
learn through our combined efforts. 
The right kind of cooperation is 
always beneficial. 

For our part we mean to make 
this a live Section, a Section at all 
times ready to support the admin- 
istration along the lines of safe, 
sound and conservative banking 
policies, giving encouragement 
where necessary to its whole mem- 
bership. 

Is your clearing house a member 
of this Section? If not, why not? 
Is there a _ regularly organized 
clearing house in your community? 
If not send us the names of several 
of your live bankers and leave the 
rest to us. 

We are gradually getting toward 
the 100 per cent. mark, but there 
are still many cities and towns that 
are going to be members. Our 
records show many of the smaller 
cities have realized the fact that 
clearing houses are more than 
merely a place to exchange checks, 
and have organized, joined the Sec- 
tion and are now reaping the bene- 
fits of harmony among themselves, 
increased confidence in each other, 
more efficient and economical 
methods which’ make larger profits. 

It is not our desire to feed you 
with propaganda that is too often 
thrown aside and forgotten, but to 
give as well as receive practical 
suggestions for practical work. 

Are you with us? 


Plenty of Money 


The action of the Federal re- 
serve bank in raising the discount 
rate is reflected in a more careful 
scrutiny by bankers of applications 
for loans to determine the purposes 
for which they are to be used. 
3ankers generally report that 
plenty of money is available for 
legitimate uses but none to be had 
for speculative purposes. Bankers 
feel that with the expansion of 
present business and the advent of 
new industries which are sure to 
come, they can employ their money 
more profitably than in speculation. 

There has been very little activity 
in the acceptance market since the 
raise in discount rates the latter 
part of January. Before this time 
high money rates and the tighten- 
ing of credit greatly curtailed the 
movement of acceptances, which 
were just beginning to regain their 
equilibrium after the December in- 
crease in discount rates. The sup- 
ply and variety of bills in the open 
market is good, but in spite of 
this the market has remaine dull, 
due to the lack of available funds 
for any form of investment. An 
encouraging feature since the first 
of the year has been the number 
of new purchasers, who have found 
the higher return on acceptance 
investments an incentive to enter 
the market, but still the demand 
remains small, due to the liquidation 
of credits, and is insufficient to 
bring about the desired balance in 
the market. 

Previously low money rates were 
indicative of an increased demand, 
but in spite of the comparatively low 
money rates of the past week there 
has been no change in the general 
condition of the market. Dealers 
are purchasing as few bills as pos- 
sible, and are quite reticent in bid- 
ding on future deliveries, due to 
lack of credit accommodations and 
the fear that the open market rates 
may again increase in order to 
stimulate an essential demand. The 
open market rates for prime bills 
are as follows: Ninety days, 534 to 
5%; sixty days, 554 to 53%; thirty 
days, 5% to 5%.— Monthly Bust- 
ness Review, Cleveland Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 


National Bank Section 


Certificate Immune to 
Inspection 


BANK recently requested 
A the Washington office of 

the National Bank Seétion 

to obtain a copy of a certif- 
icate to the ownership of bonds, 
which certificate had been for- 
warded to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue in the Treasury 
Department. An application to the 
Internal Revenue Bureau for per- 
mission to see the specified certifi- 
cate and make a copy thereof was 
denied. Quoting from reply to our 
correspondent : 

“A call was made upon the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. The mat- 
ter was taken up by the assistant 
to the Commissioner, who, after 
hearing the request, advised that 
the laws and the regulations relat- 
ing to the Internal Revenue Bureau 
would not permit the divulging of 
the contents of a return except 
upon the request of the person 
making it. 
done in. any instance, though nu- 
merous similar requests have been 
made. 

“Realizing that nothing could be 
gained there a call was made upon 
the Solicitor of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau to learn whether or 
not some other mode of procedure 
could be found. Here again the 
same obstacle was_ encountered. 
Section 3167 of the Revised Stat- 
utes provides that a certificate simi- 
lar to the one of which you speak is 
in the nature of an income tax re- 
turn and must be held confidential 
except as regulations issued by the 
President permit its inspection. The 
President has made regulations ‘and 
they are contained in Treasury 
Decision No. 2962, which provides 
that inspection shall not be made 
except by the person whose return 
is sought to be reviewed, or his or 
her lawfully constituted attorney. 
A rather lengthy legal opinion on 
a case identical with this was pre- 
pared a few days ago and denied 
to the inquirer at that time the in- 
formation and records he sought. 

“In the face of all this there 
seems to be nothing to do but ad- 
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vise that the person who signed 
the certificate of which you speak 
will have to request the Internal 
Revenue Bureau for a copy. A 
photographic copy doubtless would 
serve your purpose best. The most 
simple way would seem to be to 
direct a request to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, but should you 
wish or prefer to constitute some- 
body in this office (perhaps the 
writer) your lawful agent for this 
purpose, an instrument reciting 
that fact and mailed to this office 
will be taken to the Bureau imme- 
diately and the copy secured will 
be sent to you without delay.” 


National Bank Notes 


Chances of successful pay-check 
forgeries in the United States navy 
were reduced to a minimum when 
the department ordered that the 
indorser of every such check must 
place the impression of the four 
fingers of his right hand on the 
back thereof before it will be cashed. 
As a record of the finger-prints of 
every man in the service is kept, 
it will be practically impossible un- 
der the order for a forger to escape 
identification. 

From figures supplied by the 
Comptroller of the Currency it is 
learned that during February his 
office received fifty-eight applica- 
tions for charters for national 
banks; thirty-four charters were 
granted and two applications were 
refused; fifty national banks in- 
creased their capital stock in the 
sum of $5,900,000, and there were 
no reductions of capital; the net 
amount of capital increase was $7,- 
190,000; two consolidations of na- 
tional banks occurred; eight na- 
tional banks, exclusive of those 
consolidating with other national 
banks, went into voluntary liquida- 
tion. 

The recent inclusion of six state 
chartered institutions in the Second 
Federal Reserve District into the 
Federal reserve system makes the 
number of such members in that 
district 132, comprising 34 per cent. 
of the eligible state banks in num- 
ber and 75 per cent. in resources. 
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A writer on the subject of 
“Checks as Receipts” claims there 
are no disadvantages in the system; 
writing limitations or stipulations 
on checks generally is a waste of 
time; a settled principle of law is 
that the “debtor must seek the 
creditor’; the customer of a bank 
is not required to accept a charge 
made against his account unless the 
paid check is returned as evidence; 
keep your checks as receipts for 
bills paid. 


Federal Reserve and 
National Banks 


In the sixth annual report of the 
Federal Reserve Board, under the 
heading “Law Division,” occur the 
following passages with special 
reference to national banks: 


Trust Powers oF NATIONAL 
BANKS 


Under the terms of section 11 
(k) of the Federal Reserve Act 
the Board is authorized to permit 
national banks to exercise trust 
powers when not in contravention 
of state or local law. During the 
past year 509 national banks have 
been granted trust permits under 
the terms of this section (372 of 
these were original applications and 
the remaining 137 were supple- 
mentary). The application of each 
of these banks has been examined 
by the Law Division. As a result 
of the amendment of September 
26, 1918, making certain State laws 
applicable to the exercise of trust 
powers by national banks, many in- 
tricate questions of laws and policy 
have arisen in connection with the 
approval of applications submitted 
to the Board under the terms of 
section 11 (k). These questions 
are referred to the Law Division 
for its report before final action is 
taken by the Board. A new set of 
regulations governing the exercise 
of trust powers by national banks 
necessitated by the amendment to 
section 11 (k) above referred to, 
has betn prepared and issued by 
the Board. 
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Clayton Antitrust Act.—Since 
the issue of its last report, the 
Board has received and considered 
281 applications presented to it un- 
der the so-called Kern amendment 
to section 8 of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act, relating to interlocking 
bank directorates. These applica- 
tions have in each case been in- 
vestigated and reported upon by 
the Law Division. In addition to 
those applications which are re- 
ceived by the Board the Law Divi- 
sion has also investigated many 
cases of alleged violations of the 
law to which its attention has been 
called by reports of national bank 
examiners. In such cases the direc- 
tors involved have been requested 
either to resign from the banks 
coming within the inhibitions of the 
Clayton Act or to file a formal ap- 
plication with the Board for its 
consent to continue to serve on the 
banks concerned under the provi- 
sions of the Kern amendment. 

Opinions and rulings.——The Law 
Division is required constantly to 
pass upon questions and to prepare 
memoranda involving the interpre- 
tation of the Federal Reserve Act, 
the National Bank Act, the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law, and the 
laws of the several States relating 
to the operations of national banks 
and state banks or trust companies 
which have become members of the 
Federal reserve system and also to 
draft rulings defining the proper 
application of the law or the regu- 
lations of the Board to specific cases 
arising in the administration of the 
Federal reserve banks or in the 
operations of their member banks. 
Such of these opinions or rulings 
as are of general interest to mem- 
ber banks are published each 
month in the BuLteTiIn. The Law 
Division has recently undertaken 
the preparation of a codification of 
all the opinions and rulings of the 
Board which are now in force. It 
is believed that this codification, 
when complete, will be of great 
assistance in the administration of 
the reserve banks and their mem- 
bers. 


Fipuciary Powers 


Applications for permission to 
exercise fiduciary powers under the 
Federal Reserve Act as amended 
September 26, 1918, continue to be 
received and passed upon by the 
It is the practice of the 


Board. 
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Board in each instance, before 
granting permission for the exer- 
cise of fiduciary powers, to satisfy 
itself that the bank making applica- 
tion is in good condition and stand- 
ing and its management safe and 
capable. 

During the year 372 original and 
137 supplemental applications have 
been approved. The total number 
of _ now holding permits is 
1,070. 


BRANCHES OF NATIONAL BANKS 


The Board has on several occa- 
sions recommended to Congress 
that the Federal Reserve Act be 
amended so as to permit national 
banks under certain conditions to 
establish branches within the cor- 
porate limits of the cities in which 
they are located. Under the present 
law national banks can not af- 
ford the same facilities to the pub- 
lic as are given by state banks hav- 
ing branches, except in cases where 
state banks and trust companies 
operating branches have merged 
with national banks, when existing 
branches may be continued by the 
national banks. The Senate has 
passed a bill authorizing national 
banks located in cities of not less 
than 500,000 inhabitants and hav- 
ing a capital and surplus of $1,000,- 
000 or more to establish branches 
not exceeding 10 in number within 
the corporate limits of the cities in 
which they are located, provided 
the laws of the state extend a sim- 
ilar privilege to banking institutions 
operating under state charters. 
While the Board would prefer to 
have this privilege extended to na- 
tional banks in cities of not less 
than 100,000 inhabitants, or, failing 
that, have the population limit 
raised to 200,000, it wishes to point 
out that the limit fixed in the Sen- 
ate bill does not affect the principle 
involved, and it therefore respect- 
fully recommends once more that 
national banks be permitted to es- 
tablish branches in the cities in 
which they are located under such 
limitations as in the wisdom of 
Congress may be deemed desirable. 


Calls from 
the Comptroller 


The calls from the Comptroller 
of the Currency upon national 
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banks for reports of condition are 
made on nearly the same dates 
every year. National bankers can 
forecast the calls for 1920 with 
reasonable accuracy after consulting 
the record for the last six months 
in 1917, and throughout 1918 and 
1919, as follows: 

1917—June 20, September 11, 
November 20, December 31. 

1918—March 4, May 10, June 
29, August 31, November 1, De- 
cember 31. 

1919—March 4, May 12, June 
30, September 12, November 17, 
December 31. 

The first call in the present year 
was as of February 28. If prece- 
dent is observed the next call will 
occur early in May. 


The Treasury and Stolen 
Bonds 


Recently a western correspond- 
ent addressed a letter to the Wash- 
ington office of the National Bank 
Section, asking if information 
could be obtained from the United 
States Treasury concerning certain 
Liberty bonds which had _ been 
stolen. The question was submit- 
ted to the department and a reply 
has been just now received from 
the division of loans and currency, 
from which the following quota- 
tion is made: 

“A memorandum of the theft has 
been entered and in case of presen- 
tation of the bonds the department 
will endeavor to inform you of the 
name and address of the person, 
firm or bank presenting them. I[n- 
asmuch as bearer obligations pass 
from one owner to another by act 
of delivery, the bonds cannot be 
held for you if presented, and no 
stoppage or caveats can be filed 
against them. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has no authority under 
the law to grant relief on account 
of United States coupon bonds 
which may have been lost or stolen. 
Under the provisions of Sections 
3702-3705 of the Revised Statutes, 
relief can be given as to coupon 
bonds only when destroyed or de- 
faced, and proper proof thereof 
made and indemnity given ” 


State Secretaries Section 


Central States Conference 


A. GRAETTINGER of 
M Chicago, Secretary of 
e the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation, was elected 
president and Eugene P. Gum of 
Oklahoma City, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Bankers Association, 
was elected vice-president, of the 
Central States Conference of Presi- 
dents, Vice-Presidents and Secre- 
taries of the Central States Bankers 
Association held in Chicago March 
9 and 10. 

C. R. McKay, Deputy Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, made a talk the second 
day on “Check Collection System 
of the Federal Reserve Banks.” R. 
S. Hawes of St. Louis, President 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, was also a speaker. M. J. 
Dowling of Olivia, president of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association, 
spoke on “The Par Exchange of 
Checks.” 

One of the interesting topics dis- 
cussed was “Should the Banker 
Take a More Active Part in the 
Political Affairs of His City, Coun- 
ty and State?” The opinion of the 
conference, although informal, was 
that it was the duty of bankers as 
citizens to participate in the selec- 
tion of the proper people to public 
positions, and that the banker, as 
one of the leaders of opinion in a 
community, should interest himself 
openly in improved governmental 
methods. 

Resolutions were adopted by the 
conference reaffirming the alle- 
giance and approval of the twelve 
states represented to the program 
of activities of the American Bank- 
ers Association; approval of the 
report recently issued by that or- 
ganization on “Four Months of Ac- 
tivities of the American Bankers 
Association,” and pledging the sec- 
retaries’ support to President 
Hawes in his progressive adminis- 
tration. 

The conference by resolution also 
declared itself in favor of salaries 
for bank clerks in keeping with 
the demands of the high cost of 
living and recommended to banks 


‘that such conditions be gone into 


carefully. 

Those present at the conference 
were M. A. Graettinger, Chicago, 
secretary, Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion; C. L. Zigler, South Bend, 
vice-president, Andrew Smith, In- 
dianapolis, secretary, Indiana Bank- 
ers Association; J. H. McCord, 
Spencer, president, W. F. Moore, 
Guthrie Center, vice-president, 
Frank Warner, Des Moines, secre- 
tary, lowa Bankers Association; H. 
W. Grass, La Crosse, vice-presi- 
dent, W. W. Bowman, Topeka, 
secretary, Kansas Bankers Associa- 
tion; M. J. Dowling, Olivia, presi- 
dent, O. M. Nelson, St. Paul, vice- 
president, G. H. Richards, Min- 
neapolis, secretary, | Minnesota 
Bankers Association; R. F. Mc- 
Nally, St. Louis, vice-president, W. 
F. Keyser, Sedalia, secretary, J. G. 
Hugh, Macon, treasurer, Missouri 
Bankers Association; H. K. Frantz, 
Eagle, president, C. P. Nelson, 
Long Pine, chairman Executive 
Committee, W. B. Hughes, Omaha, 
secretary, Nebraska Bankers Asso- 
ciation; J. J. Early, Valley City, 
president, W. C. McFadden, Fargo, 
secretary, North Dakota Bankers 
Association ; F. S. Stever, Defiance, 
president, S. J. Brister, Dover, 
vice-president, S. A. Roach, Colum- 
bus, secretary, Ohio Bankers Asso- 
ciation; P. C. Dings, Ardmore, Eu- 
gene P. Gum, Oklahoma City, sec- 
retary, Oklahoma Bankers Associa- 
tion; Harry Wentzy, Rapid City, 
president, L. J. Welch, Mitchell, 
secretary, South Dakota Bankers 
Association; W. E. Sprecher, In- 
dependence, president, J. J. Jamie- 
son, Shulsburg, vice-president, G. 
D. Bartlett, Milwaukee, secretary, 
Wisconsin Bankers Association. 


Virginia Convention 


Owing to the fact that the Hotel 
Chamberlin has been destroyed by 
fire, the Virginia Bankers Associa- 
tion will not hold its convention at 
Old Point Comfort as announced. 
The meeting will be held at the 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., June 
17, 18 and 19. 
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Convention Calendar 


DaTE ASSOCIATION PLACE 
April 22-23 Louisiana ...Alexandria 
April 23-24 Pensacola 
April 27-30 Executive Council, 

A.B.A., Pinehurst, N.C. 
May 5-6 Arkansas..... Little Rock 
May 11-12 Tennessee ..... Memphis 
May 13-14-15 Alabama ........ Mobile 
May 13-14 Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 
May 18-19 Missouri....Kansas City 
May 19-20 Maryland 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 20-21 Wichita 
May 24-25-26 Reserve City Bankers 
Cleveland, Ohio 
May 25-26 Mississippi ....Gulfport 
ay Texas, Galveston, fol- 
(first week) lowed by boat trip to 
Havana, Cuba. 
June Massachusetts 
New London, Conn. 
June 4-5 Moscow 
June 9-10-11 Georgia ......... Athens 
June 10-11-12 California, Tahoe Tavern 
June 11-12 Nevada, Lake Tahoe, Cal. 
June 11-12 Washington ..... Seattle 
June 15-16 Nebraska Omaha 
June 15-16 Eugene 
June 15-16-17. American Institute of 
Banking...... Boston 
June 16-17 Wisconsin, North Lake, 
Waukesha County. 
June 17-18 Pennsylvania 
Bedford Springs 
June 17-18-19 New York 


North Asbury Park 


June 17-18-19 Virginia....Hot Springs 


June 18-19 New England, Eastern 
Point, New London, 
Conn. 
June 22-23 Galesburg 
June 22-23-24 S. Carolina....Greenville 
June 23-24 S. Dakota....Watertown 
June 29-30 ere Des Moines 
July 7-8 Minnesota ...... Duluth 
July 8-9 N. Dakota... Valley City 
July 15-16 Cedar Point 
August 6-7 Montana ....Lewistown 
September2 Delaware.......... 
October 11-14 Investment Bankers 
Boston 


October 18-22 A.B.A., Washington, D.C. 


A New Member 


The Bankers Association of the 
District of Columbia announces the 
election of Harry V. Haynes as 
secretary to succeed Mr. Eugene E. 
Thompson, resigned. Secretary 
Haynes’ address is c/o Farmers & 
Mechanics Bank, Washington, D. C. 


State Bank Section 


Form of Report for State-Chartered Banking Institutions 


Report of the comdstion Of 
in the State of.........-- 


SCHEDULES. 


Schedule A. 


....|. Secured by farm lands. 


— by other real estate (including mortgages 
owned). 
Secured by collateral other than real estate. 


All other loans. 


Total loans and discounts. 
This ‘total oT agree e with item 1 of Assets. 


Dollars. | Cts. Schedule B. 


U. S. Government securities (Note 1). 

State, county, and municipal bonds. 

Railroad bonds. 

Bonds of other public service corporations (in- 


cluding street and interurban railway bonds). 
Other bonds, stocks, warrants, etc. 


Total investments. 


Gold coin. 

Gold certificates. 
Silver coin. 

Silver certificates. 
Legal-tender notes. 
National bank notes. 
Federal Reserve notes. 
Nickels and cents. 
Cash not classified. 


Total cash on hand. 


This total should agree with item 9 of Assets. 


Schedule D. 


Individual deposits subject to check without 
of deposit. 
Postal savings deposits. 
Savings deposits, or deposits in interest or sav- 
| Tims certificates of deposit. 
= Deposits not classified. 
Total deposits. 
This total should agree with item 7 of Liabilities. 


ASSETS. 


Loans and discounts... .. (Schedule A)... 
Overdrafts. 
Investments (Note 1) (Schedule B) 
. Other real estate owned 
Due from banks 
Checks and other cash items... 
. Exchanges for clearing house. 
Cash on hand... (Schedule C) 


Other resources. 


LIABILITIES. Dollars. 


Capital stock paid in 
Undivided profits (less expenses and taxes paid) 
Certified checks and cashier’s checks out- 
standing. 
(Schedule D) 
U. S. deposits 
Notes and bills rediscounted with Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 
Notes and bills rediscounted with other banks 


Bills payable (including certificates of sevice | 


Other liabilities 


Total liabilities... 


Dividends paid on capital stock during the 
year ended this date. 


Annual rate, per cent of dividends. 


RATE OF INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS. 
1. On savings deposits. 


2. On other individual deposits... 


DEPOSITORS (Note 2). 
1. Number of savings depositors... 
2. Number of all other depositors (not banks)... 
Total depositors. 


certify that the above statement is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


&£@ To indicate the character of your bank please 
ES check mark (¥ ) opposite the proper name in list 


State bank. 

Mutual savings bank. 
Stock savings bank. 
Private bank. 

Loan and trust company. 


President or Cashier. 


Note 1—Includes Liberty Loan Bonds, Victory Notes, Certificates of Indebtedness, and all other issues of Government 
Securities. 
Note 2—It is particularly desired that mutual and stock savings banks furnish this information. 


N. B.—Schedules placed on left for convenience in compiling by 
mechanical devices. This form is printed in copying ink. 
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| | Dollars. Cts.| 
| | Dollars. Cts. | | | 
| | 
z This total should agree with item 3 of Assets. 3 a Boe } | 
Dollars. | Cts. Schedule C. 4 vom 
} 
| Dollars. Cts, 
| 
| d cent} 
or cashier) of the above-named bank do hereby 
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State Banking Statistics 


HE State Bank Section of 
the American Bankers As- 
sociation appreciates the 
general commendation of its 
efforts to obtain and publish statis- 
tics pertaining to state-chartered 
banking institutions similar to sta- 
tistics issued by the Comptroller of 
the Currency in regard to national 
banks. In such efforts the State 
Bank Section is receiving the cor- 
dial cooperation of state superinten- 
dents of banking, and the fact is 
recognized that any plan of obtain- 
ing and publishing statistics must 
depend primarily upon the heads of 
state banking departments. 

The fact is realized, however, 
that in some states, the banking de- 
partments are not equipped with a 
sufficient number of employees to 
compile statistics in as much detail 
as might be desired. On the pre- 
vious page of the JouRNAL is a sim- 
ple form of statement that embodies 
the kind and amount of information 
that the public would like to have. 
It may not be practicable, however, 
for all bank superintendents to use 
such a form of report, although 
many of them are already using 
forms of much more elaborate char- 
acter. It will be possible, however, 
to obtain from all state banking de- 
partments at least the number of 
existing state institutions and their 
total resources, and partly on the 
suggestion of the State Bank Sec- 
tion, but largely on their own initia- 
tive, state bank superintendents have 
already begun to supplement their 
statements regarding the institutions 
under their immediate charge with 
statements showing the number and 
condition of all the state-chartered 
banking institutions in the Union, 
including commercial state banks, 
trust companies and savings banks. 

This plan will make each state 
banking department an avenue of 
publicity not only for its own af- 
fairs, but incidentally cover the na- 
tion. By adding to such statements 
the number and resources of na- 
tional banks a complete statement 
of the banking power of the United 
States may periodically be made. 
There is no intentiori in such service 
to draw comparisons between state 
and national institutions, but rather 
to cooperate in showing the Ameri- 
can public what American banks, 


both state and national, are doing 
for the public welfare. 


New 
State-Chartered 
Banking Institutions 


Following is a list according to 
reports obtainable of state-char- 
tered banking institutions organized 
since January 1: 


ALABAMA 


Ashford, Ala—Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank. Capital, $30,000. 
President, W. W. Cook; cashier, 
R. M. Jacobs. 

Daphne, Ala.—First State Bank. 
Capital, $10,000. 

Hartselle, Alai—Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank. Capital, $50,000. 

Loxley, ‘Ala—Loxley State 
Bank. Capital, $15,000. President, 
J. W. Randall. 

Ramer, Ala—Bank of Ramer. 
Capital, $25,000. President, A. D. 
Cowles; cashier, A. A. Mixon. 

Slocomb, Ala—Bank of Slo- 
comb. Capital, $25,000. 

Verbena,. Ala—Bank of Ver- 
bena. Capital, $15,000. President, 
H. B. Oliver; cashier, J. R. Ham- 
met. 

ARIZONA 


Mesa, Ariz—Mesa Savings 
Bank & Trust Company. Capital, 
$50,000. 

Mesa, Ariz.—Salt River Valley 
Trust & Savings Bank. Capital, 
$50,000. 

Safford, Ariz—Arizona Trust & 
Savings Bank. Capital, $100,000. 


ARKANSAS 


Biscoe, Ark.—Bank of Biscoe. 
Capital, $10,000. President, B. F. 
Scroggin; cashier, J. K. Scroggin. 

Keiser, Ark.—Bank of Keiser. 
Capital, $25,000. President, L. L. 
Harwell; cashier, L. E. Watson. 

Keo, Ark.—Bank of Keo. Cap- 
ital, $15,000. President. W. F. 
Coleman; cashier, C. E. Alexander. 

Lockesburg, Ark.—Planters 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. Presi- 
dent, Dr. A. J. Clingan; cashier, 
Fay Parker. 

Round Pound, Ark.—Bank of 
Round Pound. Capital, $25,000. 
President, Charles Fleming; sec- 
retary-treasurer, W. H. Bynum. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Inglewood, Calif—Inglewood 
Savings Bank. Capital, $25,000. 

Lemon Cove, Calif—First Bank 
of Lemon Cove. Capital, $25,000. 

Long Beach, Calif. — Western 
Savings Bank. Capital, $300,000.. 
President, J. W. Tucker; cashier, 
Lynn A. Parmley. 

Santa Barbara, Calif—Commer- 
cial Trust & Savings Bank. Cap- 
ital, $757,500. 

Whittier, Calif—Community 
Bank. Capital, $250,000. 


CoLoRADO 


Broomfield, | Colo.—Broomfield 
State Bank. Capital, $20,000. 
President, H. Casaday; cashier, 
Leo N. Roach. 

Englewood, Colo.—Englewood 
State Bank. Capital, $25,000. 
President, C. W. Bigelow; cashier, 
F. C. Vertrees. 

La Jara, Colo.—Conejos County 
State Bank. Capital, $25,000. 
President, C. C. Carlsen; cashier, 
M. J. Martin. 

Lamar, Colo—vValley State 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. President, 
F. H. Kelsey; cashier, Jay V. Say- 
ler. 

Longmont, Colo.—Colorado 
Bank & Trust Company. Capital, 
$50,000. President, V. H. Hamil- 
ton; cashier, H. A. Handy. 

Manzanola, Colo —Manzanola 
State Bank. Capital, $20,000. 
President, J. B. McCarley; cashier, 
W. R. Means. 

Mt. Streeter, Colo.—Mt. Street- 
er State Bank. Capital, $10,000. 
President, Joseph S. Collom; cash- 
ier, James R. Strong. 

Peetz, Colo—Farmers State 
Bank of Peetz. Capital, $25,000. 
President, Frederick E. Hoover, 
Sr.; cashier, C. E. Wood. 

Rye, Colo.—Bank of Rye. Cap- 
ital, $15,000. President, R. B. Cro- 
zier; cashier, M. C. Knox. 

San Luis, Colo.—San Luis State 
Bank. Capital, $15,000. President, 
W. S. Parrish; cashier, H. G. 
Wetherell. 

Yuma, Colo.—Union State Bank 
of Yuma. Capital, $50,000. Presi- 
dent, E. W. Stevens; cashier (act- 
ing), Harry Stephens. 


CoNNECTICUT 


Hartford, Conn.—American 
Bank of China. Capital, $1,000,- 
000. 
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Hartford, Conn.—Mutual Bank 
& Trust Company. Capital, $300,- 
000. President, Arthur H. Cooley ; 
secretary-treasurer, J. Wm. Neal. 

Hartford, Conn.—Park Street 
Trust Company. President, Domi- 
nick F. Burns; treasurer, Fred C. 
Loeser. 


District OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, D. C—New York 
Savings Bank. Capital, $100,000. 
FLORIDA 
Avon Park, Fla.—First Trust & 
Savings Company. Capital, $50,- 
000. President, S. P. Durrance; 

cashier, C. H. Moffatt. 

Chiefland, Fla—Bank of Chief- 
land. Capital, $16,000. President, 
O. N. Harper; cashier, C. J. Hu- 
ber. 

Sebring, Fla—The Highlands 
Bank & Trust Company. Capital, 
$50,000. President, Geo. E. Seb- 
ring; secretary, Florence A. Meliza. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta, Ga.—Citizens 
Company. Capital, $500,000. 
Covington, Ga—Farmers Bank. 


President, E. E. Lunsford; vice- 
president, Henry T. Hudson. 


Trust 


Forsyth, Ga.—Citizens Bank. 
Capital, $80,000. 
ILLINOIS 
Albion, Ill—Farmers State 


Bank. Capital, $25,000. President, 
John Clipston ; cashier, Robert Flo- 
tree. 

Bloomfield, Ill—Farmers Bank 
& Trust Company. Capital, $50,- 
000. President, Gilbert H. Hen- 
dron; secretary-treasurer, Clyde O. 
Yoho. 

Chicago, Ill—Cook County State 
Bank. Capital, $100,000. 

Chicago, Ill—Lake State Bank. 
Capital, $300,000. President, W. 
M. Richards. 

Farmersville, Ill—Farmersville 
State Bank. Capital, $25,000. 
President, R. L. Hayes; cashier, 
William A. Baker. 

Ina, Ill—Ina State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $15,000. President, Albert 
Watson; cashier, John T. Barr. 

Jewitt, Ill—State Bank of Jew- 
itt. Capital, $15,000. President, 
J. B. Catmill; cashier, Virgil C. 
Armes. 

Maeystown, 
State Bank. 


I11.—Maeystown 
Capital, $15,000. 


President, Louis Traus, Jr.; cash- 
ier, Alfred Hoffman. 
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Mattoon, Ill. — State Trust & 
Savings Bank. Capital, $100,000. 

McLean, Ill—Farmers State 
Bank. Capital, $54,000. President, 


William Sage; cashier, Earl E. 
Ness. 
Neponset, Ill—Whaples & 


Farmers State Bank. Capital, $50,- 
000. 

Peoria, I11.—Fondulac State 
Bank. Capital, $50,000. President, 
Warren Sutliff. 

Seward, Ill.—Farmers Bank of 
Seward. 

Washburn,Ill—Washburn State 


Bank. Capital, $50,000. Presi- 
dent, Charles Ireland; cashier, 
Adolph Woltzen. 


INDIANA 


Ashley, Ind.—Ashley State Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. 


Camden, Ind—Camden State 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. 
Coal City, Ind—Farmers Ex- 


change Bank. Capital, $10,000. 

Elkhart, Ind.—Liberty Trust 
Company. Capital, $50,000. Presi- 
dent, J. Wallick; treasurer, P. C. 
Kendall. 


Lafayette, Ind—Lafayette Joint. 


Stock Land Bank. Capital, $850,- 
000. President, Walter J. Ball; 
cashier, Wilbur R. McQueen. 
Linton, Ind.—Peoples 
Company. Capital, $40,000. 
Mechanicsburg, Ind.—Bank of 
Mechanicsburg. 
Rising Sun, Ind.—Rising Sun 
State Bank. Capital, $40,000. 
Yeddo, Ind—Yeddo Bank. 
Capital, $10,000. President, George 
F. Sines; cashier, Perry Glascock. 


Trust 


Iowa 


Alpha, Ia.—State Bank. Capital, 
$25,000. President, M. V. Hender- 
son, Jr.; cashier, Walter R. Me- 
serie. 

Auburn, Ia—Auburn Savings 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. President, 
D. R. Wessling; cashier, A. P. Gar- 
natz. 

Oto, Ia.—State Bank of Oto. 
Capital, $25,000. President, H. C. 
Fedderson; cashier, Leo L. Mak. 

Sioux City, Ia—Commercial 
State Savings Bank, Capital, $100,- 
000. President, Len Dessenich; 
cashier, Paul Miller. 

Storm Lake, Ia—Farmers State 
Bank. Capital, $65,000. President, 
W. L. Geisinger; cashier, W. W. 
Bennett. 

Sulphur Springs, Ia.—Farmers 
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State Savings Bank. Capital, $25,- 
000. President, F. C. Bitter; cash- 
ier, W. R. Whitehead. 


KANSAS 

Blackwolf, K an.—Blackwolf 
State Bank. Capital, $11,000. 
President, A. W. Swayze; cashier, 
J. A. Somer. 

Buffalo, Kan.—Citizens State 
Bank. Capital, $15,000. 

Buffalo, Kan—Farmers State 


Bank. Capital, $20,000. 

Bushton, Kan.—Farmers State 
Bank. Capital, $20,000. 

Girard, Kan.—State Bank of 
Shipman. Capital, $25,000. 

Hillsboro, Kan.—Farmers State 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. 

Hudson, Kan.—Farmers 
Bank. Capital, $50,000. 

Independence, K an.—Security 
State Bank. Capital, $50,000. 

Linwood, Kan.—Farmers State 
Bank. Capital, $15,000. 

Manhattan, Kan.—Farmers & 
Stockmen’s Bank. Capital, $50,000. 
President, F. G. Bergen; cashier, 
W. R. Yenawine. 

Parsons. Kan.—The West Side 
Union State Bank. Capital, $50,- 
000. President, L. E. Goodrich; 
cashier, H. K. Read. 

Ransom, Kan.—Farmers State 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. Presi- 
dent, Carl Newcomer; cashier, P. 
W. Simon. 

Richfield, Kan.—First State 
Bank. Capital, $10,000. 

St. Paul, Kan.—Farmers State 
Bank. Capital, $15,000. Presi- 
dent, J. F. Janute; cashier, J. W. 
Burke. 

Susank, Kan.—Farmers State 
Bank. Capital, $10,000. 

Vilas, Kan.—Vilas State Bank. 
Capital, $10,000. 


State 


KENTUCKY 
Chaplin, Ky.—Peoples State 
Bank. Capital, $15,000. 
Knifley, Ky.—Farmers Bank. 
Capital, $15,000. 


Lake Charles, Ky.—Joint Stock 
Land Bank. 

Madisonville, Ky.—Citizens 
Bank & Trust Company. Capital, 
$50,000. President, J. T. Alexan- 
der; cashier, F. B. Arnold. 

Salyerville, Ky.—Mageffin Com- 
mercial Bank. Capital, $15,000. 


LouISIANA 


Addis, La.—Bank of Addis. 
Converse, La.—Converse State 
Bank. 
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Kilbourne, La.—Bank of Kil- 
bourne. 

Sarepta, La.—Bank of Sarepta. 

Sikes, La.—First State Bank. 


MaArYLAND 


Cumberland, Md.—Liberty Trust 
Company. Capital, $1,000,000. 

Cumberland, Md—Peoples 
Bank. Capital, $50,000. 

Easton, Md.—Liberty Bank. 

Fowblesburg, Md.—Farmers & 
Merchants Bank. Capital, $25,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Mass.—Hamilton Trust 
Company. Capital, $1,000,000. 
President, Charles L. Burrill. 

Chatham, Mass.—The Chatham 
Trust Company. President, Fred- 
eric W. Eddy; treasurer, Stanley 
C. Robbins. 

Springfield, Mass.——Atlas Trust 
Company. President, Edwin T. 
McKnight; treasurer, John S. Mc- 
Millan. 

West Springfield, Mass.—West 
Springfield Trust Company. Cap- 
ital, $100,000. 

Worcester, Mass.—Victory Trust 
Company. Capital, $200,000. 


MICHIGAN 
Butternut, Mich.—Pecples State 
Bank. 
St. Clare, Mich.—State Savings 
Bank. 


MINNESOTA 


Alexandria, Minn.—The Park 
Region State Bank. Capital, $50,- 
000. President, E. E. Lobeck; 
cashier, F. C. Prochl. 

Boy River, Minn.—First State 
Bank. Capital, $10,000. President, 
Charles N. Bourdon; cashier, Hen- 
try C. Bourdon. 

Breckenridge, Minn.—Farmers 
& Merchants State Bank. Capital, 
$50,000. President, John H. Ehl- 
ert; cashier, James S. Jensen. 

Brushvale, Minn.—Brushvale 
State Bank. President, John Hole- 
cek; cashier, F. J. Hamerlik. 

Brownsdale, Minn.—Security 
State Bank. Capital, $15,000. 

Little Falls, © Minn.—Peoples 
State Bank. Capital, $25,000. 

Long Siding, Minn.—Long Sid- 
ing State Bank. Capital, $10,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Lincoln 


Trust & Savings Bank. Capital, 

$275,000. 

Smith. 
Morris, Minn.—Stevens County 


President, Ernest F. 


State Bank. President, W. F. 
Cooley, Sr.; cashier, W. E. G. 
Saunders. 

Pierz, Minn.—Pierz State Bank. 
Capital, $10,000. President, Wil- 
liam J. Bellstein. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Farmers State 
Bank. Capital, $15,000. 


MIsSISSIPPI 


Aberdeen, Miss.—Commercial 
Bank & Trust Company. Capital, 
$100,000. 

Arcola, Miss.—Bank of Arcola. 
Capital, $25,000. 

Canton, Miss.—Madison County 
Bank. Capital, $125,000. Presi- 
dent, W. B. Weimer; cashier, R. 
M. Riddick. 

Clarksdale, Miss.—Commercial 
Bank. Capital, $100,000. 

Heidelbert, Miss.—Citizens State 
Bank. Capital, $10,000. 

Hollandale, Miss—Planters 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. 

Houston, Miss.—Houston State 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. 

Louisville, Mis s.—Louisville 
Home Bank. Capital, $20,000. 

Nesbitt, Miss—Bank of Nesbitt. 
Capital, $12,500. 

Okolona, Miss.—Commercial 
Bank & Trust Company. Capital, 
$25,000. 

Rosedale, Miss.—Bolivar County 
Bank. Capital, $150,000. Presi- 
dent, W. P. Holland; cashier, Le- 
Roy Jones. 

Scooba, Miss.—Merchants & 
Farmers Bank. Capital, $10,000. 


MIssourRI 


Avondale, Mo.—Security Bank 
of Avondale. 

Bernie, Mo.—Bernie State Bank. 

Chadwick, Mo.—Farmers Bank 
of Chadwick. 


Cross Timbers, Mo.—Farmers 
» Bank of Cross Timbers. 

Dixon, Mo.—State Bank of 
Dixon. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Corn Ex- 
change Bank of Kansas City. 


Capital, $110,000. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Mutual Bank 
of Kansas City. Capital, $100,000. 
Marceline, Mo.—Marceline Trust 


Company. Capital, $50,000. 
Mosby, Mo.—Mosby State Bank. 
Nelson, Mo.—Nelson State 

Bank. 


Nevada, Mo.—-Farmers Bank of 
Nevada. 

New Madrid, Mo.—Commercial 
Trust Company of New Madrid. 


Patterson, Mo.—Bank of Pat- 
terson. Capital, $10,000. 

Pittsburg, Mo.—Farmers Bank 
of Pittsburg. 

Slater, Mo.—Peoples Bank of 
Slater. 

St. Charles, Mo.—Central Trust 
Company of St. Charles. 

St. Louis, Mo—Mound City 
Trust Company. President, N. S. 
Magruder; treasurer, H. C. Avis. 

Weatherby, Mo.—Farmers Bank 
of Weatherby. 

Wellsville, Mo.—Farmers State 
Bank of Wellsville. Capital, $15,- 
000. 

Wilcox, 
Bank. 


Mo.—Farmers_ State 


NEBRASKA 


Broken Bow, Nebr.—The First 
Trust Company. 

Burwell, Nebr.—The First State 
Bank. 

Havelock, N eb r.—Commercial 
State Bank. 


Norfolk, Nebr.—The Security 
State Bank. 

Seward, Nebr.—The First Trust 
Company. 


South Sioux City, Nebr—Ne- 
braska State Bank. 

Valparaiso, Nebr.—Nebraska 
State Bank. 


NEw JERSEY 

Hasbrouck Heights, N. J.—Bank 
of Hasbrouck Heights. President, 
Frank S. Flagg; cashier. Allyn H. 
Whyte. 

New Mexico 

Cloudcroft, N. M.—First State 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. President, 
H. M. Vickery; cashier, H. V. 
Mueller. 

Las Vegas, N. M.—Plaza Bank 
& Trust Company. Capital, $30,- 
000. President, Cecilio Rosenwald; 
cashier, C. P. Trumbull. 

Mora, N. M.—Mora Trust & 
Savings Bank. Capital, $25,000. 
President, Daniel Cassidy, Sr.; 
cashier, J. Andrew Myers. 


New YorK 
Akron, N. Y.—Bank of Akron. 


Clyde, N. Y.—New Citizens 
Bank of Clyde. Capital, $50,000. 
President, Frank L. Waldorf; 


treasurer, George C. Watson. 
Dunkirk, N. Y.—Dunkirk Trust 
Company. Capital, $250,000. 
Hornell, N. Y.—Steuben Trust 
Company. Capital, $100,000. 
Lackawanna, N. Y.—American 
Bank of Lackawanna. Capital, 
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$100,000. President, M. M. No- 

wak; cashier, George J. Yox. 
New York,N.Y.—Export Bank- 

ing Corporation. Capital. $2,000,- 


New York, N. Y.—Slavonic Im- 
migrant Bank. Capital, $100,000. 

New York, N. Y.—Union Lib- 
erty State Bank. Capital, $125,000. 
President, Roman L. Modra; cash- 
ier, John J. Bonk. 

Romulus, N. Y.—Bank of Rom- 
ulus. Capital, $25,000. 

Shortsville, N. Y.—Shortsville 
State Bank. Capital, $30,000. 
President, Ward N. Preston; 
cashier, T. Frank Gilligan. 

Springwater, N. Y.—Spring- 
water State Bank. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—East Syracuse 
Bank. 

West New Brighton, N. Y.—- 
West New Brighton Bank. Capital, 
$100,000. 

NorTH CAROLINA 

Banner Elk, N. C—Banner Elk 
Bank. 

Belmont, N. 
change Bank. 

Chadbourn, N. C.—Farmers Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Engelhard, N. C_.—Farmers Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Mount Olive, N. C—Farmers & 
Merchants Bank. Capital, $100,- 
000 


C.—Peoples Ex- 


Rinetops, N. C.—Planters Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. President, W. L. 
Dunn; cashier, Hanny Fagan. 

Potecasi,.N. C—Bank of Pote- 
casi. Capital, $10,000. 

Richfield, N. C.—Peoples Bank 
& Trust Co. 

Vanceboro, N. C.—Bank of Cra- 
ven. Capital, $10,000. 


NortH DAKOTA 


Amenia, N. D.—Amenia 
Bank. Capital, $15,000. 

Brampton, N. D.—Farmers State 
Bank. Capital, $20,000. Presi- 
dent, John Stone; cashier, F. S. 
Battey. 

Conway, N. D.—Farmers 
rity Bank. 

Gladstone, N. D.—Farmers State 
Bank. Capital, $15,000. 

Joliette, N. D—First State Bank. 
Capital, $15,000. 

Jud, N. D—Farmers & Mer- 
chants Equity Bank. Capital, $15,- 
000. President, James E. Brady; 
cashier, Bert Wanaka. 

Thompson, N. D. First 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. 


State 


Secu- 


State 
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OHIO 


Jackson, Ohio.—The Iron Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. 

Ney, Ohio.—The New State 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. 

Savannah, Ohio.—The Farmers 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. 


OKLAHOMA 


Achille, Okla.—Guaranty State 
Bank. 

Asher, Okla.—Farmers State 
Bank. Capital, $15,000. Presi- 
dent, F. V. Asher; cashier, B. B. 
Wyatt. 

Clinton, Okla.—Clinton State 
Bank. Capital, $50,000. President, 
C. G. Welch; cashier, J. A. Carl- 
berg. 


Bank. Capital, $15,000. Presi- 
dent, I. L. Hull; cashier, J. A. 
Taylor. 

Custer City, Okla.—Peoples 
State Bank. Capital, $30,000. 
President, F. G. Delaney; cashier, 
J. H. Hoberecht. 

Lehigh, Okla.—First State Bank. 
Capital, $15,000. President, S. A. 
Maxwell; cashier, C. H. Smith. 

Salt Springs, Okla.—Citizens 


State Bank. 

Sawyer, Okla.—First State 
Bank. Capital, $10,000. Presi- 
dent, J. D. Moore; cashier, O. M. 
Frederick. 

Spiro, Okla. 

Bank. 

Tecumseh, Okla—Home State 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. President, 
F. S. Douglas; cashier, T. K. Da- 
venport. 

Walters, Okla—Security State 
Bank. Capital, $30,000. President. 
E. M. Tankersley; cashier, J. T. 
Sawyer. 


Farmers State 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bowmanstown, Pa.—Citizens 
Bank of Bowmanstown. 
Brownsville, Pa—Brownsville 
Trust Company. Capital, $50,000. 
Eau Claire, Pa.—Eau Claire 
State Bank. President, C. B. Mc- 
Farlin; cashier, Jesse D. White. 
Morrisville, Pa. — Morrisville 
Trust Company. Capital, $125,000. 
President, George W. Balderson; 
treasurer, Edmund H. Lovett. 
New Castle, Pa.—First 
Bank of New Castle. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Northeastern 
State Bank. 
Philadelphia, Pa—Olney Bank 
& Trust Company. 


State 


Cordell, Okla —Oklahoma State 
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Philadelphia, 
Trust Company. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—South Broad 
Street Trust Company. 

Throop, Pa.—The Throop State 
Bank. 

Uwchland, Pa.—Farmers Bank 
of Uwchland. 

Wesleyville, Pa—Bank of Wes- 
leyville. 

West Milton, Pa—wWest Milton 
State Bank. 


SouTH CAROLINA 


Carlisle, S. C—Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank. Capital, $25,000. 

Centenary, S. C.—Bank of Cen- 
tenary. Capital, $25,000. Presi- 
dent, S. W. Norwood; cashier, F. 
G. White. 

Charleston, S. C.—Peoples Fed- 
eration Bank. Capital, $25,000. 

Clinton, S. C.—Clinton State 


Pa. — Richmond 


Bank. Capital, $50,000. 

Conway, S. C.—Burroughs Bank 
& Trust Company. Capital, $50,- 
000 


Coronaca, S. C.—Bank of Coro- 
naca. Capital, $25,000. President, 
E. W. Gregory; cashier, T. S. 
Bloke. 

Hemingway, S. C. — Fidelity 
Land & Trust Company. Capital, 
$400,000. 

Lake View, S. C.—Union Bank 
& Trust Company. Capital, $25.,- 
000. 

Locke, S. C.—Bank of Ashton. 
Capital, $6,750. President, E. P. 
Carter; cashier, L. E. Parler. 

Marion, S. C.—Peoples Bank & 
Trust Company. Capita!, $30,000. 

Smoaks, S. C.—Fnterprise Bank. 
Capital, $25,000.. 

Union, S. C.—Farmers Bank & 
Trust Company. Capital, $100,000. 


SoutH DAKoTA 


Arthur, S. State 
Bank. Capital, $15,000. 

Ellis, S. D—State Bank of Ellis. 
Capital, $15,000. President, W. F. 
Alquire; cashier, J. W. Davis. 

Kukuk, S. D.—Citizens State 
Bank. Capital, $15,000. President, 
I’. Schambers; cashiers, R R. Har- 
tung. 

Mahato, S. D.—First State Bank. 
Capital, $15,000. President, 
Charles H. Hartung; cashier, H. B 
Hartung. 

Sherman, S. D.—Security Bank. 
Capital, $15,000. 

St. Mary’s, S. D.—Security State 
Bank. Capital, $15,000. President, 
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H. M. Hanson; A. B. 
Gehring. 

Vilas, S. D—Vilas State Bank. 
Capital, $15,000. 

Wood, S. D.—Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank. Capital, $20,000. 
President, W. H. Rahn; cashier, 
Merill Kaufman. 

Yankton, S. D.—Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank. President, Thomas 
J. Frick; cashier, Fred B. Ray. 

Pukwana, S. D.—Guaranty State 
Bank. 

Centerville, S. D—Farmers Se- 
curity State Bank. President, C. 
J. Johnson; cashier, P. J. Hegness. 


cashier, 


TENNESSEE 


Bradyville, 
Bank. 

Chuckey, Tenn.—Chuckey Bank- 
ing Company. 

Johnson City, Tenn.—City Sav- 
ings & Trust Company., Capital, 
$15,000. President, H. C. Black; 
cashier,, W. B. Miller. 

Johnson City, Tenn.—Peoples 
Bank. Capital, $35,000. 

Maury City, Tenn.—Maury City 
Bank. Capital, $50,000. President, 
J. W. Elmore; cashier, C. H. Hut- 
ter. 

Mascot, Tenn—Mascot Bank 
‘& Trust Company. Capital, $25,- 
000. 


Tenn.—Peoples 


Morristown, Tenn.—Citizens 
Bank & Trust Company. Capital, 
$25,000. President, J. W. Wil- 
liams; cashier, C. B. Cabbage. 

Strawberry Plains, Tenn—Bank 
of Strawberry Plains. Capital, 
$10,000. 

TEXAS 


Abilene, Tex.—Guaranty State 
Bank. Capital, $100,000. Presi- 
dent, R. A. Hodges; cashier, Sam 
Swann. 

Anderson, Tex.—Guaranty State 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. President, 
A. P. Wickey; cashier, J. J. Jope- 
ling. 

Covington, Tex.—First Guaran- 
ty State Bank. Capital, $20,000. 
President, M. T. Davis; cashier, R. 
C. Smith. 

Dalhart, Tex.—Citizens State 
Bank. Capital, $50,000. Presi- 
dent, L. S. McGrary; cashier, L. 
B. Steel. 

Dallas, Tex.—Citizens State 
Bank. Capital, $100,000. Presi- 
dent, J..C. Fountain; cashier, J. W. 
Powers. 

Dallas, Tex—Commercial State 
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Bank. Capital, $1,000,000. Presi- 
dent, E. L. Etier; cashier, B. L. 
Ward. 

Dallas, Tex.—Guaranty Bank & 
Trust Company. Capital, $100,000. 
President, George S. McGee; cash- 
ier, Asher Mintz. 

Dallas, Tex.—Security State 
Bank. Capital, $100,000. Presi- 
dent, A. J. Leece; cashier, W. P. 
Bomar. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—American 
Securities Company. Capital, 
$100,000. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Security 


State Bank. Capital, $100,000. 
President, A. J. Neece. 

Graham, Tex.—Guaranty State 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. President, 
Arthur Maudling; cashier, L. B. 
Wiggins. 

Lakey, Tex.—Real County State 
Bank. Capital, $20,000. President, 
Ray E. Davenport; cashier, E. J. 
Davenport. 

Marlin, Tex. — Citizens State 
Bank. Capital, $100,000. Presi- 
dent, J. C. Fountain; cashier, J. W. 
Powers. 

Mineral Wells, Tex.—Security 
State Bank. Capital, $250,000. 
President, E. S. Wolfe; cashier; 
P. H. Braselton. 

Pharr, Tex.—First State Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. President, Hood 
Hill; cashier, Lee Walsh. 

Thornton, Tex.—Guaranty State 
Bank. Capital, $40,000. President, 
T. M. Wilson; cashier, J. M. Way- 
land. 


White Deer, Tex.—Guaranty 
State Bank. Capital, $10,000. 
President, E. H. Grimes; cashier, 
W. H. Lyle. 

Whitesboro, Tex. — Guaranty 
State Bank. Capital, $25,000. 


President, F. G. Jamison; cashier, 
A. E. Jamison. 

Wichita Falls, Tex.—State Trust 
Company. Capital, $150,000. Presi- 
dent, R. E. Rugg; treasurer, Wil- 
liam E. Euff. 

UTAH 

Fillmore, Utah.—Commercial & 
Savings Bank. Capital, $60,000. 
President, W. W. Armstrong. 

Loa, Utah—State Bank of 
Wayne. 

St. George, Utah—Dixie Stock 
Growers Bank. 


VIRGINIA 


Cumberland, Va.—Citizens State 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. President, 
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C. M. Smith; cashier, R. O. Gar- 
rett. 
Ewing, Va.—Peoples Bank of 
Ewing. Capital, $10,000. 
Hague, Va.—Farmers Bank of 
Hague. Capital, $10,000. 
Hanover, Va.—The Tri County 
Bank. Capital, $15,000. 
Honaker, Va.—Farmers’ & Min- 
ers’ Bank. Capital, $25,000. 
Keysville, Va.—Planters Bank 
of Keysville. Capital, $10,000. 
Lively, Va.—Chesapeake Bank- 
ing Company. Capital, $10,000. 
McGaheysville, Va.—Stonewall 
Bank. Capital, $12,000. 
Richmond, Va. — Commercial 
Bank & Trust Company. Capital, 
$250,000. President, T. C. Erwin. 
Roanoke, Va.—Guaranty Trust 
Bank. Capital, $1,000,- 


Saltville, Va.—Saltville State 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. President, 
Robert T. Craig. 

Stuart, Va.—Citizens 
Stuart. Capital, $10,000. 

Whitestone, Va—Farmers & 
Merchants Bank. Capital, $10,000. 

Whitestone, Va.—Peoples Bank 
of Whitestone. Capital, $10,000. 
President, R. R. Dunaway. 


Bank of 


WASHINGTON 
Dryden, Wash.—State Bank. 


Capital, $25,000. President, R. B. 
Field; cashier, R. F. Taylor. 


Leavenworth, Wash.—Citizens 
State Bank. Capital, $25,000. 
President, E. E. Flood; cashier, C. 
A. Campbell. 


Olympia, Wash.—The Security 
Bank & Trust Company. Capital, 
$50,000. President, Millard Lemon; 
cashier, Walter W. Kroger. 

Plaza, Wash—The Bank of 
Plaza. Capital, $15,000. 

Rockford, Wash.—Rockford 
State Bank. Capital, $25,000. 
President, E. T. Coman. 

Wapato, Wash.—Union 
Bank. Capital, $50,000. 

Zillah, Wash.— Zillah State Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. President, 
Charles E. Durr; cashier, V. M. 
Pike. 


State 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston, W. Va.—Merchants 
& Miners Bank. President, Ber- 
nard O. Swope. 

Elm Grove, W. Va.—First Sav- 
ing & Trust Company. Capital, 
$100,000. 

Elm Grove, W. Va.—State Bank 
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& Trust Company. Capital, $100,- 
000. 

Martinsburg, W. Va.—Berkley 
Savings Bank. Capital, $100,000. 


WISCONSIN 


Astico, Wis.—Bank of Astico. 
Capital, $20,000. President, Wm. 
Pringle; cashier, J. O. Wallestad. 

Chippewa Falls, Wais.—State 
Bank. Capital, $125,000. 

Clintonville, Wis.—Dairyman’s 
State Bank. Capital, $35,000. 
President, Chas. Bohn; cashier, 
Max Stieg. 

Colby, Wis.—Security 
Bank. Capital, $30,000. 

Coloma, Wis.—Coloma State 
Bank. Capital, $10,000. President, 
H. F. Bartz; cashier, H. L. Reh- 
kamp. 

Eau Claire, Wis.—State Bank of 
Eau Claire, Capital, $125,000. 
President, W. C. Tufts; cashier. 
W. J. Mahoney. 

Janesville, Wis.—Bank of South- 
ern Wisconsin. Capital, $100,000. 
President, Merton R. Fish; cashier, 
John W. Dady. 

Kenosha, Wis.—Kenosha State 
Bank. Capital, $50,000. President, 
A. M. Neergaard; cashier, E. J. 
Geittmann. 

Lynxville, Wis.—Lynxville State 
Bank. Capital, $10,000. 

Milwaukee, W is.—First 
Bank. Capital, $300,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Vliet Street 
State Bank. Capital, $100,000. 

Phlox, Wis.—Farmers State 
Bank. Capital, $10,000. 

Sheldon, Wis.—Farmers Bank. 
Capital, $10,000. 

West Bend, Wis.—Citizens 
Bank. Capital, $20,000. President, 
H. V. Schwalbach; cashier, F. S. 
Clausen. 


State 


City 


WYOMING 


Arvada, Wyo.—Arvada 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. 

Buffalo, Wyo.—Johnson County 
Bank. Capital, $50,000. President, 
P. G. Watt ; cashier, Ralph R. Read. 

Gillette, Wyo.—Citizens State 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. 

Jay Em, Wyo.—Farmers State 
Bank. Capital, $10,000. President, 
John W. Newell; cashier, Lake 
C. Harris. 


State 


Par Collections 


I. J. McGinity, cashier of the 
Citizens State Bank of Lebanon, 
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S. D., in a letter to the state 
bankers, says: 

“The F. R. B. forces us to clear 
for them, but they refuse to clear 
for us. We must send our items to 
the city banks; but the city banks 
charge us interest on the ‘float’ of 
items sent them for collection. 
They have us coming and going. 
How do you like it? 

“The F. R. B. furnishes books, 
stationery, postage and clerical 
force in handling these items for the 
city banks. Besides this the city 
banks have our exchange earnings 
to add to their profits. How do 
you like that ? 

“If our city contemporaries are 
thus to profit doubly by this new 
arrangement, would it be asking too 
much of them to request a raise in 
the rate on daily balances? As a 
matter of fact, were we organized, 
we might, perhaps, do a little ‘col- 
lective bargaining’ on our own ac- 
count to offset, in a measure, the 
work of the city clearing house com- 
binations that we are up against. 

“Ts a charge for exchange legiti- 
mate? Exchange is one of those 
commonplace things, like water, 
whose value is not appreciated. Had 
a currency shipment been required 
for every out-of-town purchase for 
the last half-century, farmers might 
still be making their own shoes. 
Exchange is almost as important a 
public service as transportation. 
Exchange is the medium through 
which the city has annexed the 
country trade. It is the door 
through which the city reaches the 
pocketbooks of the country. It has 
been opened to all by the country 
bankers who have built their insti- 
tutions in the far-away places. 
Through its use, cities have grown 
and prospered and the country as 
well. 

“Exchange, moreover, is the 
country banker’s chief item of ex- 
pense. To it he must charge checks, 
drafts, stationery, postage, books 
and bookkeeping. It is strange, 
therefore, that a country bank’s 
right to compensation for the per- 
formance of one of its chief func- 
tions in such an important and ex- 
pensive a public service should ever 
be questioned. 

“Who should pay for this ser- 
vice? The country buyer or the 
city merchant? That is immaterial 
to us. We charge the party who 
purchases the draft. If the coun- 
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try buyer buys a draft we can 


charge him for it. If the city mer- 
chant feels that his profit is such 
that he can accept an out-of-town 
check and undertake its collection 
we can charge him or his bank for 
the draft. Exchange is our stock 
in trade. We will sell it over the 
counter or by mail order, and in 
either case we are certainly entitled 
to compensation. If, on the other 
hand, we wish to remit part or all 
of the exchange charges either to 
our customers or to our correspon- 
dents that is our prerogative. But 
to be forced to do it by an outsider 
is simply confiscation. 

“Since the defeat of Prussianism 
in the recent war we have frequent- 
ly been reminded of the old Indian 
belief that if he killed an enemy in 
battle the strength of the vanquished 
passed to the victor. 

“We have been reminded also 
that might makes right and that the 
fittest survive. 

“If we state bankers have not 
the class spirit, the group instinct 
to band together for mutual pro- 
tection, we are not the fittest. We 
may become an extinct species. 

“The time to act is now. If you 
let this occasion pass they have you 
on the run. 

“We appeal to all state bankers, 
whether or not they are affected by 
this ruling, to join their fellow- 
bankers in defense of their rights. 
This exchange question may be a 
small affair but it is just big enough 
to threaten the integrity of the state 
banks. It is a governmental usur- 
pation that should be contested.” 


What George W. Rogers 
Says 


George W. Rogers, vice-president 
of the American Bank of Commerce 
and Trust Company of Little Rock, 
says: “In regard to this par collec- 
tion business, I think the state banks 
have sinned away their day of grace. 
You know when you were a boy and 
used to thumb the old deck, after 
the game was over you used to say, 
‘No post-mortems.” Never mind 
telling about what might have been, 
because after you shuffle the deck 
and pass the cards, somebody else 
has the deal. Now, when the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act was originally 
passed by the House in 1913, that 
was the time to act. You will please 
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remember that several did act and 
put a numer of dents into the Act 
by their work before the Senate, all 
of which I believe was _ beneficial 
to the country and to the reserve 
system. Then you will remember 
that when the bill finally passed and 
the collection system was put in 
by the Federal Reserve Board a 
number of the bankers still con- 
tinued to act and object. You will 
remember that a few wanted to take 
court action, but only such action as 
would compel the Federal Reserve 
Board and reserve banks to obey the 
letter of the law. You know at that 
time the law that was passed by 
Congress was strictly impractical 
and unworkable. Now, with all that 
this bunch of more or less active 
bankers could do they could not 
create any real sentiment among 
the state bankers in the country, 
and matters rocked along and finally 
Congress amended the act so that 
now, I believe, the Federal reserve 
banks are operating strictly in com- 
pliance with the law. I think that 
if our friends had waked up from 
five to seven years ago and had 
given some very small percentage 
of their attention to this matter that 
they are giving now, we would 
have had the matter all settled, but 
I think the day of grace has been 
sinned away, and I don’t think any- 
thing can be done at the present 
time except by Congressional action, 
which I believe would be impossible 
to obtain.” 


Simplified Bookkeeping 


Cashier E. A. Sayre of the 
Pleasants County Bank of St. 
Mary’s, W. Va., a good state 
banker, has devised and copyrighted 
a simplified form of daily balance 
journal and ledger which is illus- 
trated on the preceding page of the 
JournaL. The plan is to show deb- 
its in red ink, but as red cannot be 
reproduced in ordinary photo-en- 
graving and printing the debits in 
the illustrated form are enclosed in 
parentheses. Mr. Sayre explains 
his system as follows: 

“The daily summary is the basis 
of bank accounting and is easily 
and quickly handled—a complete 
form, nothing lacking, no transfers, 
no trouble to begin. ; 

“1. It contains every item of the 
day’s work, singly or condensed 
from registers or letters. 
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“2. The entries are brought 
direct from registers, remittance 
letters and memoranda slips, no 
rewriting, no posting, no indexing. 

“3. It contains all the ledger bal- 
ances of the day proved. Dr. 
balances are in red. When red is 
used, the Dr. and Cr. balances are in 
one column, thus saving a column 
of space. Twocolumns may be used. 
These balances are obtained by op- 
erating on previous day’s balance, 
adding, subtracting, etc. 

“4. The day’s work being fin- 
ished, and the bank wishing to go 
further, condenses a month’s work, 
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carrying the daily totals, each day, 
to a monthly summary, four or five 
minutes a day, condensing a whole 
month’s business. The month’s 
work done, it is carried into a yearly 
summary, a few minutes’ work for 
each month, a year’s business in a 
nutshell. <A five-year, ten-year, or 
other period summary is very handy 
for a bank. that cares to keep track 
of business. 

“5. A daily summary is made up 
of 314 pages for a year, 628 pages 
for two years. Monthly summary 
120 pages or more, yearly summary 
a sheet or two.” 


Work Both Ways 


By Paut L. Hupson 
Assistant Cashier First National Bank of Corona, Cal. 


I HAVE real with interest numer- 

ous articles dealing with the 
Federal Reserve Inter-District Col- 
lection System and I would like to 
call to the attention of your readers 
one point, which most country 
bankers who are opposed to such 
a system have overlooked, or per- 
haps sidetracked. 

They are not willing, nor can 
they see the necessity of performing 
the same service for their custom- 
ers, that they expect and have been 
receiving from their city corre- 
spondent for years. How many 
country banks would carry accounts 


with a city correspondent that de- 
rived a portion of its profits from 
exchange charged on its customers’ 
drafts? 

The practice of exchange has de- 
veloped, more or less, into getting 
the other fellow before he gets you, 
and it is indeed a poor practice that 
will not work both ways. If certain 
country banks insist on charging 
exchange, why wouldn’t it be well 
for all banks to, and if you collect 
10 cents exchange and are charged 
10 cents in return, we have nothing 
but the Federal Reserve Par Sys- 
tem. 


Federal Farm Loans for Porto Rico 


HE provisions of the Federal 

Farm Loan Act, applicable only 
to continental United States, are 
sought by the terms of a bill intro- 
duced by Resident Commissioner 
Davila, of Porto Rico, to be ex- 
tended to that island. The bill in- 
troduced during the first session of 
the present Congress has recently 
been reported favorably bv the 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the United States House 
of Representatives. 

As now wriften the law divides 
the United States into land bank 
districts, in each of which there is a 
Federal land bank located as desig- 
nated by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. Also, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board, any Federal 
land bank may establish branches 


within its land bank district. The 
bill and the report just mentioned 
propose that the Federal land bank 
of Springfield, Mass., shall estab- 
lish a branch bank in Porto Rico, 
and that loans, instead of being 
made through locally organized as- 
sociations of borrowers, shall be 
made by the branch bank direct. 
This departure from the existing 
system of making loans is proposed 
in anticipation of difficulties that 
would be encountered in an effort 
to establish farm loan associations 
in Porto Rico to handle the loans. 
Conditions are so different there 
that it is thought more satisfactory 
results will follow a plan of this 
sort. It, however, does not dispense 
with the cooperative feature of the 
law. Instead, it requires that each 
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borrower subscribe to the same 
amount of stock ($5 for each $100 
borrowed) in the Springfield Land 
Bank as the present law requires a 
borrower to take in his farm loan 
association. Loans are to be lim- 
ited there to $5,000 in amount and 
in time to twenty years, whereas 
in the United States they may run 
as high as $10,000 and have been, 
generally speaking, for thirty-three 
years and a fraction. 
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In Porto Rico land is held gen- 
erally in small tracts. The 1910 
census shows the land properties 
there to be 58,371, of which more 
than 20,000 were under five acres. 
Since that time there has been con- 
siderable selling to the larger hold- 
ers, and the average size of farm 
property is given as thirty-eight 
acres. 

In 1910 there were 46,000 farms 
cultivated by their owners. A 1917 
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census shows the total value of 
cultivated land to be $108,683,917. 
Sugar cane is the most widely 
grown product. Land valued at 
$43,000,000 is devoted to raising 
this crop, while pasture land is val- 
ued at $35,000,000 and coffee land 
at $14,000,000. Other products 
such as_ tobacco, pineapples, 
oranges, cocoanuts and small fruits 
are raised in comparatively smal! 
amounts. 


Chamber of Commerce Delegates 


DELEGATES to represent the 
American Bankers Association 
at the Atlantic City convention of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce to be held April 26-29 have 
been announced by G. E. Bower- 
man, general secretary. The ap- 
pointments are as follows: 
National Councilor, L. E. Pierson, 
Irving National Bank, New York. 
Delegates: L. L. Rue, Philadelphia 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
W. C. Hoppenheimer, Trust Com- 
pany of New Jersey, Hoboken, N. 
J.: C. S. Calwell, Corn Exchange 


Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. H. Ful- 
ton, National City Bank, New 
York; C. L. Farrell, National 
Newark & Essex Banking Com- 
pany, Newark, N.J.; Joshua Evans, 
Jr., Riggs National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; R. N. Harper, Dis- 
trict National Bank, Washington, 
D. C.; H. B. Wilcox, Merchants- 
Mechanics First National Bank, 
Baltimore, Md.; William Ingle, 
Baltimore Trust Company, Balti- 
more, Md. 

“The association has selected this 
delegation with a great deal of 


care,’ said Mr. Bowerman, “‘be- 
cause we consider the question of 
production, which is. to be the main 
issue of consideration at the conven- 
tion, to be one of paramount interest 
and necessity. I know I speak for 
the entire membership of the A. B. 
A. when I say that if any means or 
method of cooperation can be de- 
vised at this meeting by which the 
bankers can assist in increasing the 
total production of the country, 
everyone of them stands ready and 
willing to’ participate in this work.” 


Registration at the Association Offices 


REPORTED FROM FEBRUARY 26 TO Marcu 25, 1920 


Bishop, A. G., president Genesee 
County Savings Bank, Flint, 
Mich. 

Bishop, R. S., assistant .cashier 
Genesee County Savings Bank, 
Flint, Mich. 

Blair, W. A., vice-president Peoples 
National Bank, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

Clement, John B., vice-president 
Central Trust Company, Camden, 
N. J. 

Evans, Joshua, Jr., cashier Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, D.C. 

Gerard, Sidney N., treasurer Citi- 
zens Trust Company, Pachogue, 
N. Y. 

Gray, William J., vice-president 
First & Old Detroit National 
Bank, Detroit, Mich. . 

Harrison, M. W., executive man- 
ager Savings Bank Association 
of the State of New York, New 
York. 

Houston, P. D., president Ameri- 
can National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Hughes, William B., secretary Ne- 
braska Bankers Association, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Kaufman, R. O., vice-president and 
cashier, Union Bank & Trust 
Company of Montana, Helena, 
Mont. 

Kydd, Burness, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto, Canada. 

Lersner, Victor A., comptroller 
Williamsburg Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McQuade, E. J., cashier Liberty 
National Bank, Washington, D.C. 

Mountjoy, Edgar, assistant secre- 
tary National Bank Section, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mullen, D. A., manager New Busi- 
ness Department, Colonial Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Naumberg, Carl, assistant manager 
Bond Department, Henry L. 
aa ta & Company, New York, 


Page, William D., president First 
National Bank, Perry, N. Y. © 


Perry, Gardner B., vice-president 
National Commercial Bank, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Radcliffe, William H., secretary and 
treasurer Rockland County Trust 
Company, Nyack, N. Y. 

Rosenburg, M. D., president Bank 
of Commerce & Savings, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Runkle, Delmer, president Peoples 
National Bank, Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y. 

Simpson, George W., Boston, Mass. 

Stevens, -C. W., assistant cashier 
Old Colony Trust -Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Stites, John, president Louisville 
Trust Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Welton, A. D., Continenral & Com- 
mercial National Bank, Chicago, 
Ill. 

White, Charles E., treasurer The 
Savings Bank of New London, 
New London, Conn. 
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Membership Changes 


REPORTED FROM FEBRUARY 26 TO Marcu 25, 1920 


There are frequent changes which come about through consolidations, mergers, liquidations and ey of title. The General Sec. 


retary of the Association would appreciate receiving from members notice of any changes which occur, 


membership list correct and giving publicity through the columns of the JOURNAL. 


State Savings & Trust Company con- 
solidated with State National Bank. 

Hollywood National Bank succeeded by 
Security Trust & Savings Bank. 


Newman 
Dis. of Columbia.. Washington 


First National Bank in liquidation. 
Liberty Savings Bank converted into 


Liberty National Bank. 


Florida Orlando 


Peoples National Bank changed to First 


ational Bank. 


Georgia........../ Atlanta 


Third National Bank succeeded by 


Citizens & Southern Bank. 


Illinois 


Winnebago National Bank absorbed by 


Rockford National Bank. 
oo changed to Sibley State 


ank. 
Oland National Bank changed to First 
National Bank. 


McHenry County State Bank con- 
verted to Woodstock National Bank. 


Northwestern National Bank changed 


to Sioux National Bank. 


National Bank of Pratt changed to 


First National Bank. 
Basile State Bank succeeded by Bank 


of Basile 


Peoples Bank succeeded by First Na- 
tional Bank. 
Dime Savings Bank merged with Third 


Maryland 


South Carolina... 


National Bank as Liberty Trust 


Company. 
Massachusetts.... Northampton. ...Hampshire 


Company. 
Minneapolis 


Aberdeen 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


County National Bank 
changed to Hampshire County Trust 


First & Security National Bank changed 
to First National Bank. 
Aberdeen National Bank succeeded by 


Virginia 


Washington 


Wisconsin 


Commercial Bank & Trust Company. 


New York Hartwick 


Kinne, Bush & Company succeeded by 


Hartwick National Bank. 


Malone 


Peoples National Bank converted into 


Peoples Trust Company. 


Pennsylvania... .. Philadelphia 


Wilkes-Barre 


Perryton 
Stamford 


Newport News.. .Coloni 
Penniman 
Ritzville 
Chaseburg 
Honolulu 


or the purpose of keeping the 


Irving Trust Company and Branche 
converted to New York National 
Irving Bank. 

State Bank of Zap, Zap, N. D., con- 
solidated with First State Bank, 
Beulah. | 

Lincoln Savings Bank Company suc- 
ceeded by Citizens Trust & Savings 
Bank, Lincoln Branch. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank absorbed 
by City Trust & Savings Bank. 

National Bank of Elyria changed to 
First National Bank. 

City Banking Company changed to 

ity Bank. | 

Rocky River Savings & Bankin, 
pany succeeded by Guardian 
& Trust Company. 

. First National Bank closed. 

Olney Bank changed to Olney Bank & 
Trust Company. 

Dime Deposit Bank changed to Dime 
Bank, Title & Trust Company. 

First National Bank consolidated with 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company. 

Perryton National Bank, Ochiltree, 
Texas, now same at Perryton. 

Citizens National Bank succeeded by 
Guaranty State Bank. 

Central Texas Exchange National Bank 
changed to Central National Bank. 

} State Bank in hands of re- 
ceiver. 


= National Bank in voluntary liqui- 

ation. 

Pioneer National Bank consolidated 
with First National Bank. 

Chaseburg State Bank, Vernon, should 

at Chaseburg. 

—- & Company changed to Bank 
of Bishop & Company. | 

Bank of Honolulu merged with Bank of 
Bishop & Company. 


Com- 
avings 


New and Regained Members from February 26 to March 25, 1920, Inclusive 


Alabama 


Brent Banking Co., Brent. 
Citizens Bank, Carbon Hill. 
Peoples Bank, Collinsville. 

Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Elkmont. 
Citizens Bank & Security €o., Fort Payne. 
Farmers National Bank, Geneva (re- 


gained). 
First National Bank, Guntersville. 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank, Mobile. 
First National Bank, Oxford. . 
Pell City Bank & Trust Co., Pell City (re- 


gained). 
Bank of Sonera, Pollard 
First Bank of Red Level, Red Level. 
Bank of Rogersville, Rogersville. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Samson. 
Planters Bank & Trust Co., Thomaston. 


Arizona 


First State Bank, Patagonia. 
E. G. Caruthers State Bank, Somerton. 
Security Bank & Trust Co., Tucson. 


Arkansas 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Batesville (re- 


gained). 
Bank of Black Rock, Black Rock (re- 


gained). 
First National Bank, Clarksville (re- 
Van Buren County Bank, Clinton (re- 
gained). 
First National Bank, Dardanelle (re- 


ed). 
State Bank of Decatur, Decatur. 
Bank of Delight, Delight (regained). 
Doddridge State Bank, Doddridge. 
Bank of Evening Shade, Evening Shade. 
Izard County Bank, Guion. 
Bank of Joiner, Joiner. 


Arkansas—Continued 


State Bank of Leola, Leola. 

Luxora Banking Co., Luxora. 

Bank of Malvern, Malvern. 

Bank of Commerce, Marianna. 

First National Bank, Marked Tree (re- 
gained). 

—— & Merchants Bank, Mountain 

ome. 

Bank of Ozan, Ozan (regained). 

Paragould Trust Co., Paragould. 

Simmons National Bank, ne Bluff (re- 
gained). 

Bank of Plainview, Plainview (regained). 

Bank of St. Charles, St. Charles. 

Peoples Bank, Searcy (regained). 

Bank, pringdale (re- 
gained). 

les Bank, Stephens. 
Bank of Wilson, Wilson. 
Cross County Bank, Wynne (regained). 


California 


First National Bank, Arcadia. 

Merced Security Savings Bank, Atwater 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Beverly Hills. 

Peninsula Bank, Burlingame. 

San Leandro State Bank, Centerville. 

Southern County Bank, El Monte. 

Industrial Bank, Fresno. 

Hanford National Bank, Hanford (re- 


gained). 
Bank of Hopland, Hopland (regained). 
Bank of Hueneme, Hueneme ee). 
Bank of Santa Maria, Los Alamos. 
Stephens & Co., 521 Spring St., Los 


Angeles. 
First National Bank, Orange Cove. 
Citizens Savings Bank, Pasadena. 
Stephens & Co., Union Bldg., San Diego. 


California—Continued 
Stephens & Co., 625 Market St., San Fran- 


cisco. 
Bank of Lemoore, Stratford. 


Colorado 


Farmers State Bank, Bovina. 
Broomfield State Bank, Broomfield. 
First National Bank, Fleming. 
Hudson State Bank, Hudson. 

First State Bank, Meeker. 

First State Bank, Nunn. 

Orchard State Bank, Orchard. 
Security State Bank, Sheridan Lake. 


Connecticut 
Salisbury Savings Society, Lakeville. 


District of Columbia 


Gapitol Savings Bank, Washington 

regaine 

Seventh Street Savings Bank, Washing- 
tion (regained). 


Florida 


B. F. West & Co., Bankers, Avon Park 
(regained). 

Branford tate Bank, Branford (re- 

Callahan State Bank, Callahan. 

Bank of Delray, Delray (regained). 

Security State Bank, Fort Lauderdale. 

Security State Bank, Fort Ogden. 

Frostproof State Bank, Frostproof. 

Bank of Greenwood, Greenwood (re- 
gained). 

Bank of Groveland, Groveland (regained). 

Lake Butler Bank, Lake Butler. 

State Bank of Lakeland, Lakeland (re- 
gained). 
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Which Do You 
Prefer 


A TRACTOR 


HART-PARR 30 
QUALITY 
IS MORE 
THAN 
“SKIN DEEP” 


Price $1495 
f.o.b. factory 


Many of the old Hart-Parr’s 
that plowed the virgin pra- 
irie of the Northwest are 
stillin usetoday. The great 
granddaddy of all tractors 
wasa Hart-Parr built in 1901 


The most power for the 
longest time at the lowest cost 


The best tractor to buy is the one that will do the biggest days work for the great- 
est number of days at the lowest total cost for labor, fuel and upkeep cost. 


What Makes Long Life? 


One big factor in the upkeep cost and long life of the Hart-Parr 30 is the accessi- 
bility of its working parts. The tractor that is simple and easy to keep in tip-top 
shape will naturally save the owner’s time, will have fewer repairs, hence longer life. 


Easy to Keep in Repair 


‘Nineteen years tractor building experience has taught us to build a tractor that is 


surprisingly accessible. 


For example, the crankcase of the Hart-Parr 30 may be opened for inspection by 
removing but four bolts—not fifty to seventy; 


The transmission case may be inspected by removing two bolts at either end; 

The fan shaft is friction driven—no slipping, breaking belt; 

The clutch is adjustable from one point and from the platform of the tractor; 
It has a belt-pulley without gears—easily aligned, easily controlled; 


It is guaranteed to burn Kerosene as successfully as gasoline engines burn gasoline, 
to use no more of it and to develop as much power from it. 


You Don’t Need to Push on the Lines 


The Hart-Parr 30 has ample power for your biggest job, hence it will handle your 
ordinary run of work without undue strain, thus prolonging the life of the tractor. 
At the greatest tractor drawbar test of all time, held by Ohio State University, 
Hart-Parr 30 outperformed all competitors. An interesting report of this test will 


be mailed on request. 
BANKERS 


Your recommendations for a man to represent us in your community 
will be appreciated. You can back the Hart-Parr dealer with full 
assurance that the tractor will make good. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
Founders of the Tractor Industry 
328 Lawler St. Charles City, lowa 


ABUNDANT POWER FOR THREE PLOWS.WEIGHS 5158 LBS. 


NINETEEN YEARS TRACTOR BUILDING EXPERIENCE X 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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Florida—Continued 


pees Bank, St. Cloud. 
a lands Bank & Trust Co., Sebring. 
Union State Bank, Winter Park. 


Georgia 


Citizens & Southern Bank, Atlanta (re- 
gained). 

Empire Trust Co., Atlanta (regained). 

Southern Banking Co., Atlanta. 

Bank of Barwick, Barwick (regained). 

Bank of Bullochville, Bullochville. 

Butler Banking Co., Butler. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Cairo. 

Bank of Cave Spring, Cave Spring (re- 
gained). 

Citizens Bank, Claxton. 

Hammock Rish Bank, Edison (regained). 

Luther Williams Banking Co., Macon. 

Bank of Molena, Molena (regained). 

Berrien County Bank, Nashville. 

Farmers Bank, Nicholls. 

Bank of Pineview, Pineview (regained). 

Farmers & Merchants National Bank, 
Rockmart (regained). 

Peoples Bank, Soperton. 

Sparta Savings Bank, Sparta. 

Bank of Trion, Trion. 

Bank of Ty Ty, Ty Ty. 

Merchants & Planters Bank, Whigham. 


Idaho 


Butte County Bank, Arco. 

Eden State Bank, Eden (regained). 

Boise Basin Bank, Idaho City. 

Anderson Bros. Bank, Idaho Falls (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Montpelier (re- 
gained). 

Stockmen’s National Bank, Nampa. 

First National Bank, Roberts. 

Bank of Vollmer, Vollmer. 


Illinois 


Bank of Apple River, Apple River (re- 
gained). 

First Trust & Savings Bank, Augusta. 

Beardstown State Bank, Beardstown. 

First National Bank, Beardstown (re- 
gained). 

First Bank of Brownfield, Brownfield. 

Farmers Bank, Burgess. 

First National Bank, Carterville. 

Marine Trust Co., Carthage. 

State Bank of Chenoa, Chenoa (vegpined). 

Lake State Bank, 186 N. State +» Chi- 


cago. 
Madison & Kedzie State Bank, Chicago 
(regained). 
Milwaukee-Irving State Bank, Chicago. 
Second North Western State Bank, Chi- 


cago. 
S. W. Straus & Co., Inc., Chicago (re- 

gained). 
Bank of Easton, Easton (regained). 
First National Bank, Eldorado. 
First State & Savings Bank, Elmwood. 
Farmers State Bank, Equality. 
First State Bank, Fisher. 
Whiteside County State Bank, Fulton. 
Galena National Bank, Galena (regained). 
Farmers National Bank, Geneseo. 
Grafton Bank, Grafton. 
Farmers State Bank, Greenfield. 
Farmers State Bank, Havana. 
Bank of Hebron, Hebron. 
State Bank of Lebanon, Lebanon. 
State Bank of Long Point, Long Point. 
Farmers State Bank, Loraine. 
Union Trust Co., Madison. 
Maywood State Bank, gg = 
Farmers & Traders Bank, Meredosia. 
National State Bank, Metropolis. 
Morton State Bank, Morton. 
M. S. Ayars & Co., Moweaqua. 
First National Bank, Oakford. 
First State Bank, Ohio. 
Olive Branch Bank, Olive Branch. 
First National Bank, Oneida. 
Bank of Oquawka, Oquawka. 
Peoples State Bank, Orangeville. 
Plymouth State Bank, Plymouth. 
Reddick State Bank, Reddick. 
Rockford Trust Co., Rockford. 
First National Bank, Sandoval. 
City National Bank, Shawneetown. 
Sublette Exchange Bank, Sublette. 
First National Bank, Tampico. 
Farmers Bank, Troy Grove. 
Walnut Bank, Walnut. 
First National Bank, Westfield. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, West Union. 
First National Bank, Wyanet. 
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Indiana 


Alert State Bank, Alert. 

Stone City Bank, Bedford (regained). 

Farmers State Bank, Camden (regained). 

Bank of Chalmers, Chalmers (regained). 

Peoples Banking Co., Darlington. 

Liberty Trust Co., Elkhart. 

The Deckmann State Bank, Ferdinand (re 
gained). 

Fishers National Bank, Fishers. 

Bank of Fredericksburg, Fredericksburg. 

American State Bank, Gary. 

City Trust Co., Indianapolis. 

Peoples State Bank, Jasonville. 

State Farmers Bank, Keystone. 

Farmers State Bank, Knox (regained). 

Larwill Bank, Larwill. 

Peoples State Bank, Michigantown. 

Monroe City State Bank, Monroe City. 

New Augusta State Bank, New Augusta. 

Farmers Bank, New Lisbon. 

Citizens State. Bank, Newport. 

North Liberty State Bank, North Liberty. 

First National Bank, Oakland City. 

Farmers Bank, Plainville (regained). 

Bank of Poland, Poland. 

Citizens Trust & Savs. Bank, Princeton 
(regained). 

Bank of Reynolds, Reynolds. 

Union National Bank, Richmond  (re- 
gained). 

Vallonia State Bank, Vallonia. 

Indiana Loan & Trust Co., Warsaw. 

Purdue State Bank, West Lafayette. 

Peoples State Bank, Windfall. 

Farmers Bank, Wyatt. 


lowa 


Albion Savings Bank, Albion (regained). 

Shaffer State Bank, Altoona. 

Atkins Savings Bank, Atkins. 

State Savings Bank, Bassett. 

Farmers Savings Bank, Birmingham. 

State Bank of Buckeye, Buckeye. 

Citizens Savings Bank, Cambridge. 

Chapin Savings Bank, Chapin. 

Citizens State Savings Bank, Cincinnati. 

State Savings Bank, Clarksville. 

as Hill Savings Bank, Climbing 

Farmers National Bank, Corning. 

Farmers Savings Bank, Cushing (re- 
gained). 

Citizens Savings Bank, Dallas Centre. 

Danbury Trust & Savings Bank, Danbury. 

Farmers State Bank, Denison (regained). 

Dundee Savings Bank, Dundee. 

Farmers Trust & Savings Bank, Emmets- 
burg (regained). 

Forest City National Bank, Forest City. 

First National Bank, Gilmore City. 

Gruver Savings Bank, Gruver. 

Hills Savings Bank, Hills. 

Union State Bank, Keota. 

Littleport Savings Bank, Littleport. 

First National Bank, Lost Nation. 

Farmers & Miners Bank, Lucas. 

Peopies Savings Bank, Marengo. 

Bank of Morton Mills, Morton Mills. 

Nichols Savings Bank, Nichols. 

Norwalk State Bank, Norwalk. 

Parnell Savings Bank, Parnell. 

Citizens State Bank, Panora (regained). 

Peoples Trust & Sav. Bank, Perry. 

Persia Savings Bank, Persia. 

Peoples Savings Bank, Plover. 

State Bank of Prairie City, Prairie City 
(regained. ) 

Farmers State Bank, Scranton: 

Sherrill Savings Bank, Spechts Ferry P. 
O., Sherrill. 

First Trust & Savings Bank, Sumner. 

Sunbury Savings Bank, Sunbury. 

Farmers Savings Bank, Thor. 

Citizens State Bank, Waukon. 

First Trust & Savings Bank, Wheatland. 

State Savings Bank, Yetter. 


Kansas 


State Bank of Abbyville, Abbyville. 

Commercial State Bank, Abilene. 

Andover State Bank, Andover. 

Home State Bank, Anthony. 

Citizens State Bank, Arlington (regained). 

Barnes State Bank, Barnes (regained). 

Beattie State Bank, Beattie (regained). 

Mitchell County State Bank, Beloit. 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 
Burrton. 

Gray County State Bank, Cimarron (re- 
gained). 

Farmers State Bank, Clay Center (re- 
gained). 

Citizens State Bank, Cleveland. 

Climax State Bank, Climax. 

First National Bank, Coats. 

Peoples State Bank, Coldwater (regained). 
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Kansas—Continued 


Citizens State Bank, Council Grove. 

Cunningham State Bank, Cunningham (re. 
gained). 

Elbing State Bank, Hlbing. 

Ash Valley State Bank, Larned P. O., Ely, 

Emmett State Bank, Emmett. 

Frederick State Bank, Frederick (re. 
gained). 

Bank of Green, Green (regained). 

Farmers State Bank, Hardtner. 

Harveyville State Bank, Harveyville. 

Huron State Bank, Huron. 

Iuka State Bank, Iuka (regained). 

Moffet Bros. National Bank, Larned (re- 
gained). 

Lawton State Bank, Lawton. 

State Bank of Lillis, Lillis (regained). 

Ludell State Bank, Ludell (regained). 

Farmers State Bank, Luray. 

Bank of McCracken, McCracken (re- 
gained). 

Farmers State Bank, Madison. 

Farmers & Stockmens State Bank, Man- 
hattan. 

Farmers National Bank, Mankato. 

Menlo State Bank, Menlo. 

Milan State Bank, Milan. 

Farmers State Bank, Oakley. 

Farmers State Bank, Olsburg. 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Pawnee 
Rock (regained). ; 

American State Bank, Peabody. 

Pierceville State Bank, Pierceville. 

Rexford State Bank, Rexford. 

Rosalia State Bank, Rosalia. 

Citizens State Bank, Seneca (regained). 

Farmers State Bank, Stockton. 

Bank of Commerce, Udall. 

Vesper State Bank, Vesper (regained) 

Wallace County State Bank, allace. 

Wayside State Bank, Wayside. 

Wellsville Bank, Wellsville. 

Citizens State Bank, Westmoreland. 

Peoples State Bank, Wichita. 

Kansas State Bank, Wilburton. 

Wilmot State Bank, Wilmot. 

Citizens State Bank, Winchester. 


Kentucky 


Citizens Bank, Albany. 

Citizens Bank, Brodhead. 

Citizens Deposit Bank, Calhoun. 

Webster County Bank, Clay (regained). 

Whitley National Bank, Corbin. 

First National Bank, Dry Ridge (re- 
gained). 

Farmers & Drovers Bank, Eminence. 

Bank of Fordsville, Fordsville. 

State National Bank, Frankfort (re 
gained). 

Ghent Deposit Bank, Ghent. 

First National Bank, Glasgow. 

Glendale Banking Co., Glendale (re- 
gained). 

Bank of Golden Pond, Golden Pond. 

Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Hardinsburg. 

Bank of Estili Co., Irvine. 

First State Bank, Irvington. 

Island Deposit Bank, Island (regained). 

— unction Bank, Lebanon Junc- 

on. 

Fayette National Bank, Lexington (re- 
gained). 

Farmers Deposit Bank, Middleburg. 

Citizens. National Bank, Monticello. 

Peoples Bank, Mount Vernon. 

Citizens Bank of Jessamine, Nicholasville. 

Farmers & Traders Bank, Owensboro. 

Madison National Bank, Richmond (re- 
gained). 

Citizens National Bank, Russellville. 

Sacramento Deposit Bank, Sacramento. 

Allen County National Bank, Scottsville. 

Citizens National Bank, Somerset. 

Sparta Deposit Bank, Sparta. 

State Bank of Stearns, Stearns. 

Farmers Bank, Vine Grove. 

Citizens Bank, Waddy. 

Bank of Whitesville, Whitesville. 


Louisiana 


Bank of Alto, Alto. 

Commercial Bank, Arcadia. 

Planters Bank, Cheneyville (regained). 
Bank of Grand Cane, Grand Cane. 

First State Bank & Trust Co., Independ- 


ence. 

Sabine State Bank, Many. 

Oakdale Bank & Trust Co., Oakdale. 

Citizens State & Savings Bank, Patter- 
son (regained). 


Maine 


Eastern Trust & Banking Co., Dexter. 
Limerick National Bank, Limerick. 
Eastern Trust & Banking Co., Old Town. 
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Past Successes Show 
‘uture Possibilities BU 


The successes 
‘in the Automobile 
Industry, compared 
with the failures, are prob- 
ably greater than in any other 
industry. We believe we are conserva- 


tive when we say that in no other industry 
have the ventures launched therein been so 


closely attended by Success as in the Motor Industry. 
From manufacturer to mechanic the story is invariably 

the same—SUCCESS. 
True, there have been failures—but when compared with the 

successes they are so rare as to seem almost insignificant. 
_ .What of the competent Auto Mechanic? Is he idle; is he underpaid ? 
No! What of the Automobile Dealer? Is he responsible; is he not invari- 
ably successful? Yes! 

"SE In the past, either of two things has been largely responsible for the success of 
fi any man in the Automobile Business, viz., Experience or Training. The price of the 
Training for ima is jong years of toil; of the latter—a few weeks of intensely interesting study and 

practical work. 
Head and In admitting past successes in the Automobile Business, we must acknowledge the fact that the 
future holds even far greater possibilities—Training is the thing necessary to insure the success of 

the man who enters any branch of the Motor Industry today. 


What We Teach 


—and How 
4. : Each student is taught Auto, Truck and Tractor con- 
y struction in every detail. 


We train both the head and 

hand. There of all 

7 types in our block test departmen ur course in 

3 Auto Electrics is very thorough—graduates have no 

of where to train. Detroit, si in trouble locatirg any electrical trouble quickly and 

with more than 180 Auto, Truck, e mo - era, DU easily. Students get complete, thorough and prac- 

Tractor and Accessory factories, 5. size of the * indus a fait tical knowledge of Motors, Starting, Lighting and 
is the very Heart of the Automo- ganic * of this"; 


g ers - only oD Ignition Systems, Carburetion, Combustion, Trans- 
bile Industry. Seventy-nine per of the WO the bu and that” missions, Differentials, etc. 
cent. of all Automobiles manufac- ret 


me wyelopmen the § As a part of the regular course, students are given 
tured are made in Michigan—71% xpert it mate wh re near 


i i and operation of Farm Tractors and Farm Lighting 
of them are made in Detroit alone. «ness durin i- Plants. Brazing and Welding and Tire Repairing 
These factories are constantly call pus is 

A ichi 8 in th as are taught in separate courses. Either of these 
ing for Michigan State Auto School xed in money, ® 

graduates because they know the courses may be taken separately, but if taken with 
kind of men we turn out. Our All ears did © : the regular Automobile Course makes a valuable 
school is recognized in this and For- n addition to the equipment of any student. 
eign Countries as the World’s Train- | wets > ha as 1 s To men who want to sell Autos, 
ing Place for those who would know = indy”. it ha TOW ciples Tractors, this training 
Autos, Trucks and Tractors. ame t t i = gives an exceptional ad- 


complete and thorough training in the care, repair 


Trucks and 


r met vantage, for they know 
er mee na bo js indus just how to judge the 
js due 19 sense made value of old machines 

Auto - which 5 sonal Auto offered as partial pay- 
tition + the Natio ment on new machines. 
rers united nave playe They know these ma- 
; 
Factories Commerce has pss | chines as no average 
E d ile vith jon, but In ¢ 
orse airly compe eration. 
of st? ¢0-OP ang pe 
unfair ¢ royalty tires, 
aymen® qardizing to 
The thoroughness of our methods, the ‘ hm 4 on of ra 0 Not a One- 
completeness of our equipment and the em extensio Am ey eres Man School 
roads the ways 

competency of our_ graduates are well good yans for of other th 
known in the Auto Industry. Such large gn sco ane ons 

auto factories as Packard, Maxwell, Hud- an ders ono 
son, Chalmers, Hupmobile, King, Buick, 


newest and most 
a 
Oldsmobile, Paige, Federal, International ix pla 


practical principles 
in the Auto, Truck 
Harvester Company, Emerson-Branting- 


k and Tractor busi- 
i ess. courses 
ham, Moline and others endorse our an ers ness wit 
Courses, employ our and loses most, 
us with their latest chassis for our studen © thin 
i ay there are more than 10,000 graduates o 
use. In fact, many of the leading manufac- pa of them are already in business for themselves; others are pg ey 
entering business every day. These men make good customers for tems aad 
the bank in their town or city. That you may know just how thor- It is not one man’s 
oughly these future customers know their business and that they are ideas, but the com- 
s y hav rh) of our 176-page catalog bined ideas of the 
de-Mark successful, we want you to have a copy ‘ Ses ae tac 
and a copy of “Auto School News.” These give letters from Auto 
In addition to signi- Factories—stories of Success from Graduates—show dozens of sorta each Geld. 
fying that our school is of equipment—tell everything about the school and its methods. 
located in Detroit, the 


A. G. ZELLER, 
this and any other information desired sent free to any banker. President. 
Heart of the Automo- 


bile Industry, this 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
its methods and its ‘west Progressive Auto Schoolin America”—‘in the Heart of the Auto Industry 
alms are very ciose 


the hearts of theman- 64044 Muto Building Detroit, Mich. U.S.A. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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Maryland 


The Harford Bank, Del Air (regained). 

Church Hill Bank, Church Hill. 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Denton. 

Glen Burnie Bank, Glen Burnie. 

Bank of Marion, Marion Station (re- 
gained). 

Owings Bank, Owings. 

Truckers Savings Bank, Pittsville. 

as Shore Trust Co., Prince Fred- 
erick. 

Solomons Bank, Solomons. 

Second National Bank, Towson. 

Vienna Bank, Vienna. 


Massachusetts 


Eliot Savings Bank, Boston. 

Fidelity Trust Co., Washington Branch, 
Boston. 

Fall River Trust Co., Fall River. 

Lee Savings Bank, Lee (regained). 

Somerville Inst. for Savings, Somerville. 

Wellfleet Savings Bank, Wellfleet. 


Michigan 


Arcadia State Savings Bank, Arcadia (re- 
gained). 

Climax State Bank, Climax. 

Bank of Detroit, Grand River Branch, De- 


troit. 
a ag Detroit, Jefferson Branch, De- 


roit. 

Escanaba National Bank, Escanaba (re- 
gained). 

Genesee County Savings Bank, Fourth 
Ward Branch, Flint. 

Exchange Bank of Haslett, Haslett. 

Farmers Savings Bank, Milford. 

Union State Bank, Mio. 

Montgomery State Bank, Montgomery. 

Bank of Oakley, Oakley. 

First Commercial Bank, 
gained). 

National Bank of Pontiac, Pontiac. 

Farmers Exchange Bank Prescott. 

Rockwood State Bank, Rockwood. 

Farmers & Merchants’ State 

Sebewaing State Bank, Sebewaing. 

Ealy, Kinney & Co., Silverwood. 


Pontiac (re- 


Bank, 


Minnesota 


Farmers National Bank, Alexandria. 
Citizens State Bank, Barrett. 
Farmers State Bank, Bejou. 

Farmers State Bank, Bemidji. 

Farmers State Bank, Burr. 

First National Bank, Campbell. 
Securities State Bank, Campbell. 
Farmers State Bank, Climax. 

First State Bank, D 

Peoples State Bank, 

State Bank of Delft, Delft. 

Farmers National Bank Dodge Center. 
Riverside State Bank, Duluth. 
Farmers State Bank, Echo. 

First National Bank, Fairmont. 
Farmers State Bank, Gatzke. 

Peoples State Bank, Glencoe. 

Farmers National Bank, Glyndon. 
First National Bank, Grand Meadow (re- 


gained). 
State Bank of Grandy, Grandy. 
First State Bank, Grove City. 
Grant County State Bank, Herman. 
Farmers State Bank, Iona (regained). 
First National Bank, Iona. 
State Bank of Isle, Isle. 
First National Bank, Jordan. 
Farmers State Bank, Kettle River. 
State Bank of La Salle, La Salle. 
i ~ State Bank of Little Fork, Little 


ork. 
State Bank of Milan, Milan (regained). 
Lincoln Trust & Savings Bank, Minne- 


apolis. 

Mill City State Bank. Minneapolis. 

Western State Bank, Minneapolis. 

Nassau State Bank, Nassau. 

State Bank of New Ulm, New Ulm. 

State Bank of Norcross, Norcross. 

State Bank of Oakland, Oakland. 

State Bank of Ogilvie, Ogilvie. 

Ortonville State Bank, Ortonville. 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Perley. 

State Line Bank, Prosper. 

Peoples State Bank, chester. 

State Bank of Rockford, Rockford. 

State Bank of Sacred Heart, 
Heart. 

Pogeess & Merchants State Bank, St. 


aul. 
Geese State Bank, St. Paul (re- 
Solway State Bank, Solway. 


Sacred 
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Minnesota—Continued 


Onsgard State Bank, Spring Grove. 

—- & Merchants State Bank, Stew- 
art. 

Farmers State Bank, Stockton. 

Tesmens & Merchants State Bank, Strand- 
quist. 

Farmers State Bank, Vergas. 

First National Bank, Waconia. 

Soo State Bank, Wahkon. 

Wayzata State Bank, Wayzata. 

State Bank of Westport, Westport. 

Winger State Bank, Winger (regained). 

State Bank of Winthrop, bay a 

Winton State Bank, Winton (regained). 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Zim- 
merman. 


Mississippi 


Monroe Banking & Trust Cc., Aberdeen 
(regained). 

Bank of Brookville, Brookville (regained). 

Bank of Clinton, Clinton. 

Bank of Coldwater, Coldwater. 

Merchants & Farmers Bank, Columbus 
(regained). 

State Bank of Como, Como. 

Merchants & Farmers Bank, Crenshaw. 

Duck Hill Bank, Duck Hill a: 

Bank of Guntown, Guntown (regained 

Bank of Hollandale, 
gained). 

Peoples Bank, Jonestown. 

Liberty Bank, Liberty (regained). 

Bank of Mize, Mize (regained). 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co., North Carroll- 


ton. 

Okolona Company, Okolona. 

Farmers Bank, Osyka (regained). 

Merchants & Planters ank, Raymond 
(regained). 

Bank of Richton, Richton (regained). 

Bolivar County Bank, Rosedale. 

Planters Bank of Shaw, Shaw (regained). 

Bank of Sledge, Sledge. 

Bank of Tallahatchie, Sumner. 

The Peoples Bank, Sumner (regained). 

Bank of Toccopola, Toccopola. 

Bank of Utica, Utica (regained). 

Vaiden Bank, Vaiden (regained). 


Hollandale (re- 


Missouri 


Farmers Bank, Agency. 

The Bank of Amity, Amity (regained). 
Farm & Dairy Bank, Barnhardt. 

Bank of Bertrand, Bertrand (regained). 
Bland Commercial Bank, Bland (re- 


Farmers Trust Co., Braymer (regained). 
Cones Bank, Bunceton (re- 


gained). 
First National Bank, Burlington Junction. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Chula. 
Citizens Bank, Clarksville (regained). 
Farmers Bank, Clarkton. 
Coffey Farmers Bank, Coffey. 
Bank of Creighton, Creighton. 
Bank of Darlington, 
gained). 
Citizens State Bank, De Kalb (regained). 
Peoples State Bank, Dodson. 
Bank of Drexel, Drexel (regained). 
Bank of Eolia, Eolia. 
Bank of Exeter, Exeter. 
Bank of Farmington, 
gained). 
Farmers Bank, Farmington (regained). 
Fayette Bank, Fayette (regained). 
Farmers Bank, Forest Green (regained). 
Foristell Bank, Foristell. 
Farmers Bank, Foster. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Frankford. 
Bank of Gifford, Gifford (regained). 
Farmers Bank, Grandview. 
Granger Exchange Bank, Granger. 
Farmers Bank, 
Hardin Trust Co., Hardin (regained). 
Bank of Hartsburg, Hartsburg. 
Holland Bank, Holland. 
Merchants & Planters Bank, Hornersville. 
Hume State Bank, Hume (regained). 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Hunnewell. 
Hurdland State Bank, Hurdland (re- 
gained). 
Bank of Hurley, Hurley. 
Commercial Bank, Jamesport. 
Bank of Jamestown, amestown (re- 


gained). 
American State Bank, Kansas City. 
Metropolitan Bank, Kansas City. 
Farmers Bank, Kidder. 
Bank of Kirksville, Kirksville. 
Commercial Bank, Liberty 
Kochan Banking Co., Maysville. 
Bank of Mendon, Mendon. 
Mercer State Bank, Mercer. 


arlington (re- 


Farmington (re- 
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Missouri—Continued 


T. A. Miller State Bank, Miller. 

Morrison Bank, Morrison. 

Commercial State Bank, Mt. Washington. 

Newbur State Bank, Newburg (re- 
gained). 

Parma Bank, Parma. 

Bank of Pickering, Pickering. 

Peoples Bank, Queen City. 

Bank of Richwoods, Richwoods. 

State Bank of Sarcoxie, Sarcoxie. 

First National Bank, Savannah (re- 


gained). 
Bank, Seymour (re- 
gained). 
Farmers Bank, Skidmore (regained). 
Bank of Slater, Slater. 
Stark City Bank, Stark City (regained). 
Farmers Bank, Stover. 
Citizens Bank, Sturgeon. 
Farmers Bank, Urich 
Carter County Bank, Van Buren. 
Bank, Vandalia. 
Villa Ridge State Bank, Villa Ridge (re- 
gained, 
Bank of Warren County, Warrenton. 


Montana 


Bole State Bank, Bole. . 

Northern National Bank, Great Falls. 

West Side State Bank, Great Falls (re- 
gained). 


Nebraska 


Farmers State Bank, Agnew (regained), 

Citizens State Bank, Albion. 

Allen State Bank, Allen. 

Bank of Bayard, Bayard. 

Bank of Beaver ig? Beaver City. 

Mangold & Glandt Bank, Bennington. 

Citizens State Bank, Blair. 

First National Bank, Bristow. 

Broadwater Bank, Broadwater. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Bruno. 

Farmers State Bank, Cedar Rapids. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Ceresco. 

State Bank of Ceresco, Ceresco. 

Bank of Creighton, Creighton. 

Farmers State Bank, pocge (regained). 

Farmers State Bank, Eagle. 

Pioneer Bank, Ewin (rqqained). 

State Bank of Harbine, Harbine. 

Farmers State Bank, Hardy. 

Farmers State Bank, Helvey. 

First State Bank, Holstein. 

State Bank of Huntley, Huntley. 

American State Bank, Loup City. 

McGrew State Bank, McGrew (regained). 

Macon State Bank, Macon. 

Bank, Marquette (re- 
ned). 

Nebraska State Bank, Milligan. 

Murray State Bank, Murray (regained). 

Farmers Bank, Nebraska City. 

Farmers, State Bank, Newman Grove (re- 
ne ° 

Bank of Pauline, Pauline (regained). 

Farmers State Bank, Scotia. 

Farmers Bank, Stapleton. 

Saunders County National Bank, Wahoo 

(regained). 
Farmers State Bank, Wallace. 
Farmers State Bank, Wolbach (regained). 


Nevada 


First National Bank, Elko (regained). 
Bank of Pioche, Pioche (regained). 


New Hampshire 


Hillsboro Bridge Guaranty Savings Bank, 
Hillsboro. 


New Jersey 


First National Bank, Bradley Beach (re- 
gained. 

Linden National Bank, Linden. 

First National Bank, Roebling. 


New York 
Marine Trust Co., Central Park Branch, 

Buffalo. 
First National Bank, Champlain (re- 


gained). 
State Bank of Churchville, Churchville. 
Bank of all Depew. 
Citizens National Bank, Freeport. 
Fultonville National Bank, Fultonville. 
— Trust Co., Central Branch, 

ngston. 

National Mohawk Valley Bank, Mohawk. 
John Nemeth State Bank, New York. 
American Trust Co., Jamaica, New York 


Falls National Bank, Niagara Falls. 


= 
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Satisfactory Service 


- 


February 20th, 1919 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
220 West 42nd Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Referring to your letter of February 
8th, the Dictograph installed by you gives 
us very satisfactory service, 

It is very convenient, desirable 
sowece of commnication, prompt and 
efficient; and, I hope some day to be 
able to extend the service very mterially 
in these offices. 

Very truly yours 


ee. 


General Seoretary 


Ask? for booklet “Proofs,” or five minute 
demonstration on your own desk and you 
will see why the men who must—“Fill the 
unforgiving minute with 60 seconds’ worth of 
distance run’’—so frankly indorse 


The Dictograph 


System of Interior Telephones 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


C. H. LEHMAN, President 


(Successors to General Acoustic Company) 


1363 Candler Bldg., 220 West 42nd Street, New York City 


“If your time is valuable, The Dictograph is Cheap’’ 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 


f 
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New York—Continued Ohio—Continued South Carolina—Continued 


Nassau County National Bank, Rockville 
Center (regained). 

Citizens National Bank, Poland. 

Ford & Enos, Wilder Bldg., Rochester (re- 


gained). 
First National Bank, Southampton (re- 
gained). 
National Bank of Waterville, Waterville. 


North Carolina. 


Angier Bank & Trust Co., Angier. 

Bank of Atkinson, Atkinson. 

Merchants & Farmers Bank, Bakersville 
(regained). 

Farmers Bank, Belhaven (regained). 

Page Trust Co., Carthage. 

Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Cherryville 
(regained). 

Bank of Bladen, Clarkton. 

Cabarrus Savings Bank, Concord. 

Bank of Fairmont, Fairmont. . 

Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Forest City 
(regained). 

Bank of Fuquay, Fuquay Springs. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Granite 
Quarry. 

Citizens Bank, Halifax (regained). 

Haynes Bank, Henrietta. 

Bank of Holly Springs, Holly Springs. 

Bank of Lilesville, Lilesville (regained). 

Bank of Marshville, Marshville. 

Mebane Bank & Trust Co., Mebane (re- 
gained. 

Bank of Pikeville, Pikeville. 

Bank of Proctorville, Proctorville (re- 
gained). 

Farmers Banking & Trust Co., Roberson- 
ville (regained). 

Merchants & Farmers Bank, Rowland (re 
gained). 

Bank of Roxobel, Roxobel. 

Bank of Sparta, Sparta. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Williamston 
(regained). 

Martin County Savings & Trust Co., 
Williamston (regained). 

Peoples Bank, Williamston (regained). 

Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem. 

Bank of Winton, Winton (regained). 


North Dakota 


First National Bank, Abercrombie. 

Security State Bank, Bonetraill (re- 
gained). 

Farmers State Bank, Braddock. 

Crocus State Bank, Crocus. 

First State Bank, Crystal Springs. 

Delamere State Bank, Delamere. 

First State Bank of Denhoff, Denhoff. 

Dodge State Bank, Dodge. 

Farmers State Bank, Drake. 

State Bank of Edinburg, Edinburg. 

First National Bank, Fessenden. 

Equity State Bank, Golden Valley. 

Farmers Bank, Leonard (regained). 

State Bank of Lehr, Lehr. 

Farmers Equity State Bank, Mandan. 

Bank of Sanborn, Sanborn. 

First National Bank, Sharon. 

Scandinavian American State Bank, Van 
Hook (regained). 

First State Bank, Velva. 

American Exchange Bank. Watford City. 

Farmers State Bank, Watford City. 


Ohio 


Alexandria Bank Co., Alexandria. 

Beach City Banking Co., Beach City. 

First National Bank, Bellaire (regained). 

Bolivar State Bank, Bolivar —~- 

First National Bank, Chesterhill. 

First National Bank, Cumberland. 

Preble County National Bank, Eaton (re- 
gained). 

Commercial Bank, Frankfort. 

First National Bank, Gallipolis (re- 
gained). 

Glenford Bank, Glenford. 

Junction City Banking Co.. Junction City. 

Peoples Commercial Savings Bank, London 
(regained). 

Farmers Bank, McCutchenville. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Malinta. 

Farmers Bank, Martinsville. 

Peoples Savings Bank, New Knoxville. 

First National Bank, New Paris (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank. Pandora. 

Pickerington Bank, Pickerington. 

Pioneer Banking Co., Pioneer. 

Pleasant Hill Banking Co., Pleasant Hill 
(regained). 

Polk State Bank, Polk (regained). 

Farmers State Bank, Port Washington. 


Central National Bank, St. Paris (re- 


gained). 

Citizens National Bank, Tippecanoe City 
(regained). 

Peoples Bank Co., Versailles. 

South Side Savings Bank, Youngstown. 


Oklahoma 


Farmers & Merchants National Bank, 
Achille 

Citizens National Bank, Antlers (re- 
gained). 

— State Bank, Arapaho (re- 


gained). 
First National Bank, Blue Jacket (re- 
gained). 
Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo (regained). 
Caddo National Bank, Caddo (regained). 
Bank of Cameron, Cameron. 
Farmers State Bank, Cashion 
First National Bank, Cashion (regained 
First State Bank, Clarita (regained). 
Collinsville National Bank, Collinsville 
(regained). 
Bank of Crowder, Crowder (regained). 
Farmers State Bank, Glencoe. 
Citizens Bank, Grove. 
First National Bank, Haworth. 
Cimarron County Bank, Kenton (re- 
gained). 
First State Bank, Ketchum (regained). 
Kildare State Bank, Kildare. 
First State Bank, Lovell soeeninee) . 
Martha State Bank, Martha. 
First State Bank, Orr (regained). 
Porter State Bank, Porter. 
State Bank of Reeding, Reeding. 
State Bank of Rocky, Rocky. 
First State Bank, Savanna (regained). 
First National Bank, Spiro (regained). 
Farmers State Bank, Texhoma (regained). 
First State Bank, Wister (regained). 
First National Bank, Woodville. 


Oregon 


Mosier Valley Bank, Mosier. 

E. G. Young & Co., Oakland. 

Montavilla Savings Bank, Portland (re- 
gained). 

Eagle Valley State Bank, Richland. 

First National Bank, Scappoose. 


Pennsylvania 


Allentown Trust Co., Allentown. 

Fort McIntosh National Bank, Beaver. 

First National Bank, Claysburg (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Davidsville. 

Elverson National Bank, Elverson (re- 
gained). 

Fredonia National Bank, Fredonia (re- 


gained). 

First National Bank, Glen Campbell (re- 
gained). 

Ickesburg State Bank, Ickesburg. 

Silver Creek State Bank, Silver Creek P. 
O., New Philadelphia. 

Citizens Banking Co., Oil City (regained). 

First National Bank, Oil City (regained). 

Franklin Trust Co., West Philadelphia 
Branch, Philadelphia (regained). 

Ss Bank, South Hills Branch, Pitts- 
urgh. 

Hill top Savings & Trust Co., Pittsburgh. 

National Union Bank, Reading (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank. Renovo (regained). 

First National Bank, Shenandoah (re- 
gained). 

Union National Bank, Souderton (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Wampum (regained). 


South Carolina 


National Bank of Abbeville, Abbeville (re- 
gained). 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Anderson 
(regained). 

Bank of Marlboro, Bennettsville (re- 
gained). 

Burroughs Bank & Trust Co., Conway. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Coward. 

Bank of Edgefield,, Edgefield (regained). 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Ehrhardt. 

Woodside National Bank, Greenville. 

Bank of Heath Spring, Heath Spring. 

Jefferson Bank, Jefferson. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Johnsonville. 

Bank of Williamsburg, Kingstree (re- 
gained). 

Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Lancaster. 

First National Bank, Lancaster (re- 
gained). 

Enterprise National Bank, Laurens. 


Planters Bank, Marion (regained). 

Bank of Oates, Lamar P. O., Oates. 

Farmers Bank, Parler. 

Bank of Shelton, Shelton (regained). 

Bank of Summerville, Summerville. 

Bank of Swansea, Swansea. 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co, York (re- 
gained). 


South Dakota 


State Bank of Bemis, Bemis. 
First State Bank, Buffalo. 
Dimock State Bank, Dimock. 
First State Bank, Ferney. 

First State Bank, Lake City. 
Bank of Lily, Lily (regained). 
Loomis State Bank, Loomis. 
Miranda State Bank, Miranda. 
Clark County Bank, Naples (regained). 
Shindler State Bank, Shindler. 
Guaranty State Bank, Sisseton. 
Whitbeck & Holmes Bank, Vivian. 
Wagner State Bank, Wagner. 
First Loan & Trust Co., Yankton. 


Tennessee 


Peoples Bank, Alamo. 

Merchants & Miners Bank, Copperhill. 

Peoples Bank, Dresden. 

Miners State Bank, Ducktown (regained). 

Peoples Savings Bank, Henderson. 

First National Bank, Jefferson City. . 

Peoples National Bank, McMinnville. 

First Savings Bank & Trust Co., North 
Nashville Branch, Nashville (regained). 

Peoples Bank, Ridgely (regained). 


Texas 


Addison State Bank, Addison. 

Russell Exchange Bank, Annona. 
Guaranty State Bank, Ashland. 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Au- 


brey. 
Continental State Bank, Becktille. 
Blanket State Bank, Blanket. 
Bank of Bradshaw, Bradshaw. 
First State Bank, Burnet. 
Guaranty State Bank, Carrizo Springs. 
Farmers State Bank, Center. 
Guadalupe Valley Bank, Center Point. 
Donley County State Bank, Clarendon. 
First State Bank, Colorado (regained). 
State Bank of Cookville, Cookville. 
Citizens State Bank, Corrigan. 
Continental State Bank, Crowley. 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., Dallas. 
First State Bank, De Kalb. 
Dilley State Bank, ~~ 
Dublin National Bank, Dublin. 
Bonnet Banking Co., Hagle Pass. 
Union State Bank, East Bernard. 
Citizens State Bank, El Campo. 
First National Bank, Farmersville. 
City National Bank, Forney. 
Frisco Guaranty State Bank, Frisco. 
Citizens State Bank, Frost. 
First State Bank, Garrison. 
First National Bank, Giddings. 
Glen Flora State Bank, Glen Flora. 
Guaranty State Bank, Goose Creek. 
First National Bank, Hearne. 
Guaranty State Bank, Hooks. 
First State Bank, Hubbard. 
Hull State Bank, Hull. 
First Guaranty State Bank, Jacksonville. 
First National Bank, Knox City. 
First State Bank, Kosse. 
Cameron County Bank, La Feria. 
Guaranty State Bank & Trust Co., Lufkin. 
First National Bank, McAllen (regained). 
First National Bank, Matador. 
Citizens State Bank, Memphis. 
First State Bank, Mount Calm. 
Citizens National Bank, Navasota. 
First Guaranty State Bank, Oklaunion. 
First State Bank, Olden. 
State Bank of Omaha, Omaha. 
First State Bank, Perrin. 
Citizens National Bank, Petty. 
First National Bank, Purdon. 
Richards State Bank, Richards. 
Continental State Bank, Rising Star. 
First State Bank, Roaring Springs. 
First Guaranty State Bank, Robert Lee. 
First State Bank, Roby. 
First State Bank, Rocksprings. 
John A. Nelson & Co., Round Rock. 
Sacul Guaranty State Bank, Sacul. 
Commercial Guaranty State Bank, San 
Augustine. 
First State Bank, Sulphur Springs. 
Guaranty State Bank & Trust Co., Sul- 
phur Springs. 
Guaranty State Bank, Sunset. 
First Bank of Swenson, Swenson. 
First State Bank, Sylvester. 
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The Flood Tide of Opportunity 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
—Shakespeare. 
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HE tide of opportunity is now at the flood for trained bankers. There never was a time in the history of our country 
when the demand for trained bankers was so great as it is today. The demand far exceeds the supply. There are two 
methods of securing the training necessary to qualify you for the position “higher up” —experience and study. Thou- 

sands of bankers have secured it through experience—painful years of practice, hardships, and disappointments. Today you 
have the opportunity of profiting by the experiences of others, and starting where they left off. The character and quantity 
of knowledge necessary to achieve or merit any sort of success in the banking business are contained in the study courses of the 


American Institute of Banking, which are described below: 


ELEMENTARY COURSE OF STUDY 


Elementary Banking 


The Institute has prepared a study course covering the 
elements of banking and law to suit the circumstances of the 
multitude of men and women who have recently entered the 
banking business. This course covers the fundamentals of 
banking and is intended to lay a proper foundation for the 
standard courses of study hereinafter described. The 
text-book, among other things, treats of the duties and oppor- 
tunities of messengers, functions of banking, elements of 
contracts, drafts and acceptances, promissory notes and 
discount, deposits and checks, exchanges and transfers, bills 
of lading, elevator receipts, warehouse receipts, agency, 
partnership, corporations, bank departmentization and ends 
with a brief discussion of the Federal Reserve System. No 
one is too young to enroll in Elementary Banking; no one 
is so old that he will not profit by a conscientious study of 


this text-book. 


ADVANCED COURSE OF STUDY 
Accounting 


Accounting is one of the essentials of a business education. 
To the banker who is concerned with the making of loans, 
a knowledge of accounting is indispensable. You cannot 
intelligently judge the statement of condition submitted by a 
prospective customer unless you are grounded in the funda- 
mentals of accounting. The Institute study course in account- 
ing has been prepared especially to meet the needs of the 
banker in this direction. It is not a course in bookkeeping. 


SPECIAL COURSE OF STUDY 
Studies in English 


The Woolworth building is not built on a bungalow founda- 
tion. Skyscrapers require bed rock to build upon. Speakers 
and writers must possess a knowledge of the fundamentals 
of grammar in order to provide that firm substructure which 
is necessary to support the temple of success. The purpose 
of “‘Studies in English” is not to make professional authors, 
but simply to qualify ordinary men and women to speak and 
write in accordance with the demands of business and society. 


STANDARD COURSES OF STUDY 
Commercial and Banking Law 


While the average banker need not be a lawyer, he should 
know when it is necessary to consult one, and he should have 
a general knowledge of the rights and obligations of parties 
to contracts and sales and understand the danger points in 
negotiable instruments. The Institute study course in 
Commercial and Banking Law is not intended to make 
lawyers but simply to impart to bankers sufficient knowledge 
of law to enable them to act in accordance with established 
legal principles and refer doubtful questions to a lawyer. 
The text-book used in this course not only covers Commercial 
Law but it discusses separately each section of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act. 


Political Economy 


Political Economy is the science that deals with wealth— 
its production and its uses—and in its practical application 
is the keystone of credit. Economic principles, applying alike 
as they do'to national, corporate and individual finances, are 
so closely related to banking that the study of banking and 
the study of Political Economy are inseparable. The Insti- 
tute study course in Political Economy is intended to give the 
student an understanding of the principles underlying banking. 


Standard Banking 


Because of the broad scope of banking interests, a student 
who would understand the business of banking must know 
much more than the routine of a banking office. The broad 
principles of finance, as developed in metropolitan centers, 
not only in the United States, but throughout the world, 
apply with equal exactness to local communities and local 
enterprises. The Institute study course in Standard Banking 
is a logical combination of theory and practice and is intended 
to impart to progressive bankers practical methods of banking 
administration as well as an understanding of banking 
history and banking principles. 


The study courses of the Institute are open to both men and women. Procrastination postpones preparation. Write 


now for particulars. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


Section American Bankers Association 


FIVE NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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Texas—Continued 


First State Bank, Tell. 

Guaranty State Bank, Thornton. 
Turkey State Bank, Turkey. 

First Guaranty State Bank, Vernon. 
Wiidorado State Bank, Wildorado. 
Tyler County State Bank, Woodville. 
First National Bank, Wortham. 
First National Bank, Wylie. 
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Washington—Continued 


Lyman State Bank, Lyman (regained). 
Opportunity State Bank, Opportunity. 


West Virginia 


Commercial Bank, Bluefield. 

Farmers Bank of Pendleton, Franklin. 
First National Bank, Middlebourne. 
Citizens National Bank, Morgantown (re- 
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Wisconsin—Continued 


Plain State Bank, Plain. 

Farmers State Bank, Pound. 

Ripon State Bank, Ripon. 

Sarona State Bank, Sarona. 

Springbrook State Bank, Springbrook. 
Farmers State Bank, Stetsonville. 
Farmers State Bank, Sullivan (regained). 
Trempealeau Valley State Bank, Taylor. 


Farmers State Bank, Waupaca. 
gained). 


Utah First National Bank, Newburg. 


Bank of Heber City, Heber (regained). Citizens Bank, Nitro. 


Halloran-Judge Trust Co., Salt Lake City. Bank, Parkersburg (re- 


Pullman State Bank, Pullman. 

Farmers & Producers National Bank, 
Sistersville. 

Wallace Bank, Wallace (regained). 


Wyoming 


State Bank of Big Piney, Big Piney (re- 
gained). 

Stockmen’s Bank, Gillette. 

Hulett State Bank, Hulett (regained). 

Lander State Bank, Lander (regained). 

Saratoga State Bank, Saratoga. 


Virginia 


Marine Bank, Chincoteague Island. 

Bank of Jarratts, Jarratt (regained). 

Bank of Phenix, Phenix (regained). 

Merchants & Farmers Bank, Portsmouth 
(regained). 

John L. Williams & Sons, Bankers, Rich- 
mond (regained). 

Day and Night Bank, Roanoke. 

Bank of Salem, Salem. : 

Bank of Sugar Grove, Sugar Grove. 

Wise County National Bank, Wise (re- 
gained). 


Wisconsin Quebec, Canada 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, Branch, 


Security State Bank, Amherst Junction. 
Montreal (regained). 


Big Bend State Bank, Big Bend. 

Citizens State Bank, Birchwood. 

Bloomington State Bank, Bloomington. 

First National Bank, Boyceville. 

Farmers State Bank, Brandon. 

State Bank of Eau Claire, Eau Claire. 

State Bank, Elcho. 

Citizens State Bank, Fond du Lac. 

Farmers State Bank, Frederic. 

Jim Falls State Bank, Jim Falls. 

State Bank of La Valle, La Valle. 

Lyndon State Bank, Lyndon Station. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, New Hol- 
stein P. O., Marytown. 

Bank of Oregon, Oregon. 


Mexico 


Federico & Guillermo Kunhardt, Guada- 
lajara, Jalisco. 

Patrico Milino e Hijos, Monterey, Nuevo 
Leon. 

Manuel A. Marenco, Cordoba, Vera Cruz. 

Lacaud & Son, Bankers, Tuxpam, Vera 
Cruz. 


Washington 


Bothell State Bank, Bothell. 

Army Bank of Greene Park, Camp Lewis 
(regained). 

Commercial Bank, Conconully (regained). 

Elberton State Bank, Elberton (regained). 

Bank of Elma, Elma (regained). 


Porto Rico 


Banco de Ponce, Ponce (regained). 
National City Bank of New York, Ponce. 


SPECIAL SERVICE CHARGES 


Form of Notice for the Convenience of Bankers 


FAILURE TO RECEIVE PRESENTATION FEE ON 
UNPAID ITEMS AFTER SERVICE HAS BEEN RENDERED 
BY BANKS has caused the State Bank Section of the American 
Bankers Association (of which this Bank is a member) to adopt 
the following Resolution relative to Collections and Requests 
for Rating—it being the eral —_~ of bankers that “the 
laborer is worthy of his hire,” and that banks skould sot be 
expected to perform these important duties without some 
remuneration: 


RESOLVED, THAT COLLECTIONS AND 
REQUESTS FOR RATING will have our prompt 
attention PROVIDED same are accompanied by 
the following fee IN ADVANCE: 


Collections 15 cts. each 
Requests for rating, minimum fee...25 cts. each 


Unless such fee accompanies request for this service 
the item will be returned without presentation or 
attention. This rule does not apply to Drafts with 
Bills of Lading attached, or to Notes. 

We return the attached and call your attention to our rule. 
Fees accompanying collections will be credited as part of regular 
exchange charge on collections made. In complying with request 
for rating, all statements will be made upon information which 


this bank believes to be reliable, but further than that it assumes 
no liability whatever. ; 


Please keep for future reference. 


Copies of the fecogeing card may be obtained upon application to George E. Allen, Secretary State Bank Section, American 
Bankers Association, 5 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. Price, post paid, fifty cents for the first 250 copies, seventy-five cents 
for 600 copies, $1 for 750 copies, $1.25 for 1,000 copies. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 


